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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


Tur Hiſtory which I have undertaken the ar- 
duous taſk of writing, is intereſting to the Public 
in proportion as the events of it involve the inter- 
nal peace, energy, and welfare of this Country. The 
general good of the State is the common point to 
which all' miniſters of all times, and in all circum- 
ſtances, have always pretended to direct their dif- 
ferent ſyſtems of meaſures; but there has been with- 
in theſe laſt twenty months ſuch a variety of events, 
ſuch contrariety of judgments, ſuch ſingularity of 
public meaſures, that the mind is nearly overſet in 
tracing the origin, or in calculating the conſequences 
of them. No juſt conception can be formed, no 
fair opinion can be adopted, no profitable inference 
can be drawn from any even of the leading facts, 
if taken ſingly, and conſidered upon the naked 
grounds of their inſulated merits. 'The whole train 
of operations muſt be colleQed into one view, and 
each link of the chain examined with ſcrupulous 
but unbiaſſed ſeverity. The plot of the piece is not 
ſo new as the winding up of the cataſtrophe threatens 
to be alarming. The general utility then of tracing 
events to their cauſes, of viewing them in their im- 
mediate effects, and following them through their 
remote operations, becomes in the preſent . period 
intereſting to the country beyond meaſure or prece- 


dent. | 
B It 
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It has been reſerved for the puniſhment of the 
preſent generation to undergo the fatal experiment 
of reducing the theory of modern philoſophy * into 
practice. The baneful emanations from Pandora's 
box were but faint preſages of its direful effects. 
Since the fatal eruption from this philoſophic recep- 
tacle of modern doctrines, the political fyſtem of 
Europe ſeems to have undergone a general change. 
The old and true principles are derided, denied, or 
abandoned : new and falſe maxims are adopted and 
ſupported. Folly, fear, and malice operate variouſly 
upon the multitude, and in the general alarm and 
confuſion the voice of truth is nearly ſtifled. 

France had long been the ſeat of modern philo-. 
ſophy; and, unfortunately for that country, and 
for the world at large, its theories had convinced 
but few, of the dreadful evils which its practice and 
ſucceſs have cauſed all to lament. The deſtructive 
infection was beginning to ſpread abroad, before 
the full effects of the grand experiment had been 
completely known at home. In the deluſion of its 
viſionary ſucceſs, ſome infatuated zealots were found 
daring enough to attack the very exiſtence of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, though fortunately they were 
not ſufficiently aſtute to diſguiſe their deſign. Their 
publications produced various effects in an unſettled 
ſkate of the public mind. To ſome they repreſented 
the Conſtitution as a ſyſtem of abſurdity and incon- 
fiſtency ; to others, of deſpotiſm and tyranny ; in 
ſome they created contempt, in others hatred; in 
moſt they raiſed doubts, in all alarms. It is dif- 
ficult to determine whether the progreſs of the evil 


* By this term I mean the aggregate of the doctrines of 
Rouſſeau, Voltaire, Diderot, &c. who, improving upon their 
freethinking predeceſſors, have devoted their lives to ſeducing man- 
kind into the mockery of Chriſtian Revelation, and the adoption 
of a ſyſtem of Atheiſm and Licentiouſneſs. 
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were more forwarded by the ill judged exertions of 
individuals to oppoſe it, or by the impunity with 
which for a time it was permitted to ſpread. 

In the early ſeaſon of this political ferment, I ap- 
plied my retired thoughts to an impartial inveſtiga- 
tion of the origin, nature, and effects of our Conſtitu- 
tion, and in the cool ſtudy, of her lineaments, form, 
and features; I traced in her a ſimplicity congenial 
with nature, a ſtructure calculated to ſurvive the 
ravages of time, and a harmony productive of every 
human bleſſing. | 

My admiration begat a love for the Conſtitution ; 
and when I beheld her ſo rudely affailed by Mr. 
Paine, I could not reſiſt the impulſe of railing even 
my feeble hand in her defence. 1 entered the liſts 
clad with no other than the ſimple defenſive armour 
of civil freedom; for ſuch only is to be found in the 
arſenal jof the Britiſh Conſtitution. Yet I beheld. 
with aſtoniſhment and with alarm my fellow. com- 
batants ruſh forth againſt the enemy, encumbered 
with foreign arms and weapons, which for the laſt 
happy century had been diſuſed by Britons, I dread- 
ed the return of their unruly courſers and. ſcythed 
chariots amongſt their own ranks, And hencetorth, 
I pledge to my countrymen my moſt determined ef- 
forts to exterminate for ever the fatal. uſe of theſe. 
anti-conſtitutional weapons of deſtruction. 

When TI lately publiſhed the book which I enti- 
tuled Jura Anglorum, I did it. with the. immediate 
and direct view of repreſenting, the Conſtitution in 
its genuine colours. I deemed no other defence of 
it neceſſary againſt a man who would ridicule it by 
denying. its very exiſtence, In that work I have 
fully committed myſelf to my country upon the 
true principles of its conſtitution, and have thereby 
contracted a duty to maintain. and. vindicate them 
to my lateſt breath. . | | 
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Mr. Burke in the year 1770 moſt judiciouſly ob- 
ſerved *, © That in the ſilent lapſe of events, as 
« material alterations have been inſenſibly brought 


ce about in the policy and character of governments 
cc and nations, as thoſe which have been marked 


e by the tumult of public revolutions.” That there 


has lately been brought about a material alteration 
in the policy and character of this government and 


this nation, the moſt obſtinate blindneſs alone will 


not diſcover. Nec tam pertinaces fore arbitror, ut 
clariſſimum ſolem ſanis atque patentibus oculis videre ſe 
negent. What the ultimate effects of ſuch alteration 


may be, I will not even hazard a conjecture. 1 


know too well that the taſk of denouncing future 
evils is often dangerous, generally fruitleſs, and al- 


ways invidious. But as far as the alteration has hi- 


therto been operative, every man muſt ſooner or 
later ſee the events which it has produced ; for every 
man by being ſomehow affected muſt feel their con- 


ſequences, and it therefore behoves every man to 


form a right judgment upon them. To this end 
have ] undertaken to ſubmit to the diſpaſſionate re- 
view of my countrymen, the ſyſtem and detail of 
meaſures carried on during the laſt twenty months, 
as the moſt important period of our national exiſt- 
ence. In taking up our hiſtory from the month of 
May, 1792, I ſhall chiefly reſt upon ſuch events as 
may affect in their conſequences the fate of the Con- 
ſtitution of the Country, more than the actual ad- 
miniſtration of its Government : and as this period 
compriſes the time from the publication of my Jura 
Anglorum, which was a mere expoſition of the ac- 
tual ſtate of the Conſtitution when its very exiſtence 


was called in queſtion ;' ſo it throws upon me the 
neceſſity of examining into the cauſes of every ap- 


pearance of deviation in practice from the theory of 


2 Cauſe of the preſent Diſcontents : viz, in 1770. 


| thoſe 
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thoſe principles, which I there laid down as its tru 
baſis. 8 TAS 
I bave always conceived the Britiſh Conſtitution 
to be founded upon a democratic baſis, the free will 
and conſent of the people : that the monarchy and 
ariſtocracy, the other two component parts of that 


' Conſtitution, are emanations and creatures of that 


original ſource of human power: and from this baſe 
alone can I view a monarchy or an ariſtocracy either 
take root, or acquire vigour and permanency. The 
democratic part of the Conſtitution, which volun- 
tarily for the moſt wiſe and ſalutary purpoſes, ſhared 
its power with the monarchy and ariſtocracy, will 
ever feel an intereſt in. preſerving that which it ſo 
providently conferred. Hence that admirable equi- 
poiſe of the three powers, which upholds the ſtupen- 
dous ſtructure; but its origin, foundation, and ſe- 
curity reſt in the free choice and conſent of a free 
people. To weaken but in idea this foundation, 
would endanger, if not overthrow, the moſt puiflant 
ariſtocracy, and ſhake, if not unprop, the firmeſt - 

throne that ever ſuſtained a monarch. + But thus ſe- 

cured it may bid defiance to the rudeſt affaults of 
open violence, as well as to the inſidious attacks of 
diſguiſed malice or miſguided zeal. The people of 
England are too ſenſible of the bleflings of their 
Conſtitution, madly to expoſe themſelves to the un- 
meaſurable evils of a pure democracy; but they 
will alſo preſerve themſelves from ſimple ariſtocracy, 
and from unbalanced monarchy. In the compoſi- 
tion of the three, they alone reſt their ſecurity : the 
experience of ages juſtifies the happy mixture; and 
to perpetuate the equilibrium to the lateſt poſterity, 


+ Not ſo Mr. Burke; who ſays, that the democratic and 
ariſtocratic parts of our Conſtitution are founded upon the Crown 
as their eſſential baſis : from the Crown do they originate, and by 
the energy of that main ſpring alone muſt they be ſet in action. 
Vid. Appeal, p. 46. 

it 
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it requires but that degree of vigilance in its guar- 
dians, which is neceſſary to detect the deſigns of 
thoſe who daringly invade, or thoſe who may from 
ignorance or malice miſrepreſent the Conſtitution. 

Mr. Paine in attempting to debauch the people 
into the mania of a pure Anois directed all his 
efforts towards convincing them, that becauſe the 
exerciſed not the whole, they therefore poſſeſſed no 
ſhare whatever in the powers of our Conſtitution, 
I then ſtood forward to repel this daring attack, 
N merely by ſtating to the people the rights and powers 
which they had retained to themſelves, and thoſe 
which they had delegated to the other two compo- 
nent parts of the legiſlature. I then ſaid, that * 
ce the object of this delegation of power was, to 
cc render the diflolution of government as difficult 
<« as poſſible; and the perfection of its execution 
| * was that ſtupendous equipoiſe of power, that ren- 
c“ ders it almoſt morally impoſſible that one branch 
| & of the legiſlature ſhould outbalance another.“ 
| Having ſtood forward to repel the attacks of thoſe 
who denied the exiſtence of a_ Conſtitution in this 
ö country, I cannot feel myſelf free to retire from the 
challenge of others, who appear to have miſunder- 
ſtood or wilfully to have traduced it. My alarms, 
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ceive dogmas propagated and countenanced by thoſe 
to whom the public looks up with confidence, which 
go to deprive our Conſtitution of its fundamental 
vigour and peculiar perfection. 

In developing the principles of the Conſtitution 
of England, any obſervation. upon, or even refer- 
ence to the actual adminiſtration of the Government 
might have ſeemed irrelevant to the ſubject. But 
in the application of thoſe principles to the ſyſtem 
of meaſures actually purſued within the laſt twenty 


Jura Ang. p. 154. 
months, 


for the public ſafety become too ſerious, when I per- 


EP 


months, it becomes indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſpeak 


of the adviſers as well as the actors of the various 
ſcenes. I know the full extent of my duty to the 
King, of attachment to the Conſtitution, and love to 


my Country. I mean never to loſe ſight of any of 
thefe confiderations in the taſk I have undertaken; 
and I now once for all aſſure the individuals whom 
I ſhall have occaſion to mention in the following 
ſheets, that I intend no perſonal adulation nor cen- 
ſure; but merely to uſe the common right of every 
Engliſhman, to diſcufs and examine public aQs, pub- 
tic writings, and public - wag" | 

It is a political aphoriſm, that to a reflecting peo- 
ple there can be no other partiality for any particu- 
lar miniſters, than a conviction of their earneſtneſs 
and ability to follow up and ſupport the genuine 
principles and ſpirit of the Conſtitution. The peo- 
ple of England ate an indulgent and a patient judge. 
Prodigal of their confidence, they are tardily rouſed 
at the abuſe of it. In their generoſity, they ſeldom 
give to the ſcore of malice what the moſt indulgent 
candour can refer to error of judgment. But there 
is a moment of misfortune and ſuffering, in which 
fimplicity itſelf cannot be miſled. Recovered from 
the fflock of a quick tranſition from proſperity and 
eaſe to diſmay and wretchedneſs, they inquire upon 
reflection, as Memmius did of old, © But who are 
theſe men that have placed themſelves at the helm?” 
I have a firm reliance upon the cool and deliberate 
verdict of Engliſhmen; and when matter of fact is 
plainly told, the deciſion of their judgment will, I 
am confident, receive effect. 

Such is the alteration of the public mind ſince I 
wrote my late work, that, if I had it now in hand, 


I At qui ſunt ii qui rempublicam occupavere ? Homines ſcele- 
ratiſſimi, immani avaritia, nocentiſſimi, udemque ſuperbiſſimi.— 


Sal, de Bel. Jug. 
I ſhould 
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I ſhould doubt of the ſafety of publiſhing thoſe paſ- 
ſages in it, which I (perhaps weakly) then judged 
to be the moſt emphatically conſtitutional of the 
whole. I ſhould probably have dropped my preſent 
purſuit: but it is ſometimes wiſe to borrow inſtruc- 
tion from our opponent : fas gg & ab hoſte doceri. 
I ſhall therefore avail myſelf of Mr. Burke's juſtifi- 
cation for hazarding the attempt T7. It is an un- 
« dertaking of ſome degree of delicacy to examine 
<« into the cauſe of public diſorders. If a man hap- 
< pens not to ſucceed in ſuch an inquiry, he will 
& be thought weak and viſionary : if he touches the 
* true grievance, there is danger that he may come 
% near to perſons of weight and conſequence, who 
* will rather be exaſperated at the diſcovery of their 
“ errors, than thankful for the occaſion of correct- 
* ing them. If he ſhould be obliged to blame the 
% favourites of the people, he will be conſidered as 
< the tool of power; if he cenſures thoſe in power, 
ec he will be looked upon as an inſtrument of fac- 
« tion, But in all exertions of duty ſomething is 
& to be hazarded. In caſes of tumult and diſ- 
& order, our law has inveſted every man, in ſome 
<« ſort, with the authority of a magiſtrate. When 
<« the affairs of the nation are diſtracted, private 
“ people are by the ſpirit of that law juſtified in 
<« ſtepping a little out of their ordinary ſphere.— 
« They enjoy a privilege of ſomewhat more dignity 
e and effect, than that of idle lamentation over the 
e calamities of their country. They may look into 
% them narrowly ; they may reaſon upon them li- 
e berally; and if they ſhould be ſo fortunate as to 
& diſcover the true ſource of the miſchief, and to 
“ ſuggeſt any probable method of removing it, tho” 
* they may diſpleaſe the rulers of the day, they are 
certainly of ſervice to the cauſe of Government.” j 


+ Vid. Mr. Burke's Thoughts on the Cauſes of the Diſcon- 
tents in the Year 1770, pages 1 and 2. 
It 
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It is a common aſſertion, that the truth of hiſtory 
is only the portion of a ſucceeding, and therefore of 
a diſintereſted generation. Such hiſtory may be a 
faithful portrait of form, feature, and character; it 
may keep memory alive; it may ſtimulate ambi- 
tion; but it cannot regulate, correct, nor improve 
the conduct or principles of the actors in ſcenes long 
ſince cloſed. In regions of deſpotiſm, where flat- 
tery or ſervility are the preſervatives of exiſtence, 
truth may not be found in the mouth of the over- 
awed annaliſt ; but in the free Conſtitution of Great 
Britain, I truſt truth may yet be ſpoken, truth may 
yet be publiſhed, zruth may yet be operative. 
Before I enter upon the narrative of events which 
have diſtinguiſhed the period of my intended hif- 
tory, I feel it my duty to notice the riſe, progreſs, 
and effects of certain opinions, ſentiments, or preju- 
dices, which appear to have paved the road for the 
whole train of evils which now afflict our ſuffering 
country. 
The year 1789 was remarkable for the moſt aſto- 
niſhing of all revolutions, that of France. The ge- 
neral impreſſion of horror, under which it is now 
viewed by all ranks of people, creates an impoſſibi- 
lity to ſpeak of it with that temperate preciſion which 
the circumſtances of its firſt year's exiſtence might 
have warranted. It will be foreign from my pur- 
poſe to enter into its origin or progreſs. - Suffice it 
to ſay, that whether the nature or the abuſes of the 
ancient Government contributed more to the revo- 
lution, it was principally planned, and has been 
_ uniformly ſupported and carried on by men of the 
moſt conſummate abandonment, profligacy and im- 
piety. It was, however, rather ſingular, that Mr. 
Burke, who in his public and private capacity had 
been the avowed and ſteady friend of the Revolu- 
tion of America, ſhould ſtand forth as the firſt and 
moſt implacable enemy to that of France. His Re- 
C flections 
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flections on the Revolution of France, though writ- 
ten with more than his uſual brilliancy and elo- 
quence, brought forth Paine's Rights of Man as an 
anſwer, and kindled that political flame of contro- 
verſy which has been productive of the evils we all 
now forely lament, and of which no mortal hath yet 
foreſeen the end. 

From Mr. Burke's character and rank in life, 
from the influence of his opinions upon his fellow- 
ſubjects, it does not ſeem unreaſonable to have 
expected from him ſentiments at leaſt conſiſtent 
with the moſt manifeſt and general leading points 
of our Conſtitution, To account for any deviati- 
on in his books from this obvious tract of duty 
I ſhall not attempt. If the plea of ignorance can 
ſerve him, he may reſt his defence upon it, and I 
ſhall content myſelf with having endeavoured to 
expoſe and counteract the effects of his deluſive 
eloquence upon a very great part of this nation; 
to the effects of which I attribute the whole ſe- 
ties of misfortunes which we now bewail. 

In the enchantments of rich imagery Mr. Burke 
bewilders his loyal reader, and under the warm» 


eſt profeſſions of his own attachment to Govern- 


into principles the molt deſtructive of the Briti 
Conſtitution, Thomas Paine on the other hand, 
taking every advantage of Mr. Burke's denial of 
the firlt principles of civil government, ſecured the 
conſidence of the multitude by perſuading them into 
the eaſy belief of the true origin of civil power; he 
had the addreſs to make proſelytes of them to unde - 
niable truths, in order to ſeduce them into the moſt 
miſchievous of ertors. oo, 

As Mr. Burke's Reflections upon the Revolution 
of France appeared in the year 1790, it will be 
but candid, in making any obſervations upon them, 
to confine (if poſſible) our ideas to the previous eir- 

- cumſtances 


ment he beguiles the unguarded and —— 


„ 


cumſtances of that revolution which could alone 
have given ground for what he has advanced upon 
it. Few perſons, I believe, at this hour think or 
feel upon that ſingular event as they may have 
thought or felt at the period of Mr. Burke's firſt 
publication. Without any pretenſions to a more 


prophetic or intuitive endowment than my neigh- 


bours, I profeſs from the firſt revolutionary ſymp- 
tom in France to have been decidedly of opinion, 


+ that it would end in confuſion, deſtruction, and 
horror. I ſtill profeſs what I then admitted, that 


the nature of the French Government was in- 
trinſically bad, that the abuſes of it were become 
intolerable, and that the political and moral ſyſtem 
of the whole kingdom called loudly for a general 


reform. Such circumſtances mult ſupply the ſteady, 


peaceful, and inaQtive, as well as the ſpeculative, 
turbulent, and ſeditious, with ſtrong arguments, 


| juſt motives, and plauſible reaſons ;—weapons, in 


the hands of the profligate and impious fatally de- 
ſtructive, as in the hands of the virtuous they would 
have enſured peace and bleſſings to the country in 
the cauſe of which they were employed. Theſe ſen- 
timents I publicly declared within ſome months 
after the publication of Mr. Bnrke's Reflections: “ 
That the general abandonment af all revealed re- 
ligion by the higheſt ranks and armies of France, 
* had, more than any other cauſe, been productive 
of the preſent revolution; that it had been 
% planned, carried on, and ſupported by the molt 
& avowed atheiſts and deiſts of that kingdom; and 
“had been uniformly diſreliſhed and oppoſed by all 

thoſe who were actuated by any impulſe of reli- 
gion or morality. The ſuppreſſion of every reli- 
gious inſtitution, the degradation of the clergy, 
5 and the ſanctification of the aſhes of Rouſſeau and 


cc 
cc 


* Cale ſtated by the author, page 15, publiſhed 179 1. 
+ Voltaire, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ce Voltaire, were the infamous proofs of theſe me- 


66 {ancholy truths.” When I make this avowal of 


my own ſentiments upon the early ſtages of the 
French Revolution, I would not even hint an im- 
putation to others, that their differing in opinion 
from me upon the ſubject involved either folly or 
criminality. 

I conceive many of my countrymen to be ſo en- 
raptured with the charms of liberty, that they nobly 
ſympathize with every fellow-creature in the real or 
imaginary enjoyment of it. What wonder then, if 
many of them at the dawning of the French Revolu- 
tion, rejoiced at the ſtruggle of a powerful nation 
to throw off the yoke of deſpotiſm which had galled 
them for centuries? In fact, had the effort been 
made by men of reſpectability; had the mem- 


bers of the Conſtituent Aſſembly been true to their 


truſt, in following the inſtructions (cahiers) of their 
electors; had they not been ſeduced by the fallacy 
and impiety of levelling philoſophers, and philoſo- 
phizing levellers, France probably would enjoy at 
this hour a Government and Conſtitution nearly re- 
ſembling our own, which would have commanded 


the admiration and reſpect of the univerſe. The 


latter ſcenes of this bloody tragedy have unfortu- 


-nately confirmed my judgment, and I believe chang- 


ed thoſe of moſt others, who differed from me upon 
the ſubje& of the French Revolution. 
Much elucidation upon this ſubje& will ariſe out 


of the reflections upon the ſpirit and conduct of this 


country in the reign of Elizabeth towards thoſe who 
ſtruggled againſt the abſolute, though legal and 
long conſtituted Governments of Spain and France. 
So far from its being then reputed criminal to com- 
mend a republican form of government, or to ſym- 
pathize with thoſe who were ſtruggling to enlarge 


and ſecure their liberties, even by force, againſt their 


lawful ſovereign, that the public and private efforts 


of 
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of this nation were mainly conducive to the final 
eſtabliſhing of the Republic of Holland, and to the 
procuring of an honourable capitulation to the va- 
lient defenders of La Rochelle. Nay, ſome not 
unuſeful obſervations may be drawn from the con- 
duct of the counter-revolutionary Mr. Burke, in the 
late conteſt of our American colonies to throw off 
the mild government of their parent country, In 
this hard-laboured attempt to juſtify his ſentiments 
and conduct upon that great ſtruggle of the coloniſts 
to eſtabliſh a free and independent republic, he even 
boaſts *, that as, they had taken up arms from one 
motive only, that is, our attempting to tax them with 
out their conſent ; he certainly never could and never 
did wiſh the colonies io be ſubdued by arms. It was 


ſurely leſs criminal in an Engliſhman to ſympathize 


with a foreign nation ſtruggling againſt the deſpo- 
tiſm of an arbitrary monarchy, and to exult in the 
ſucceſs of their arms againſt other foreign powers 
confederated to keep them in their ancient ſlavery, 
than to juſtify the rebellion of his fellow-ſubjeQs 
againſt the beſt of ſovereigns, and to wiſh ſucceſs 


to their arms againſt the mildeſt of gavernments. 


In reflecting upon the Revolution of France (as 
far as it had proceeded in 1790) Mr. Burke has 
taken occaſion to deliver a political code of doctrine 
upon our own Conſtitution, which has operated a 
very general (I wiſh I could add innoxious) effect 
upon this country. And, as he obſerves himſelf +, 
men ſometimes make a point of honour not to be 
* diſabuſed, and had rather commit a hundred er- 
“ rors than confeſs one“. So has he in his ſubſe- 
quent works followed up, confirmed, and defended 
theſe doQtrines, which it remains for me to prove, 
have brought ſuch miſchief and evils upon the em- 
pire of Great Britain. 


* Appeal, 38, 39. | 
+ Letter to a Member of the National Aſſembly. 
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Mr. Burke tells us, that in writing his Reflec- 
tions + ©© he propoſed to convey to a foreign people 
% not his own ideas, but the prevalent opinions and 
« fentiments of a nation renowned for wiſdom, and 
“ celebrated in ail ages for a well underſtood and 
« well regulated love of freedom: this was the 
„ avowed purpoſe of the far greater part of his 
« work.” And he adds, $ It is clear, he is 
“ not diſavowed by the nation whoſe fentiments 
he had undertaken to deſcribe. His repreſentation 
is authenticated by the verdict of his country.“ 
This is not the firſt verdi& obtained by dint of elo- 
quence. Mr. Burke has certainly reaſon to boaſt of 
his ſucceſs upon this ſcore ; but he generouſly waves 
the glory. © Had his work, ſays he, been recog- 
„ nized as a pattern for dextrous argument and 
«© powerful eloquence, yet if it tended to eſtabliſh 
“ maxims, or to inſpire ſentiments, adverſe to the 
cc wiſe and free Conſtitution of this kingdom, he 


* would only have cauſe to lament, that it poſſeſſed 


« qualities fitted to perpetuate the memory of his 
« offence; oblivion would be the only means of 


e his eſcaping the reproaches of poſterity.” That 


Mr. Burke did actually deliver in his Reflections the 


opinions and ſentiments of the people of England, 


I muſt ever deny. That the ſentiments and opini- 
ons, which he there diſplays, were afterwards adopt- 
ed by the majority of the people of England, I re- 
luQantly admit; for, in admitting it, I behold the 


lamentable revival of a ſpirit and of principles for 
more than a century eſtranged from Britain. 


Mr. Burke himſelf has ſaid, that nothing“ ought 
„to be more weighed, than the nature of books 
&< recommended by public authority. So recommend - 
e ed, they form the character of the age.” By this 
teſt I mean fairly and boldly to try his own works. 
He has lately ſpoken unequivocally and repeatedly 
upon the nature of our Conſtitution; I alſo have 


lately 
+ Appeal, p. 3. ds P. 4. 
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lately committed my ſentiments to the public upon 
the ſame ſubjecrꝰ. I profefs my principles to be the 
antipodes to his. I muſt therefore believe, as I do not 
mean wilfully to abandon my cauſe and my repmtation, 
that principles fundamentally at variance with thoſe of 
my book are fundamentally falſe. Upon their falſity 
or truth IJ am fairly at iſſue with Mr. Burke: the 
public will judge upon the ſubject; for, if I am cor- 
rect, the difference of opinion, ſanRioned as it is, 
intereſts them not lightly f. In ſuch caſe, I might 
ſay, J Non nunc agitur de vedtigalibus, non de fociorum 
injurits : libertas & anima noſtra in dubio eſt, 


* Letter to a Member. p. 30. 
+ Vid. Appeal, p. 29. 
+ Cato's Speech apud Sal. Bel. Catal. 


M. BURKE AND 
The doctrine, that the 


ſovereignty whether exer- 
ciſed by one or many, did 
not only originate from 
the people, but that in 
the people the ſame ſove- 


reignty conſtantly and; 


unalienably reſides, tends 


in my opinion to the 


utter ſubverſion not on- 
ly of all government in 


all modes, and to all ſta- 


ble ſecurities to rational 
freedom, but to all the 
rules and principles of 
morality itſelf. 


Appeal, 56, 57. 
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The Doctrines and Principles of the BgiTisH Con- 
STITUTION, as maintained and ſupported by 


Tiz AUTHOR, 


The true and real baſis 
of civil or political power 
or ſovereignty which ex- 
iſts in each ſtate, is the 
original agreement, com- 
pact, or contract of the 


ſociety or community, 


which forms that ſtate, 
to depute and delegate 
the rights, which were in 
them individually in the 
ſtate of nature, to thoſe, 
whoſe duty it ſhould be- 
come to rule, protect, 
and preſerve the commu- 
nity; for in them the /o- 
vereigniy of power to al- 
ter, change, amend, and 
improve the conſtitution 
and government of the 
community indefeaſibly 
reſides. The Acts of 
4 and 6 Ann. make it 
treaſonable, not to think, 
but to expreſs a thought 
to the contrary. 


Jura, 63. 157. 


It would be preſumption to ſuperadd many ob- 
ſervations to the words of the ſtatute. © It any 
« perſon ſhall, by writing or printing, maintain or 


% afirm 


y 
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C3 
« affirm that the Kings and Queens of this realm, 
% with and by the authority of Parliament, are not 
e able to make laws and ſtatutes of ſufficient vali- 
« dity to limit the Crown, and the deſcent, inheri- 
e tance, and government thereof, every ſuch per- 
„ ſon ſhall be guilty of high treaſon.“ And I have 
faid in Jur. Ang. p. 164, In the preſent conſtitu- 
„ tion of our Government, there can be no Act of 
„ the People which is not an Act of Parliament, 
nor any Act of the Parliament which is not an 


Act of the People.“ 


All things in this his 


(Dr. Price's) fulminat- 
ing bull are not of fo 
innoxious a tendency.— 
His doctrines affect our 
Conſtitution in its vital 
parts. He tells the Re- 
volution Society, in this 
political Sermon, that his 
Majeſty is almoſt the 
only lawful King 1n the 
world, becauſe the only 
one who owes his crown 
to the choice of his peo- 
le. This doctrine, as 
applied to the Prince now 
on the throne, either 1s 
nonſenſe, and therefore 
neither true nor falſe, or 
it affirms a moſt unfound- 
ed, dangerous, illegal, 
and unconſtitutional po- 
ſition. 
Reflectiont, p. 16, 17. 


D 


That our Sovereign 
owes his crown and ſtati- 
on to the free aſſent of the 
people, which is the effi- 
cient cauſe of every free 
Conſtitution, I take to be 
true, ſound, and genuine 
Revolution doctrine, and 
as ſuch was it expreſsly 
delivered by Mr. Locke 
immediately after the Re- 
volution had taken effect. 
„ Theſe which remain, I 
hope, are ſufficient to eſ- 
tabliſh the throne of our 
great reſtorer, our pre- 
ſent King Willianff to 
make good his title in the 
conſent of the people; 
which being the only one 
of all lawful Govern- 
ments, he has more ful. 
ly and clearly than any 
prince in Chriſtendom.“ 
And Bracton, after enu. 
merating the duties of our 

King, 
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King, ſays, © For this end 
was he created and elect- 
ed. 

Jura, 167. 316. 


No one, who knows Mr. Burke, will believe him 
ignorant that the principles of the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion are almoſt the only free principles of any Mo- 
narchy in the world. No one, who knows him not, - 
can ſuppoſe, that he wiltully traduces the obvious 
meaning of Dr. Price, in order to impoſe upon the 


nation. 


All agree, that Bracton in the 13th, and 


Mr. Locke in the 17th century, neither affirmed 
unfounded, dangerous, illegal, nor unconſtitutional 
poſitions, in advancing what Dr. Price has repeated, 


and Mr. Burke denied, 


His Majeſty's heirs and 
ſucceſſors, each in his 
time and order, will come 
to the Crown with the 
ſame contempt of their 
choice, with which his 
Majeſty has ſucceeded to 
that he wears. What- 
ever may be the ſucceſs 
of evaſion in explaining 
away the groſs error of 
fact Mich ſuppoſes, that 


his Majeſty (though he 


holds it in concurrence 
with the wiſhes) owes his 
Crown to the choice of 
his people; yet nothing 
can evade their full ex- 
plicit declaration concer- 
Ring the principle of a 
right in the people to 
chooſe, 
1 


It is very certain that 
by far the greateſt part of 
the people of England do 
now believe and main- 
tain, that both his preſent 
Majeſty and the late King 
William became entitled 
to the ſovereignty of this 
Country upon thoſe prin- 
ciples, which from the 
days of King William 
have been called Revolu- 


tion principles; not that 


they were formed, given, 
or even eſtabliſhed by the 
Revolution; but that the 
Revolution was effected by 
them. No Sovereign, in 
fact, from King Egbert 
to his preſent Maſeſty, 
has ever owed his Crown 

to 


„ | 
chooſe, which right is di- 
realy maintained, and te- 


naciouſly adhered to. 
Reflections, 20. 


to any other, than theſe 
identical principles. 
: Fura, 167, 


His Majeſty can be little pleaſed with Mr. Burke, 
for inſulting any part of his ſubjects with the aſſur- 
ance that he holds his Crown in contempt of any of 
thoſe, whoſe conſent, as Mr. Locke ſays, can alone 
make good his title to it, and without whoſe con- 
| ſent his Government would not be lawfyl. What 
can be ſo unconſtitutional as to attempt to deprive 
the Crown of its only true and ſolid baſis? On what 
other ground will he ſecure the throne, but on the 


choice and conſent of a free people ? 


It is far from ĩmpoſſi- 
ble to reconcile, if we do 
not ſuffer ourſelves to be 


entangled in the mazes 


of metaphyſical ſophiſ- 
try, the uſe both of a firſt 
rule and an occaſional 
deviation: the ſacredneſs 
of an hereditary princi- 
ple of Government, with 
a power of change in its 
application in caſes of 
extremity, if we take 
the meaſure of them 
at the Revolution, the 
change is to be eonfined 
to the peccant part only, 
to the part which produ- 
ced the neceſſary devi- 
ation; and even then, it 
is to be effected without 
a decompoſition of the 

whole 


As for all the other 
rights, liberties, and pri- 
vileges, which are com- 
monly ſaid to have been 
acquired, ſecured, or 
confirmed unto us at that 
period, by the Bill of 
Rights, or otherwiſe; it 
appears evident that no- 
thing more was in fact 
gained by the people at 
the Revolution, than an 
expreſs acknowl nt 
or recognition by the 
Sovereign, that the peo 


ple were entitled to, and 


might for ever enjoy 
thoſe rights, to which 
without any ſuch ac- 
knowledgment, or re- 
cognition, they had an 
indefeaſible title; not 

coeval 


— — 
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whole civil and political coeval and coequal with, 
maſs, for the purpoſe of but prior to the Sove- 
originating a new civil reign's title to the Crown: 
order out of the firſt for the rights of the peo- 
elements of ſociety. ple preceded the original 
Reflections, 29. compact upon which ſo- 
ciety was formed, and 
the rights of the ſove- 
reign were granted by 
the people for their pre- 

ſervation. | 


Jura, 169, 


If this doctrine of Mr. Burke can be at all un- 
derſtood, it implies the grofleſt abſurdity and moſt 
palpable contradiction. A necęſſary deviation from a 
rule imports an impoſſibility to obſerve it: the ac- 
tual deviation then becomes an act of neceſſity : 
that precludes free will, without which neither 
election nor conſent can even be conceived. And 
Mr. Locke, who knew ſomething of reaſoning and 
ſomething of the true Whig principles as well as 
Mr. Burke, compliments this very King William, 
upon his making good his title to the throne, not 
not by the neceflary deviation from the old rule of 
ſucceſſion, but by his being preferred to it without 
any other right than that of the conſent of the peo- 
ple 77 only title to any lawful government. 
SwinWW indeed mult be the multitude, that can di- 
geſt ſuch huſks of argument upon neceſſity. No, 
they will ever believe that William the Stadtholder 
was ſeated on the throne of England by the free 


choice and conſent of their anceſtors, as his Ma- 
jeſty is, and his ſucceſſors will be, by the like free 


choice and conſent of the nation. 


It 


E At 


Itis indeed difficult, per- 
haps impoſſible, to give 
limits to the mere ab- 
ſtract competence of the 
ſupreme power, ſuch as 
was exerciſed by Parlia- 
ment at that time; but 
the limits of a moral 


competence, ſubjecting 


even in powers more in- 
diſputably ſovereign, oc- 
caſional will to perma- 
nent reaſon and to the 
ſteady maxims of faith, 
juſtice, and fixed funda- 
mental policy, are per- 
fectly intelligible, and 
perfectly binding upon 
thoſe who exerciſe any 
authority, under any 
name, or under any title 
in the ſtate. | 


Reflections, 28. 


] 


At this moment, this 
principle The ſovereignty 
of power ever did, and 
now do-s, unalienably re- 


fide in the people, exiſts, 


becauſe it is univerſally 
and invariably true: and 
it muſt for ever have ex- 
iſted with the ſame force 
and efficacy that it now 
does, becauſe univerſal 
truth excludes all de- 
grees. From this inva- 
riable and ever operative 
principle have ariſen 
all the various changes, 
innovations and im- 
provements which have 
at different times been 
effected in our Con- 
ſtitution and Govern- 
ment by the means of 
reformation and revolu- 


from the rule. And Mr. Burke, by ad 
this only to be a mere abſtract competence ot the 


tion. Jura, 130. 


This avowal of the actual exerciſe of power by 
Parliament defeats the idea of a neceſſary adeuiation 


ing 


ſupreme power, again flies in the face of the Act of 
Ann, which never could have made ſuch abſira# 


competence the ſubject of a poſitive law, and much 
leſs of high treaſon. 


So far is it from being The public ſteps which 


true that we acquired a were then taken by the 


Tight by the Revolution nation were probably 
to ſug· 
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to ele& our Kings, that 
if we had poſſeſſed it be- 
fore, the Engliſh nation 
did, at that time, moſt ſo- 
lemnly renounce and ab- 
dicate it, for themſelves 
and all their poſterity 
for ever. Theſe gentle- 
men may value them- 
ſelves as much as they 
pleaſe for their Whig 
principles; but I never 
deſire to be thought a 
better Whig than Lord 
Somers, or to underſtand 
the principles of the Re- 
volution better than thoſe 
by whom it was brought 
about, or to read in the 
Declaration of Right any 
myſteries unknown to 
thoſe, whoſe penetrating 
ſtyle has engraved in our 


ordinances, and in our 


hearts, the words and 
ſpirit of that immortal 


law. Reflections, 27. 


ſuggeſted and recom- 


mended by Lord Somers, * 
and they certainly were 


not grounded - upon our 
having renounced an 
rights at the Revolution: 


on the contrary, they 


were adopted for the ex- 
preſs and avowed purpoſe 
of keeping alive the ge- 
nuine conſtitutional prin- 
ciples, upon which the 
right of the people toalter 
the ſucceſſion and govern- 
ment was exerciſed at 
the Revolution; and up- 
on the preſumption, that 
the Church of England 
could not be brought in- 
to danger by the propa- 
gation or maintenance of 
thoſe principles. 

Jura, 181. 


Hl Mr. Burke outſoars the higheſt flights of 


Toryiſm. The idea of a nation poſſeſſing a funda- 
mental right of altering its Government at one time, 


and diveſting itſelf of it at another, is truly new. 


Our Revolution then ef 1688 not only operated a 
change (by neceſſary deviation from the rule) in the 
tenure and deſcent of the Crown of England, but 
allo in the very eſſence of ſocial nature. For as long 
as ſociety ſhall laſt, there muſt be Government, 


and whilſt there is Government, it muſt be in its 


nature 


1 1 


nature alterable by the community which framed it. 
I ſhould be guilty of treaſon were I to deny this of 


the Britiſh Government. 


For to limit the.Crown, 


and the deſcent, inheritance, and government thereof, 
as the nation pleaſes, opens every poſſible avenue 
to alteration that human ingenuity can deviſe. 


The two Houſes, in 
the Act of King Wil- 
liam, did not thank God 
that they had found a 
fair opportunity to aſſert 
a right to chooſe their 
own Governors, much 
leſs to make an election 
the only lawful title to 
the Crown. Their hav- 
ing been in a condition 
to avoid the very ap- 
pearance of it, as much 
as poſſible, was by them 
conſidered as a providen- 
tial eſcape. They threw 
a politic well wrought 
veil over every circum- 


ſtance tending to weaken 


the rights, which in a 
meliorated order of ſuc- 
ceſſion they meant to 
perpetuate; or which 
might furniſh a prece- 
dent for any future de- 
parture from what t 

had then ſettled for ever. 


Reflections, 25. 


The declaration by the 
National Convention, of 
the circumſtances, that 
on this occaſion ſummon- 
ed them to the exerciſe of 
their inherent and inde- 
feaſible rights, which I 
call the verdi& of the 
nation, ſo far from be- 
ing calculated to ſuppreſs 
or diſſemble the matter 
of fact, appears to have 
been worded with the 
moſt cautious intention 
of handing down to the 
lateſt poſterity a full 
and faithful ſtatement of 
the facts, which induced 
them to make, and would 
induce poſterity to ap- 
prove of and ſupport 
theſe alterations > the 
Conſtitution and Go- 
vernment of the Coun- 
try. They make this 
expoſition, or rather 
boaſt of the circumſtan- 
ces, as tending to vivify 
and confirm not to weaken 
the rights, which in the 
meliorated order of ſuc- 
C ſeſſion 
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perpetuate. And the 
Acts, which they en- 
grafted upon this decla- 
ration, are the ſtrongeſt 
evidence of our anceſtors 
wiſhes to keep alive and 


on which they paſſed 
them, Jura, 179. 


Whatever reluctance Mr. Burke may now feel to 
unveil or diſcloſe the truth of facts and principles, he 
does much injuſtice to our anceſtors in attempt- 
ing to fix that imputation upon them. They even 
boaſted of the rights they then exerciſed; and per- 

etuated with all poſſible caution the precedent on 
which they acted, not only to juſtify their own pro- 
ceeding, but to ſanction poſterity to follow the ex- 


ample, in caſe they ſhould ever be expoſed to the . 


like melancholy occaſion. They had no other idea 
of perpetuity in the AQ of Settlement, than of en- 
tailing the Crown in the Brunſwick line, under cer- 
tain conditions. And to ſay, that this may not be 
opened, or broken in upon, by a future ad of Par- 
liament, is treaſon, by the Act of Ann, which Act 


was paſſed for the better ſecurity of her Majeſty's Per- 


ſon ami Government. 


It would be to repeata Some perſons may al- 
very trite ſtory, to recall ſo formerly have been 
to your memory all thoſe prepoſſeſſed of the idea, 
circumſtances which de- that the Revolution was 
monſtrated, that their an act of neceſſity in the 
accepting King William ſtricteſt moral ſenſe in 
was not properly a choice; which neceſſity can be 
but to all thoſe who did taken; and that it never 

5 not ſhould 


by 


ceſſion they meant to 


active the principles up- 
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not wiſh in effect to recall 
King James, or to de- 
luge their Country in 
blood, and again to bring 
their religion, laws, and 
liberties into the peril 
they had juſt eſcaped, it 
was an act of necęſſity in 
the ſtricteſt moral ſenſe 
in which neceſſity can be 
taken. Reflections, 23. 


ſhould furniſh a prece- 
dent for any departure 
from what they had then 
ſettled for ever. Through 
fear and anxiety there- 
fore, leſt in theſe prepoſ- 
ſeſſions the genuine prin- 
ciples of the Revolution 
might merge and be- 
come extinguiſhed, the 
Nation at different times 
has taken the moſt ef- 
fectual means to perpe- 
tuate the ſpirit and prin- 
ciples of the Revolution 
to their lateſt poſterity. 
Jura, 180, 


Even after the abdication of King James, his 
perſonal excluſion was not an act of neceſſity, but 


of choice and conſent. 


The nation might have 


recalled him either with or without new conditi- 


Ons. 


But much leſs was the election of William 


Prince of Orange an act of neceſſity. For how 
or why was the Nation neceſſitated to give him a 
life eſtate in the crown, even after the death of 
his wife, when all relation was diſſolved between 
him and the crown; and to open the law in his fa- 
vour to the prejudice of the proteſtant heir at law 
the princeſs Ann? Who without Mr. Burke's quick 
and fertile conception of neceſſities, and dim- ſighted 
tardinefs to diſcover an efficient conſent in the 
people, can find out by what ſort of necgſſity the na- 
tion paſſed over the iſſue male and legal heir ap- 
parent to the crown, even being proteſiant? Was it 
an act of neceſſity to credit the tale of the warm- 
ing pan; or to wrap it up with its contents in a 


politic well-wrought veil? This in fact was the 


only 
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only circumſtance which our anceſtors did not 


bring forward to the broadeſt day-light. Was it 
another or the ſame act of necęſſity which compelled 
and obliged the nation to compliment the Stadt- 
bolder of Holland with a limitation of the crown, 
in default of iſſue of the Princeſſes Mary and 
Ann, to the heirs of his body, in preference to 
the preſent Brunſwick Family as deſcendants of the 
Princeſs Sophia? But Mr. Burke has diſcovered the 
ſtricteſt moral necefity for the Nations making this 
voluntary limitation of the crown to the heirs of 
the body of a Dutch Stadtholder upon any woman 
whomſoever, unqualified even with the condition of 


Proteſtantiſm. A reluctance to admit of true prin- 
ciples will always drive to falſity and folly, 


In the famous law of 
3 Car. I. called the Pe- 
tition of Right, the Par- 
liament ſays to the King, 
Your ſubjeQs have inhe- 
rited this freedom, claim - 
ing their franchiſes, not 
on abſtract principles as 
the rights of. men, but as 
the rights of Engliſh- 
men, and as a patrimony 
derived from their fore- 
fathers. Selden and the 
other profoundly learn- 
ed men, who drew this 
petition of right, were as 
well acquainted, at leaſt 
with all the general prin- 
ciples concerning the 
Tights of men, as any of 
their diſcourſers in our 
To pulpits 


By the Bill of Rights, 
the Nation aſſerts gene- 
rally that abuſes and en- 
croachments were made, 
or attempted by the 
Crown in open and di- 
rect violation of the an- 
cient and indefeaſible rights 
of the people. And there- 
tore the operative part of 
that ſtatute, which re- 
lates to thoſe rights and 
liberties, does not enact 
any thing new by way of 
grant, or eyen confir- 
mation of thoſe rights 
and liberties to the peo- 
ple; but it conſiſts of 
theſe ſingular words: 
They do claim, demand, 


and inſiſt upon all and 


ſingular 
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pulpits or on your tri- ſingular the premiſes as 


bune. their undyubted rights and 


Reflections, 46. liberties. Jura, 192. 


What abſurdity Mr. Burke would impoſe upon 
the public by this argument, I cannot even con- 
jecture. Would he have Engliſhmen claim Engliſh 
liberties, as the rights of man, or even ſocial man, 
which are common to all mankind and not pecu- 
liar to Engliſhmen? I defy Mr. Burke's ingenuity 
and eloquence to frame a more pointed, conciſe, 
and abſolute claim (even upon abſtract principles) 
than this of our anceſtors? claim of their fundamen- 
tal rights and liberties. Their preface 1s, that 
their monarchs had heretofore encroached upon 
them. Their claim: We claim, demand, and inſiſt 
upon the premiſes as our undiubted rights and liber- 


ties. 


The ceremony of ca- 
ſhiering Kings, of which 
theſe gentlemen talk d 
much at their eaſe, can 
rarely if ever be per- 
formed without force. It 
then becomes a caſe of 
war and not of conſtitu- 
tion. Laws are command- 
ed to hold their tongues 
amongſt arms; and tri- 
bunals fall to the ground 
with the peace, they are 


no longer able to uphold. 


The Revolution of 1688 


was obtained by a juſt 
war, in the only eaſe, 


in 


Since the firſt inſtitu- 
tion of civil or political 
government upon earth, 
there never exiſted, in 
my opinion, an inſtance 
in which the tranſcenden- 
cy of this ſovereign right 
in the people was fo clear- 
ly demonſtrated, as in 
our Revolution of 1688; 
for in that temporary 
diflolution of Govern- 
ment, which was occa- 
ſioned by the abandon- 
ment or dereliction of it 
by the executive power, 
the people in reality and 

prattice 
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in which any wat, and practice carried their 
much more a civil war, rights to an extent far 
can be juſt. beyond the ſpeculative 
Reflections, 43. allowances of the moſt 

| unconfined theoriſts, 
Fura, 198, 


What is obtained by war, is acquired by conqueſt. 
Mr. Locke did not look up to conqueſt for a good 
title to King William. And Mr. Burke cannot be 
ignorant, that Parliament ordered even a biſhop's 
book to be burnt, for teaching that King William's 
right to the throne had been acquired by con- 


queſt, 


The ſpeculative line 
of demarcation, where 
obedience ought to end, 
and reſiſtance muſt be- 
gin, is faint, obſcure and 
not eaſily definable. It 
is not a ſingle act, or a 
ſingle event, which de- 
termines it. 

Reflections, 43. 


In the Engliſh Conſti- 
tution, the power of the 
Sovereign or King is 
confined or limited to 
that of the law: beyond 


this limitation the very 


relation ceaſes: conſe- 
quently where there is 
no King nor Sovereign, 
there the paſſive obedi- 
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ence and non reſiſtance 
of the ſubject to him is 
out of the queſtion, as 
is ſelf. evident. 


Jura, 473. 


Here is an open and unequivocal revival of the 
doctrine of paſſive obedience and non-reſfiſtance. 


It can only have effect in abſolute monarchies. 


(Jur. Ang. 471.) © In regal Governments was 
ce this doQrine engendered, foſtered and reared ; 
“ and when our Kings wiſhed or attempted to 
<« ere themſelves into regal arbitrary 3 

they 
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ce they attempted at the ſame time to tranſplant 
« jt into this country.” Woe unto ſuch attempts 


by ſovereigns or ſubjects 


Kings in one ſenſe 
are the ſervants of the 
people, becauſe their 
power has no other ra- 
tional end, than that of 
the general advantage : 
but it is not true, that 
they ate in the ordinary 
ſenſe (by our Conſtitu- 
tion at leaſt) any thin 
like ſervants; the eſ- 
ſence of whoſe ſituation 
is to obey the commands 
of ſome other, and to be 
removeable at pleaſure. 
But the King of Great 
Britain obeys no other 
perſon ; all other perſons 
are individually, and 
collectively too under him, 
and owe to him a legal 
obedience. 

Reflections, 41. 


Thoſe who trace the 
King's ſovereignty from 
the immediate appoint- 
ment of the community, 
undervalue and contemn 
the people, in propor- 
tion, as they ſubſtract 
from the majeſty of theit 
appointee: for the refu- 
ſal of the abſolute honors 
to the prince, is the diſ- 
avowal of the relative 
honour to the people. 
I ſhall therefore here- 
after conſider the ſub- 
miſſion and reſpe& due 
from the ſubje& to the 
ſovereign as a civil duty 
and obligation, which 
every member of the 
community is indiſpenſa- 
bly obliged to perform 
under the penalties which 
the State has annexed 
to the crime of high 
treaſon. 

Jura, 218. 


Here Mr. Burke diſſembles no longer his doc- 
trines; he is explicit, and formally ſubjects both 
houſes of Parliament to the abſolute and ſole will 


of the King. 


The Nation can only act collective- 


ly through their repreſentatives in Parliament ; 


and 
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and if they colleCtively owe the King a legal obe- 
dience, then may he impoſe law upon them: the 
conſequences of ſuch doctrine are rather ſerious 
both to the King and People. 


Unqueſtionably there 
was a revolution in the 
perſon of King William, 
a ſmall and temporary 
deviation from the ſtrict 
order of a regular here- 
ditary ſucceſſion: but it 
is againſt all genuine 
principles of juriſpru- 
dence to draw a princi- 
ple from a law made in 
a ſpecial caſe, and re- 
garding an individual 
perſon. 

| Reflections, 23. 


The inhererit rights 
and incumbent duties of 
individuals and of the 
community, of which I 
have before ſpoken, will, 
when candidly viewed, 
I hope, ſufficiently juſtify 
and for ever eſtabliſh the 
principles upon which our 
anceſtors effected the Re- 
volution, and their poſte- 
rity to this day cheriſh 
and ſupport it in its con- 
lequences and effects. 


Jura, 193. 


What Mr. Burke calls a temporary ſmall deviation, 
was the moſt arbitrary, wide, voluntary ſettlement 
that ever was made of a crown. Extinguiſhing the 
legal rights of an unoffending unheard infant, giv- 
ing rights to a ſtranger who had neither claim nor 
pretenſions, and not only impoſing a condition on 
the tenure of the crown which depended upon the 
uncontroulable obligation of ſubmitting the under- 
ſtanding of the Sovereign to the revelations of reli- 
gion, but alſo precluding the old line of ſucceſſion 
from the very poſſibility of holding their ancient 
inheritance, by conforming with the condition of 
its preſent tenure. I wonder not that Mr. Burke's 
antagoniſts denominate him truly an unprincipled 


Whig, who can diſcover no principle in our Revo— 
lution of 1688. 


I believe, 


I believe, Sir, that 
many on the Continent 
altogether miſtake the 
condition of a King of 
Great Britain. He is a 
real King, and not an ex- 
ecutive officer. If he will 
not trouble himſelf with 
contemptible derails, nor 
with to degrade himſelf 
by becoming a party in 
little ſquabbles, I am far 


from ſure, that a King of 


Great Britain, in what- 
ever concerns him as a 
King, or indeed as a ra- 
tional man, who com- 
bines his public intereſt 
with his perſonal ſatiſ- 
faction, does not poſleſs 
a more real, ſolid, ex- 
tenſive power, than the 


King of France was pol- 
ſeſſed of before this 
miſerable Revolution. 


The direct power of the 
King of England is con- 
ſiderable. His indirect 
and far more certain 
power is great indeed. 

Letter to a Member, 67. 


<< I 


I have already given 
you to underſtand that 
there is a very noted 
ſentence, a favourite 
maxim or rule in the 
civil law : © That which 
pleaſes the prince has 
the effect of a law.“ The 
laws of England admit 
of no ſuch maxim, or 
any thing like it. A 
King of England does 
not bear ſuch a ſway 
over his ſubjects as a 
King merely, but in a 
mixt political capacity : 
he is obliged by his co- 
ronation oath to the ob- 
ſervance of the laws, 
which ſome of our Kings 
have not been able to 
digeſt, becauſe thereby 
they are deprived of that 
free exerciſe of domi« 
nion over their ſubjects 
in that full extenſive 
manner, as thoſe Kings 
have, who preſide and 


| govern by an abſolute re- 


gal power; who, in pur- 


ſuance of the laws of 


their reſpective king- 
doms, in particular the 
civil law and of the a- 
foreſaid maxim, govern 
their ſubjects, change 
laws, enact new ones, 


inflict puniſhments, and 


impoſe 


3 1 


impoſe taxes at their free 
will and pleaſure, and 
determine ſuits at law 
when and as they think 


fit. Jura, 319, quoted 
From ks 


| Here are two new paradoxes for the ſolution of 
Mr. Burke's diſciples: I profeſs myſelf inadequate 
to their ſolution. I know no power in the Crown 
which the Conſtitution does not give arid recog- 
nize; and which muſt therefore be direct and 
poſitive. Much leſs do I conceive that an indirect 
power proceeding from an unknown or unavowed 
cauſes ſhould be more certain than the direct power 
which all know and all acknowledge. But with 
ſorrow and jndignation do I hear Mr. Burke boaſt 
of the unbounded effects of any power in our Crown. 
I have been in the old-faſhioned habit of placing 
the ſecurity both of king and fubject in the direct 
limited power of the Crown. This contraſt of the 
abſolute government of France againſt the limited 
monarchy of England by Forteſcue is boldly in- 
verted by Mr. Burke, who thinks, I preſume, the 
legiſlative power in the individual to be the neceſ- 
ſary ſupport of a modern king of England, to whom 
the nation collectively owes a legal obedience. 
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It has been the miſ- Wherever miſrepre- 
fortune and not the glo- ſentation of truth has 
ry of this age, that every exiſted, and that miſre- 
thing is to be diſcuſſed. preſentation has been 
(Refl. p. 17) The Britiſh attended with perni- 
Conſtitution may have cious conſequences, diſ- 
its advantages pointed cuſſion alone can cure 
out to wiſe and reflect- the evil. I openly avow N 
ing minds: but it is of this to be the intent of m9 
too high an order of ex- my making this publi- 1 
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cellence to be adapted 


mon. It takes in too 
many views, it makes 
too many combinations 
to be ſo much as com- 


prehended by ſhallow 
and ſuperficial under- 
ſtandings. Profound 


thinkers will know it 
in its reaſon and ſpirit. 
The leſs enquiring will 
recognize it in their feel- 
ings and their experi- 
ence. Appeal, 113. 


to thoſe which are com- 


OUr 


B ' 


cation; and with this 
view am I induced to 
make the moſt public 
and unequivocal profeſ- 
ſion GF thoſe principles 
which have engendered, 
nurtured and maturated 
Conſtitution, and 
which, if ſtrictly ad- 
hered to, muſt ever pre- 
ſerve it in full vigour, 
and ſy perpetuate it ta 
the lateſt poſterity. 1 
am very far from wiſk- 
ing to draw a veil over 
the principles which juſ- 
tified the alterations in 
the Conſtitution of our 
Government at the Re- 
volution. Jura, 168, 


This veiling and myſterious principle of Mr. 
Burke tends firſt to blind, then to irritate, and 


finally 


to miſlead the multitude, The knowledge 


of their rights will encourage them to preſerve 


them. 


If they be ignorant of what they have, 


they will attempt to acquire what they are not en- 


titled to. 
and confuſion. 


And hence the cataſtrophe of diſorder 
Mr. Burke did not always ſee 


through that hazy miſt which now dims his fight. 


cc 
cc 


«© the people. 


He could formerly ſee, that * In all diſputes 
between the people and their rulers, the pre- 
ſumption was at leaſt upon a par in favour of 
Experience may perhaps juſtify 
* me in going further: 


Where popular diſcon- 


tents have been very prevalent, it may be well 


Thoughts on the Cauſe of the preſent Diſcontents, ſub niit. 


F 


affirmed 


1 


te affirmed and ſupported, that there has been ge- 
„ nerally ſomething found amiſs in the Conſtitu- 
& tion, or in the conduct of Government. The 
* people have no intereſt in diſorder. When they 
ce do wrong it is their error, not their crime. 
„ But with the governing part of the ſtate, it is far 
* otherwiſe. They certinly may act by ill deſign, 
as well as by miſtake.” The confirmation of 
ignorance is a very new mode of correcting error. 
Upon the publication of Mr. Burke's book, the 
readineſs, if not avidity, with which the majority 
of the country imbibed his principles was as aſto- 
niſhing to the obſerver as it was alarming to the 
reaſoner upon the conſequences. The firſt fruits 
of his extraordinary political miſſion were truly 
ſuperabundant: the harveſt returned a hundred 
fold; and if the purity of his zeal could admit it, 
we ſhould pardon the emotion of vanity that the 
number and quality of his proſelytes might raiſe 
in his breaſt. He had the addreſs, or the power, 
or the good or the bad fortune to ſeduce the 
public into the conviction, that every variance of 
opinion upon the policy or propriety of every mea- 
.ſure of Adminiſtration became the unequivocal and 
irrevocable teſt of hoſtility or enmity to the Britiſh 
Conſtitution : hereby attempting from henceforth 
to divide the nation into two parties, which he diſ- 
criminated by the new and emphatical appellations 
of modern and ancient Whigs, His own words will 
beſt explain the meaning of the terms. The 
„ modern Whigs in Parliament, who are ſo warm 
* in condemnation of Mr. Burke and his book, 
e and of courſe of all the principles of the ancient 
* Conſtitutional Whigs of this country.” In de- 
fiance however of this fulminating bull of excom- 
munication againſt all the difſenters from Mr. 
Burke and his book and his principles, ſome few 
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who dared expreſs their diſſent and proteſt againſt 
them, ſtood firm to the principles of the ancient 
Conſtitutional Whigs ot this kingdom. They were 
not the larger, but time and reaſon and events 
will ſhew whether they were not the ſounder part 
of the community. 

The moſt ſtupendous powers of Mr. Burke's 
eloquence were now experienced in the ſudden 
and general ſubmiſſion of the nation to his new 
political paradoxes: henceforth the whole ſyſtem 
of meaſures began to be directed by the newly 
acquired ſpirit of this regenerated ſyſtem. It will 
be ſcarcely credited by poſterity, that at the cloſe 
of the 18th century, the condemnation of Mr. 
Burke and of his book upon the Revolution of 
France, and of his principles, became in the eyes 
of the Britiſh Nation the teſt of turbulence, fac- 
tion and ſedition. The man, who can talk of a 
ſwiniſh multitude becauſe it is illiterate, who ſets 
his face againſt the reformation of all abuſes in 
Government, and hazards doctrines pointedly de- 
ſtructive of the genuine principles of the conſtitu- 
tional Whigs of this kingdom, may well be ex- 
pected to perſecute with unrelenting rigour the dif- 
terent ſocieties that had been eſtabliſhed under the 
denominations of Friends of the People, Friends 
to a parliamentary Reform, or the Liberty of the 
Preſs, and the Whig and other Clubs for conſtitu- 
tional information. All theſe together with the 
non-approvers of Mr. Burke and his book, are 
promiſcuouſly involved in the general anathema, 
exterminated from the pale of the Conſtitution, 
and proſcribed as her avowed and determined ene- 
mies. Such was the enthuſiaſm of this new and 
numerous coalition, ſuch their conſidence in their 
newly acquired ſtrength, that policy and prudence 
were not even attended to. Inſtead of ſeparating 
and dividing their opponents, they fooliſhly in- 
creaſed their numbers, by connecting all the male. 
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contents of the kingdom in one common cauſe of 
oppoſition to themſelves, and of courſe as Mr. 
Burke ſays, 10 all the principles of the ancient Conſti- 
zutional Whigs of this country. I carry not my ſcepti- 
ciſm to the height of thoſe, who have denied the ex- 
iſtence of any enemies to our Conſtitution amongſt 
us. Such I hold every man, who adopts the — 
ling doctrines of Paine, and every man, who ſup- 
ports the ſpirit of arbitrary power: ſuch I hold 
every man, whether he attempts to eſtabliſh in this 
country a pure republic or an abſolute monarchy : 
but ſuch I do not hold every man, who is a friend 
of the people, or a friend to parliamentary reform, 
or to the liberty of the preſs, or a member of the 
Whig club, or of the Society for procuring con- 
ſtitutional information. 

Miniſters ſhould be more fully and more prac- 
tically convinced than other men, that there is a 
tenacious quality of adheſion in all popular diſ- 
contents, by which they entwine and incorporate 
upon approximation. At this hour there was a 
ſerious call upon them, 'To prevent the increaſing 
union and conſequently ſtrength of the male-con- 
tents. This could only be effected by diſengaging 
from the general caule of murmur all thoſe, who 
really had originally and who might then {till re- 
tain different wiſhes from others, who aimed at the 
total ſubverſion cf the preſent eſtabliſhment, The 
nation would then have known who were friends, 


and who enemies to the Conſtitution. Then would 


have ceaſed the artful, but wicked and miſchievous 
ſyſtem of confounding a wiſh to reform the popu- 
lar repreſentation in parliament with that of ſub- 
verting the Conſtitution : of viewing all exertions 
to correct the abuſes, as ſo many attempts to deſtroy 


the principles of Government; and of repreſenting . 


love and friendſhip for the people, as incompa- 
tible with reſpe& and loyalty for the ſovereign. 
No 
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No human inſtitution can be brought to that de- 
gree of perfection, that it ſhall not at times require 
ſome amendment and improvement; and plain 
reaſon ſhews us, that thoſe are ever the moſt 
ſincerely attached to the inſtitution, who are molt 
forward to amend and improve it, as its defects, 
abuſes or vices ſhall appear. There cannot ſurely 
be ſo ſeaſonable, ſo proper, ſo neceſlary a time to 
apply the remedy, as when the diſeaſe threatens 
to attack the vital parts and become infectious. I 
have heretofore ſaid that“ to prove that any 
“ human inſtitution has attained its ne plus ultra 
ce of perfection, is to produce internal evidence 
ce of a radical deficiency or vice in the ſyſtem; 
e and to prove a continued progreſs in the melio- 
& ration. or improvement of a ſyſtem is concluſive 
& evidence, that the ground-work of the ſuper- 


„ ſtructure is in its nature firm and permanent. I 


& have endeavoured to trace and mark the ad- 
ce vances which our Conſtitution has been gra- 
& dually making, ſince its firſt inſtitution, towards 
6 the perfection of civil liberty; and in this pro- 
„ preſs do we find the ſureſt earneſt of future im- 
«© provements, as the exigencies of times and cir- 
* cumſtances ſhall require them.“ 

It was in the direct ſpirit of Mr. Burke's ſweep- 
ing anathema, that every idea, every 'wiſh, every 
attempt to reform the repreſentation of the people 
in parliament, or to befriend the general rights of 
the people, from which alone has ariſen the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, has been holden out, as an intention, 
delign, and effort to ſubvert and annihilate it. To 
condemn Mr. Burke and his book, became a re- 
nunciation of Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights; 
to reſiſt the principle of arbitrary and abſolute 
power over the people, was the war-whoop of re- 
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bellion; and a good wiſh to the happy eſtabliſh- 
ment of a better order of things in France, was an 
unequivocal determination to overthrow the whole 
ſyſtem of our preſent eſtabliſhment, To the magi- 
cal charms, or overbearing powers of Mr. Burke's 
eloquence the whole nation almoſt, for a time, 
bowed down and ſubmitted. But I ſtill boaſt of 
the reluctance and indignation, with which 1 ever 
beheld him wave on his triumphant pennant, the 
too confident device, Si non eſt pro nobis contra 
patriam eſt, Such however, for the (ill-fated) 
moment, was the mark of the beaſt. Whether 
Thomas Paine would level all diſtinctions, Mr. 
Fox propagate his ideas of a revolutionary Whig, 
Mr. Erſkine ſtand up for the rights of juries, or 
Mr. Grey promote a parliamentary reform, they 
were all equally confounded in the condemnation 
of Mr. Burke and his book, and of courſe equally 
involved in the condemnation of all the principles 
of the ancient conſtitutional Whigs of this country. 
Though the dreams of Britons may be general, 
they are tranſient, and their waking reflections will 
do away the deluſion. 

The ſpirit of a ſyſtem of Government is not only 
to be read in the ſpecific acts of an Adminiſtra- 
tion, but it pervades and directs every meaſure 
which the country, under its influence, purſues 
and adopts. In this miſguided ſpirit of attribut- 
ing the whole diſaſters of the country to the wiſhes 
and exertions of the friends of the people, and the 
promoters of a parliamentary reform, we have be- 
holden parochial meetings throughout the king- 
dom, eſtabliſhed, as their reſolutions generally 
run, to preſerve themſelves againſt the horrid attempts 
of daring and ſeditious men, who under the ſpecious 
pretence of refirmation, wiſh to ſubvert the Conſtitution 
and Government of the country, To ſuch of you, my 
countrymen, who now ſee, or who ever have ſeen 


the 
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the neceſſity of ſuch a reform, who now are exert- 
ing, or who ever have exerted yourſelves in bring- 
ing it to bear, I apply, whether you now have, or 
ever had a wiſh, intention, or deſign to overturn 
the Conſtitution, or annihilate the Government of 
the country. If on the contrary, you wiſh and 


expect that the Conſtitution ſhould receive ſtrength 


and vigour from the adoption of the meaſure, in 
what ſpirit, in what principle do you vary from 
him who brought three ſeveral motions to attain 
this great end before parliament, and the third of 
them, when he was, as he {till is, at the head of 
his Majeſty's councils? Enemies to their country 
are liable to, and ought to be made to feel, the 
full ſeverity of the laws. Would not more timely 
rigour towards ſtate delinquents have diminiſhed 
the diſcontents which ſtill ſubſiſt in the nation? 
If it were not unconſtitutional, if it were not ſedi- 
tious, but if it were commendable and patriotic 
to bring motions into the Houſe of Commons for 
aboliſhing the corruption of our popular repreſen- 
tation, what ſpecious reaſoning, what ſtate impo- 
ſition ſhall convince you, that to meet with a view 
and intention of following up the ſame obje& is 
to convene upon purpoſes of ſedition and tumult ? 
If the end of your meeting be conſtitutional, your 
actual aſſemblage is legal. Free thoughts upon 
political ſubjects are congenial with the ſpirit of 
a free Conſtitution : they are conducive to its pre- 
ſervation ; they are eſſential to its exiſtence. The 


preſent perfection of our Conſtitution was not ef- 


fected by one government nor in one century: it 
boaſts the tranſcendant peculiarity of gradual and 
diſtant progreſſive formation. 

Throw your eyes, my countrymen, upon the 
pages of paſt hiſtory, view the various revolutions 
of empires, and trace their moſt ſtupendous effects 
up to their original ſources; the whole is but a 
vapid narrative and a cold unintereſting ſpeculation 
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in compariſon of the preſent political ſtate of Europe. 
Believe me, the firſt and only effectual ſecurity 
againſt licentiouſneſs, is the moderate and ſure 


enjoyment of fair liberty. Dreadful are the conſe- 
quences of convincing the people that they know 


not their own ſituation; that their remonſtrances 


are ſlighted; that the proſpect of their grievances 
being redreſſed is deſperate. Extenſive, ruinous 
and awful are the circumſtances which have forced 
the late diſcuſſions upon political and civil freedom. 
But truth and juſtice riſe out of reflection, are in- 
vigorated by diſcuſſion, and triumph when diſplayed 


to the broad light of conviction. How glorious is 


it for our Conſtitution in this critical moment of 
ſevere and hoſtile inveſtigation to continue to com- 
mand the love and attachment of thoſe, who are 
bleſt with it, and the reſpect and admiration of 
all who know it; that no other alteration is even 
wiſhed to be introduced into it, than a cloſer con- 
formity in the practices of popular election with its 
eſſential and unalterable principles! For the man 
either knows not, or wiſhes to ſubvert the Conſtitu- 
tion of his country, who queſtions this elementary 
principle of it- That the people partake in the legiſ- 
— and conſequently are emphatically bounden 
to the obſervance of the laws, by the free election 
of their repreſentatives in parliament. As far then 


as the fact deviates from the principle, ſo far the 


practice is vicious and corrupt; and whoever ſeri- 
ouſly wiſhes to preſerve the Conſtitution in its full 
purity and vigour, muſt neceſſarily with to correct 
the vice and prevent the corruption, Will the 
friends of a reform be ſilenced and quieted by ad- 
mitting the neceſſity and denying the expediency of 
the meaſure? Can they be compelled to believe the 
evil practical and the remedy but an airy viſion? 
Will the people of England be terrified out of 
their conviction by the thundering veto of Mr, 
Burke? Unlimited and unknown wretchedneſs 

will 
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will overwhelm our country, whillt to condemn 
Mr. Burke' and his book, is to condemn all the 


principles of the ancient Conſtitutional Whigs of 


this country. 

I will not aſſert that the awful moment is arrived, 
in which the deluſive veil of art can no longer 
withhold the reality from our eyes: but I will affirm 
that the preſent moment is of dire portent. It fe- 


riouſly behoves us not only to reſcue the purity of 


our Conſtitution from the rude violence of anarchy, 
but alſo from the more dangerous, becauſe more 
latent efforts of miſguided zeal or maſked defence. 
To ſecure to the Crown its conſtitutional preroga- 
tives, and to ourſelves our conſtitutional rights and 
privileges, are purpoſes not only reconcileable, but 
ſo connected, that every meaſure that weakens the 
one neceſſarily endangers the other. It is time to 
diſpel the magic of that eloquence, which has fo 
long preſented through a falſe medium an inverted 
form of our Conſtitution, baſe upwards. Its undiſ- 
guiſed beauties will inſpire us with ingenuity and 
ardour to give new fecurities for the continuance of 
the bleſſings, which it 1s calculated to confer. For 
this purpoſe we mult view facts as they arife, we 
mult explore their ſources, and follow them in 
their tendencies. Cool and diſpaſſionate through- 
out, let the voice of reaſon and deciſion of truth 
and juſtice diſplay the ſuperior excellence of a ſyſtem 
which is of its nature proof againſt the violence 
of ſedition and the more fatal attacks of eloquent 
miſrepreſentation. 

Before I proceed, my countrymen, I feel an irre- 
ſiſtable impulſe to redouble my attempts to impreſs 
you with a juſt ſenſe of the confequences which 
muſt enſue from your perſeverance in Mr. Burke's 
principles. I am not the voice of party, turbu- 
lence, or faction. I love and revere the Conſtitu- 
tion of my country, When it was openly attacked, 
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I hope I defended it upon the true and proper 
grounds; I fee it now in more danger than I then 
did: and I ſhould be juſtly ſtigmatized with the 
moſt daſtardly baſeneſs, were I now to deſert the 
cauſe, becauſe its defence had become more difh- 
cult and hazardous. In combating the open ene- 
mies of the Conſtitution I was ſure of the wiſhes, 
countenance, and ſupport of all thoſe, who pro- 
feſſed themſelves friends to their country. In at- 
tempting to ſecure the Conſtitution againſt the de- 
ſtructive mealures of its beguiled friends and be- 
guiling (though diſguiſed) enemies, I have to diſ- 
poſſeſs feelings, unrivet prejudices, and conquer 
the ſtubborn pride of mental error and ill - directed 
zeal. | * 
If in the preſervation of the Britiſh Conſtitution 
you place your ſecurity againſt the anarchy, confu- 
ſion and horrors of your Gallic neighbours ; it be- 
hoves you ſeriouſly to reviſe the political creed of 
Mr. Burke, which now ſeems to have acquired fo 
powerful an influence on the meaſures of public 
policy. The abſolute and arbitrary power of the 
French monarchy created and fed that volcano of 
abuſes, which in its dreadful eruption has deſolated 
its own and menaced deſolation to all ſurrounding 
kingdoms. This new Thaumaturgus and evangeliſt 
of royalty has revealed a new myſtery to his ſubmiſ- 
ſive devotees, that the indirect power of the King of 
England is great indeed, and more extenſive than 
<vhat the King of France was poſſeſſed of before this 
miſerable revolution. Will you believe it, my coun- 
trymen? I will not. What the direct power of our 
King 1s, we all know, that know the limits and 
boundaries of the law. But what his indirect power 
is, which is more extenſive than the arbitrary will 
of an individual legiſlator, I have not yet diſcovered 
in any ancient or modern commentator upon our 
Conſtitution, It was an anomalous planet, difco- 
EE vered 
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vered by the penetrating ſagacity of an apoſtate 
Whig upon the verge of his grand climaQeric. 
But if it do exiſt, it becomes us to make our obſer- 
vations upon its motions, with more than ordina 
accuracy: it behoves us to guard againſt the devour- 
ing heat of its perihelion. The very relation of 
cauſes and effects will rouſe Britons into the moſt 
alarming cautions, how they admit the introduction 
or permit the exiſtence of a power in their crown 
more extenſive than that of the fourth Henry or the 
fourteenth Louis of France“. 72 
I ſhall now endeavour to withdraw the curtain, and 


diſplay the truth in naked (though melancholy) 
facts. 


* I wiſh Chancellor Forteſcue's xxxvth chapter of The Incon- 


veniencies in France by Means of the abſolute Regal Government, 


to be read by all Mr. Burke's neophites: though it may too 
immediately concern the multitude, to intereſt his attention. 
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General opening.— Reſelutions in the Commons for the 
gradual abolition of the Slave T rade.—PFree thoughts 
thereupon.— The flouriſhing ſtate of the Revenue.— 
Original cauſe of Lord T hurlow's reſignation of the 
Setis.—The caſe of the Royal Scotch Burghs, and 
the Riots of Dundee. — Mr. Fox's motion for repeal: 
ing the penal Statutes againſt the Unitarians loſt, — 
Petition of the Electors of Weſiminſter, grounded up- 
on the trial of Mr. Roſe, againſt official interference 
in Elections. Introduction of Monſ. Chauvelin, and 
his Mentor the Biſhop of Autun, as Ambaſſador from 
the King of the French.—Court Mourning for the 
King of Sweden. — Reflections on his Murder.— 
Chauvelin's Memorial to Lord Grenville about the 
War cauſes a Proclamation not to ſerve againſt 
France.—Publication of Paine's Rights of Man, 1ſt 
and 2d parts.—Information againſt him.—Proclama- 
tion againſt ſeditious writings, and warm debates up- 
on it in both Houſes. —T he Rights of Juries eſta» 
bliſhed by the Libel Bill. Convention of the Kings 
of Pruſſia and Hungary, —T hey call upon all the 
States of the Empire for their quota againſt France, 
except Saxony and Hanover, 


Tun opening of this period of our Hiſtory re- 
preſents to us the glowing clouds of a ſultry even- 
ing, that forebode a night of ſtorm and horrors. We 
had, perhaps, indulged with too luxuriant a confi- 
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dence the aſſurance of perpetuating the bleſſings of 
a long continued peace. The ingenuity, ſpirit, and 
credit of our manufacturers and merchants had fo 
frequently poured an overflow of revenue into the 
treaſury, that for ſome years it had been the new 
and flattering taſk of the Miniſter, to apply the wel- 
come ſurplus in lightening the overgrown 8 of 
the national incumbrance. Elated with this flatter- 
ing exuberance of the revenue, Mr. Pitt, upon 
opening his budget for the current year“, very in- 
geniouſly profited of the circumſtance to divert the 
dazzled eyes of the nation from the heavy expences 
of the Ruſſian and Spaniſh armaments, which had 
coſt the nation about 2,000,000/. to make good the 


* damage of ſome few thouſand pounds, done to a 
Britiſh Captain by the detention of his veſſel at 


Nootka Sound; and to leave Oczakow to the im- 


perious Catherine, which we had threatened by force 
to ſecure to the Porte. Upon this memorable occa- 
ſion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer triumphantly 


boaſted in the Houſe of Commons, that the intricacy 
and myſtery of finance no longer exiſted : and in a diſ. 
play of the moſt brilliant eloquence, enforced the 


N % reaſons upon which they might found a probable opinion 
the permanence of ſuch ſurplus. In the unuſual 


glow ot this national proſperity, little was it to be 


wondered at, that the very luxuriance of the plant 


which produced the fruit, ſhould for want of prun- 
ing run into ſome wildneſs and diſorder, 

In the preſent diſpoſition of the Britiſh nation to 
diſcountenance efforts to promote the general cauſe 
of civil freedom, from an apprehenſion of produc- 
ing unforeſeen or unintended conſequences, it be- 
comes a matter more of neceſſary attention, than of 
curious obſervation, to reflect that the queſtion of 
the Slave Trade, which had engaged the minds of 
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the public for ſome years, was ſuper-eminently lia- 
ble to all the objections which have been raiſed by 
Mr. Burke, and adopted by the nation, againſt the 
diſcuſſion of any general or fundamental point of 
eivil liberty. When this queſtion was firſt ſtarted, 
he had not yet taught the nation“ fat doctrines li- 
mited in their preſent application, and wide in their ge- 
neral principles, are never meant io be applied to what 
they firſt pretend. Mr. Wilberforce will not refuſe 
to inform us what terior views he had in introduc- 
ing, nor Mr. Pitt in ſupporting the ſubject in Par- 
liament. And who will not readily admit that no 
doctrine was ever wider in its general principles, 
than that which inculcates the unlawfulneſs of the 
Slave Trade? Taken up upon the pure abſtract 
rights of humanity, it evidently hazards the proper- 
ty of individuals, deeply affects the navigation and 
commerce of the nation, and immediately involves 
the diſmemberment of the Britiſh Empire. And 
yet within the lapſe of five ſhort years, the nation 
has beholden with rapture, the rival talents of Ad- 
miniſtration and Oppoſition combined in this in- 
ſtance, to reduce private intereſt and national policy 
under the great ſuperſeding principles of ſocial free- 
dom : it has ſeen the queſtion ſupported with enthu- 
fiaſm by all that was powerſul in the cabinet, and 
brilliant in the ſenate 3 and oppoſed only by the ope- 
rative and perſevering ingenuity of ſelf-intereſt, A 
truly practical leſſon of the propriety and advantages 
of extending the freedom of every oppreſſed part of 
the community, of reforming abuſes, and abo- 
liſhing long ſanctioned uſages, that militate againſt 
the principles of civil liberty. For upon theſe prin- 
ciples alone has the abolition of the Slave Trade been 
taken up by Mr. Wilberforce, and ſupported by 
Meſſrs. Pitt, Fox, and other humane friends of their 
African brethren. 
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Upon the iſt of May Mr. Pitt preſented to the 
Houſe of Commons, a ſtring of reſolutions for the 
gradual abolition of the Slave Trade, which were 
ſanctioned by the Houſe and carried up to the Lords. 
But the cauſe met with more oppoſition in this Houſe 
than it had in the Commons. Many reaſons have 
been alledged for this oppoſition to the reſolutions 
in the Lords: but as at this time few of the Peers 
had been under the neceſſity of committing them- 
ſelves upon the queſtion of keeping up the African 
ſlavery in our colonies, many of them probably now 
formed their opinions upon it, more from their feel- 
ings upon the general complexion of the times, than 
from the nature, reaſons, and exigency of the caſe. 
However in the debate in the Lords on the 8th of 
this month, thoſe who wiſhed to oppoſe, or to pro- 
tract the abolition of the Slave Trade, carried the 
queſtion. That the evidence upon the caſe ſhould 
be heard at the bar of the houſe, and not in an up- 
ſtairs committee; by which means very little pro- 
greſs was made in the buſineſs during the courſe of 
the ſeſſions, 

It is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive a ſubject of diſ- 
cuſhon more pregnant with conſequences of the ut- 
+ *F molt import to the State, than the abolition of the 

Slave Trade. For it is obvious, that all the reaſons 
againſt that traffic, which are drawn from the eſſen- 
tial nature of human beings, or from the indiſpen- 
"38 ſable obligations of moral juſtice, or from the poſi- 
tive injunctions of the Chriſtian code, militate only 

38 againſt the purchaſe of the ſlaves, becauſe they ul- 
timately militate againſt the ſtate of ſlavery for which 
they are purchaſed. Yet has the Houſe of Commons 
voted the protraction of the Slave Trade to the iſt 
day of January 1800, and allowed a premium upon 
2 the importation of female ſlaves, with the expreſs e 
view of ſupplying the iſlands with a ſufficient number 
of both ſexes, to perpetuate the ſyſtem of ſlavery, 
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by encouraging the breed and home traffic, rather 
than the importation of theſe black herds from the 
coaſt of Africa. No legiſlature can ſanction the 
means of attaining an iniquitous end. If on the other 
hand it be conſidered, that in our iſlands the general 
proportion of blacks to the number of whites, is as 
fifteen to one; or, in other words, that in the iſland 
of Jamaica three hundred thouſand black human be- 
ings are the property of ſome hundred individuals, 
who compoſe a part of twenty thouſand free inhabi- 
tants of that iſland ; we ſhall tremble at the conſe- 
quences of agitating any other queſtions concerning 
them, than thoſe of regulation and tenderneſs, If 
we reflect on the nature of the individuals who com- 
pole this maſs of people, and caſt a melancholy eye 
over the now deſolated and diſconſolate ifland of St. 
Domingo, the Eden of the weſtern world, we fhall 
ſcarcely diſcover a mean point of ſecurity between 
the dreadful extremities of abandoning the property, 
and emancipating the enſlaved cultivators of the foil. 
Yet, in defiance of all theſe conſequences, have the 
humane advocates of the African ſlaves ſtood boldly 
forward in the cauſe of freedom. 

Before this important queſlion receives its final de- 
ciſion, it ſhould be completely diveſted of the ſtern 
compulſion of conſcientious morality, that ſhuts out 
the ſympathy of human nature, and forbids the ex- 
erciſe of diſcretion and eleQion. If the ſubje& be 
once brought to a matter of mere civil inveſtigation, 
the miſt of enthuſiaſm will be removed, that magni- 
fies the ſize of all reaſons and miſrepreſents the ſhape 
of every objection. Then and not till then will the 
advocates for the abolition of the Slave Trade ſee the 
full force of the reaſons of their opponents for its 
continuance, viz. the impoſſibility of keeping up the 
culture of their plantations without it; the advanta- 
ges of navigation, opulence, and induſtry, ariſing 
from it to their mother country; the * 
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of the ſituation of the ſlaves by being removed from 
a more unhealthy climate, ſecured from cruel and 
deſpotic tyranny, and reſcued from the horrors of 
barbariſm and idolatry ; the injuſtice of invading pri- 
vate property without indemnification; the danger 
of A the acts of the proprietors, their 


anceſtors, and the governors and legiſlators of the 


country by ſupporting the ſyſtem of ſlavery: and 
above all, the conſequences which the ſlaves muſt 
draw (for they have thought) from our open decla- 
ration of the criminality of the practice of enſlaving 
them. 

If at a future day the Slave Trade be aboliſhed, 
as an unchriſtian traffic, and the emancipation of all 
our colonial ſlaves ſhall follow that abolition as a juſt 


and neceſſary conſequence of the principle that pro- 
duced it; the indemnification and ſatisfa&ion of the 


injured proprietors will become a ſerious confidera- 


tion to the miniſter of the finance. On one hand 


will be eſtabliſhed claims for the loſs of property re- 


| 508 _ by the State, after the moſt unequivocal con- 
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rmation of it to the individual poſſeſſors; and on 
the other will be heard proteſtations againſt a con- 
tribution towards reimburſing the expences of en- 
ſlaving and bartering for their fellow-creatures, in 
defiance of the ordinances of God; as if a ſeducer, 
forced by the laws from the object of his criminality, 
ſhould demand of the State a reimburſement for the 
price of her ruin. If upon the abolition of the Slave 
Trade a conſequent emancipation ſhould follow, cor- 
dial muſt be the prayers of our Weſt Indian Planters 
for the continuance of the preſent Miniſter. For he, 
who has ſo warmly eſpouſed the claims of theſe Afri- 
cans to their natural rights, and who in the year 
1786 propoſed to ſaddle this nation with the ſum of 
one million to, buy up a right of nomination to par- 
liament from individuals, which the ' Conſtitution 


preſumed impoſſible to exiſt, would not without fulk 


indemnification invade the property of individuals 
H conſſrmed 
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confirmed to them by the ſtanding laws of the land 
and the expreſs acts of the legiſlature. 

The flouriſhing ſtare of our commerce at this time 
cannot be more clearly aſcertained than by the actu- 
al increaſe of the revenue, which in the current week 
exceeded the correſponding week in the preceding 
year by the ſum of 118,0 340. 6s. At the ſame time 
a report was made by the commiſſioners under Mr. 
Pitt's, bill for the liquidation of the national debt, 
that they had __— to that reduction the ſum of 
8,677, 85. This increaſe of the revenue appears 
to be the choſen touchſtone of Mr. Pitt's = gps" 
it certainly is the moſt gratifying circumſtance, that 
can ſooth the vanity or ſoften the labours of a mini- 
ſter of finance; but groſs is the error of thoſe, who 
attribute it to any other cauſe, than to the energy, 
ſpirit, and credit of our manufacturers and merchants. 
So wedded was the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
his favourite plan of reducing the national debt by 
the application of the annual ſurplus of the revenue, 
that to the diſapprobation of one part of it, is im- 
mediately to be traced Lord Thurlow's reſignation 


of the great ſeals of England. In a committee of 


the Houſe of Lords upon the bill for appropriating a 


certain ſum annually for paying off the national debt, 


the Lord Chancellor, although approving of the ob- 
ject of the bill, ſtrongly objected to that clauſe of it, 
which enacted, that no future loan ſhould be made 
without being provided for at the time: he repro- 
bated the arrogance and inſolence of dictating to fu- 
ture parliaments, and the futility of directing how 
future miniſters ſhould make their loans; conclud- 
ing his ſpeech by this emphatical aſſertion, that he 
foily of the project could only be equalled by the vanity 
of making the attempt. The ſtrong ſenſe and integri- 
ty of the Chancellor would not permit him to lend 
his ſanQion to a clauſe of ſuch a tendency, and he 
divided with twenty-one againſt twenty-ſeven, who 
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with Lord Grenville ſupported it. Fortunately for 
the country, this great man had not been initiated 
in Mr. Burke's doctrines of ſettling precedents for 
ever, from which no parliament ſbouid ever depart. — 
As from this act of oppoſition to a favourite mea- 
ſure of the Miniſter, the public dates the ;loſs of 
Lord Thurlow's abilities in the cabinet and on the 
bench, juſtice claims from every well-wiſher to his 
country, a tribute of grateful admiratian to this true 
and unſhaken patriot. . The piteous tales of official 
ſycophants, that attempted to ſhew the neceſſity of re- 
moving a man from his Majeſty's councils, who 
oppoſed every thing and propoſed nothing, betrayed 
their folly and weakneſs in the attempt to juſtify the 
meaſure. The eſſential and important duty of the 
Chancellor is to examine, ſtate, and to be in ſome 
ſort reſponſible for the legal effects and conſtitutio- 
nal tendency of every bill that comes into the Houſe 
of Lords. For his ability and faithfulneſs to diſ- 
charge this duty he receives credit from the Crown 
by his appointment ; his peers look up to him for 
it in the guidance of their parliamentary conduct; 


che public reſt their aſſurance and acquieſcence in 


this ſame confidence. What a ſtrange perverfion of 


duty would it be, that becauſe a Chancellor in the 


diſcharge of this watchful and ſuperintending office 
ſhould diſcover an illegal effect or unconſtitutional 
operation in a bill affecting the army, navy, finance, 
or commerce of the country, he thould be called up- 
on for new plans and meaſures in theſe ſeveral de- 
partments! The people of England will ever cheriſh 
and revere, as a martyr to their rights and liber- 
ties, the man who ſacrifices his intereſts and his pre- 
ferment tothis rigid exerciſe of hisconſtitutionalduty. 

Some years ago fifty out of the ſixty-ſix Royal 


Scotch Burghs had by petitions to the Houſe of Com- 


mons demanded redreſs againſt ſeveral grievances, 
under which they laboured ; and when Mr. Sheridan 
H 2 brought 
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_ queſtion having been put, that the petition be re- 
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brought in a bill for removing the cauſe of their com- 
plaints, the grievances were admitted by the Houſe to 
be of the utmoſt magnitude; and in order to procure 
full proof of their exiſtence, the Houſe entered into 
a reſolution on the 27th of May 1791, that early in 
the next ſeſſion it would take into conſideration the 
ſtate of the Royal Burghs of Scotland. On the 
18th of April Mr. Sheridan in conſequence of this 
reſolution moved the Houſe to go into a committee 
for enquiring into the grievances complained of, but 
the motion 'was loſt by a majority of above two to 
one. Theſe Burgeſſes baving, thus failed in their at- 
tempt to effectuate the reſolution of the Houſe, which 
was to inveſtigate the nature of their grievances, on 
the zoth day of April, Mr. Sheridan preſented a peti- 
tion from them to be heard by counſel at the bar of 
the Houſe, to prove the exiſtence of the grievances 
they complained of. To the reception of this peti- 
tion Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas objected upon account 
of the informality of the proceeding : the Speaker 
however decided againſt the informality, and quoted 
a precedent in favour of the petitioners, of a late 
fimilar petition from the Eaſt India Company : the 


ceived, it was negatived. The effects of theſe peti- 
tioners being baffled in every attempt to bring their 
grievances under the fair confideration of the legiſ- 
lature, were as much to be expected as they were to 
be dreaded. On the 3d of May at Dundee and 
ſeveral other places in Scotland, the Secretary of 
State was burned in effigy with ſeveral labels iſſuing 
from his mouth, emphatically expreſſive of the ſitua- 
tion and reſolutions of perſons labouring under 
grievances and ſhut out from all redreſs. Having 
effected this purpoſe, the mobs diſperſed without 
further outrage, 

The Houſe of Commons had in fact come to the 
reſolution of examining into the nature of the griev- w 
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ances, under which theſe Burgeſſes laboured, before 
Mr. Burke had warned them againſt any reform of 
abuſe or any redreſs of grievances. * Let thoſe 
& 200 have the truſt of political or of natural autho. 
e rity ever keep watch againſt the deſperate enterpriſes 
6 of innovation: let even their benevolence be fortified 
ce and armed.” Though the abuſes of the Gallic 
demagogues may have irritated the nerves and ſteel- 
ed the heart of Mr. Burke and his followers, and of 
the approvers of his books and of his principles; yet 
did they not lighten the burthens of theſe petitioners, 
nor convince them, that the calamities of a foreign 
country ſhould prevent the removal of their own griev- 
ances. If in the cautionary view of our neighbours” 


"MF wretchedneſs we are to ſeek an earneſt of our own 
welfare, let the fatal examples of the rapid tranſition 


from the voice to the action of a diſcontented people 
raiſe a ſerious and guarded alarm in the breaſt of every 
well-wiſher to his country. Our Conſtitution, in 
guarding againſt the intemperate refolutions and de- 
ſperate meaſures of irritated aſſociations, moſt provi- 
dently interpoſed the ſubject's right of petitioning Par- 


3 liament againſt grievances. But the right of the ſub- 
ject to petition evidently imports the duty of Parlia- 
ment (not to grant the prayer) but, to receive and 


examine into the merits of the petition. Unmeaſur- 
able will be the miſchief of clogging this mode of 


FF redreſs with difficulties, or of throwing diſrepute or 
"F ſuſpicion upon the exerciſe of this conſtitutional 
3 right of the ſubject. Even Mr. Burke formerly ſaid 


with more truth and leſs effe& than he now might, 
+ © Where popular diſcontents have been very preva- 
* lent; it may be well affirmed and ſupported, that 
* there has been generally ſomething found amiſs in the 
* Conſtitution or in the conduct of Government.” 


* Appeal, 116. | 
T Thoughts on the preſent Diſcontents, p. 416. 
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Such a hold had the execration of the French Re- 
volutioniſts now acquired upon the generality of this 
.nation, that it had become the ground of Mr. Burke's 

new Conſtitutional Catechiſm, that becauſe follies, 
.crimes, and horrors were committed in France, 
therefore no errors were to be corrected, no abuſes 
. reformed, no grievances redreſſed in England. Mr. 
Fox, in a very full houſe, brought forward his long 
promiſed motion in favour of the Unitarians, for the 
repeal of certain ſtatutes, by which they were ſub- 
jected to heavy and ſevere puniſhments. He ground- 
ed a ſtrong, eloquent, and ingenious ſpeech upon 
the injuſtice of intolerance and perſecution for reli- 
gious opinions, that were purely ſpeculative. Mr. 
Burke however diſcovered in Unitarianiſm the whole 
yolcano of a French Revolution; and in a ſpeech of 
uncommon animation, variety, and eloquence, dif. 
played every circumſtance that had diſgraced or pol- 
lated the progreſs of that Revolution from its be- 
ginning : he proved from the toaſts given at a dinner 
of Unitarians, that they were deeply infected with 
the Revolutionary Gallomania—a itigma which he 
alſo openly attempted to affix to the Oppoſition 
þenches of the Houſe. But the moſt ſingular of his . 
arguments was, that the ſtatute was too bad for exe- 
cution, and therefore needed no repeal. A prouder 
day of triumph to Mr. Burke could not have hap- 
pened: a very large majority gave into his argu- 
ments, and the motion was loſt, In this debate 
moſt of the eminent ſpeakers took a part. The 
future annaliſt of the moſt credulous age would 
be diſcredited in reporting, that Mr. Burke had in 
- a full debate excited the horror and indignation of 
the Houſe of Commons againſt the French Revolu- 
tioniſts, for having completed the meaſure of their 
iniquities by ſuperadding to the reſt the crime of re- 
ligious perſecution, in order to convince a Britiſh 
Senate of the neceſſity of keeping upon their ſtatute. 
books acts of the moſt penal rigour againſt purely 

ſpeculative 
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ſpeculative opinions of religion. The leading 
ſpeakers, who followed him, oppoſed the motion, 
to avoid the ſcandal which the repeal of ſuch an a& 
might create in the church: and in order to ſecure 
the Unitarians from the guilt of ſedition and trea- 
ſon, againſt which the Conſtitution and laws have 
provided a full remedy, they found the neceſſity of 
holding over them in terrorem diſabilities, penalties, 
and pains for denying revealed dogmas and myſteries 
of religion above the natural graſp of man's limited 
comprehenſion, to which no human authority can 
therefore demand ſubmiſſion. 5 
EZ To diſcountenance every idea of reform, and to 
check in /imine every enquiry into the parliamentary 
"3 repreſentation, appears now to have become regu- 
2 larly ſyſtematical. The difference is wide between 
the acquittal of a charge after inveſtigation, and a 
ſullen refuſal to go into an enquiry. Power may 
ſcreen the culprit from trial; innocence will ever 
1 court enquiry. Mr. George Roſe, one of the Se- 
eretaries to the Treaſury, had in the laſt Weſtmin- 
ſter election commiſſioned Mr. Smith a publican to 
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open his houſe for the entertainment of the voters 
for Lord Hood the unſucceſsful candidate. It a 

pears, that the faithful Secretary upon the cloſe of 
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the poll was rather leſs forward to make good his pay. 
i ments, than he had been to pledge his reſponſibility 
to the honeſt publican, After many fruitleſs appli- 
FF cations for payment of a moderate charge, Mr. Smith 
vwiſely preferred the verdi& of his countrymen to 
the precarious dependance upon official promiſes. 

He brought an action againſt Mr. George Roſe in the 
2x7 King's Bench, which was tried before Lord Kenyon 


* 'The effect of this act (9 and 10 William III.) is more ex- 
tenſive than it is generally thought: for it not only applies to all 
thoſe who do not believe the myſtery of the bleſſed Trinity, ac- 


cording to the Athanaſian expoſition or explanation of it, but 


againſt all thoſe who do not admit of the divine authority of the 
Old and New Teſtament, &. | + 


and 
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and a ſpecial jury, and obtained a verdi& againſt the 
Secretary for one hundred pounds. In the courſe 
of this trial it had been proved, that an application 
had been made by Mr. Smith to the Secretary of the 
Treaſury for the remiſſion of an exciſe penalty which 
he had incurred, but which had never been levied 
upon him as long as he had remained an election 
agent for the liberty of Weſtminſter; yet, that 
when he had ceaſed to act, it had been levied upon 
him. Upon the ſtrength of theſe and ſome other 
ſimilar faQs, a petition to the Houſe of Commons 
was drawn up, and figned by more than one thou- 
ſand ele&ors of Weſtminſter, praying an enquiry 
into the reported interference of perſons high in 
office in the election for Weſtminſter, and into the 
alleged abuſes of the laws by the remiſſion of penal» 
ties, &c. Mr. Fox, after the petition had been 
read, made a very long and pointed ſpeech upon the 
nature, principles, and purity of popular elections, 
and upon the abuſive influence of official power, 
which he ended with a motion, that the petition 
ſhould be referred to a committee to examine into 
the matter thereof, and report the ſame to the Houſe, 
as it ſhould appear to them. The motion was nega- 
+ tived without any debate, by a diviſion of eighty-one 
againſt thirty-four : Meſſrs. Pitt, Dundas, Roſe, and 
other ſervants of the crown divided with the majo- 
T1ItY. 

In the beginning of this month M. de Chauvelin 
was introduced to his Majeſty as ambaſſador from the 
King of the French. He was very young, and ſup- 
poſed to be warmly attached to the democratic party 
in France. Whether they miſtruſted the inexperi- 
ence of his youth, or doubted the firmneſs of his 
principles, he was uſhered into the diplomatic corps 
under the unprecedented tutelage of an official Men- 
tor, M. de Talleyrand the biſhop of Autun. This 
prelate was the firſt biſhop in France, who by the 
civic oath withdrew himſelt from the juriſdiction and 

com- 
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communion of the See of Rome. He was followed 
in his ſchiſm by three prelates only out of one hun- 
dred and thirty-two. A rare and unprecedented ex- 
ample worthy of better times, that ſo large a portion 
of a flouriſhing and long eſtabliſhed clergy ſhould 
facrifice honours, pomp, and opulence to the ſevere 
calls of duty in deprivation, exile, and indigence. 
The confidential letter which was written on this oc- 
cafion by the late unfortunate monarch of France to 
the King of England, was ſtrongly expreſſive of his 
pacific diſpoſition, and of his hopes, that no circum- 
ſtance would ever break through the amity of the 
two courts. 8 
WW A general court mourning was about this time 
announced for the death of the unfortunate Guſta- 
vus III. King of Sweden, who was murdered on the 
-* 16th of March at a maſquerade by Baron Ankarſtrom 
a a military officer. This murder of a King, at a time 
44 when the prevailing power in France had expreſſed 
the moſt marked execration of royalty, and was ge- 
nerally ſuſpected to propagate their anti -· baſilican ſpirit 
through every country which was open to their in- 
trigues and treachery, was by many zealous oppoſers 
of the French Revolution attributed to the wicked 
machinations of their emiſſaries. The repreſenta- 
tion acquired credit from the known zeal, with which 
this monarch had promoted the armed combination 
"39 againſt France. 
The Swedifh Revolution of 1772, by which Guſ:- 
"4 tavus had eſtabliſhed an abſolute monarchy upon the 
ruin of the ariſtocratical powers of his kingdom, 
vas ever ſuppoſed to have been planned in the cabi- 
net of Verſailles, where this unfortunate monarch 
had ſpent ſeveral months previous to his acceſſion to 
the throne, Being naturally fond of abſolute power, 
he retained an affectionate regard for the court, 
through the influence and intrigues of which he had 
acquired it, and from which he received an annual 
5 I ſubſidy 
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| ſubſidy till their late financial diſtreſſes put a ſtop to 
| the payment. On the other hand many of the Swediſh 
nobility {till Kept up an indignant reſentment for the 
loſs of their influence 1n the ſtate, which, though 
ſilently, they determinately waited for an opportu- 
nity to regain, The King had conſtantly ſupported 
his power by the unpopular means of a ſtanding 
army and exorbitant taxes. Averſe as he was from 
ſummoning a diet, his neceſſities compelled him to 
it in the beginning of the preſent year. He unad- 
viſedly iſſued a proclamation for aſſembling the diet 
only three weeks previous to its meeting, for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of preventing deliberation in the choice 
of ihe repreſentatives: and inſtead of the capital he 
ordered them to meet at Gee, a ſolitary town on the 
Gulf of Bothnia, which during the whole of their 
deliberations was ſurrounded with mercenary ſol- 
diers. But the Public and the King were diſappoint- 
ed in the reſult of the meeting No reform was 
effected, nor cenſure paſſed upon the King for enter- 
ing into a war without the conſent of the States, 
which was an infraction of the new as well as of the 
old Conſtitution. In return the diet only granted 
the King a part of the ſupplies he demanded. Thus 
unſatisfactorily ended this diet, which proved ſo im- 
mediately fatal to che monarch. The nobles and the 
people reprobated the idea of entering into the con- 
federacy againſt France; their country was then 
grievouſly opprefled with taxes, and they could not 
be brought to conſent to weaken it ſtill more, by the 
additional waſte of its blood and treaſure, in order 
to ſupport or revive a government, which had been 

ſo inſtrumental in fettering them with the gallin 
chains of unlimited monarchy. It is generally af! 
ſerted, that ſome perſonal and private reſentments 
irom the King's having deprived one of his noble- 
men of an advantageous match, which he procured 
for a court favourite, co-operated alſo with the gene- 
| ral 
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ral diſcontent to bring forward that conſpiracy of the 
nobility, to which this unfortunate monarch fell a 
victim. I have ſaid thus much of Sweden, merely 
to detect the falſity of the aſſertions, that the mur- 
derer was an emiſſary from the Jacobins at Paris. 
Are not their crimes ſufficiently numerous to with- 
hold their enemies from ſuch falſe charges. 

The firſt public act of the French ambaſſador to 
our court was the preſentation of a memorial to Lord 
Grenville which ſtated the reaſons, why France 
had declared war againſt the King of Hungary and 
Bohemia; inſiſting particularly upon the right, which 
France claimed to change and model her own go- 


vernment without the interference of any foreign 
power; and upon the ſame principle holding out a 
guarantee to all other nations at peace with her, that 


N the French will ever reſpe& their laws, their uſages 
and all their forms of government. The memorial 


'* cloſed with a claim of the obſervance of the treaty 


of commerce of the 26th of September 1786 on 
the part of England, particularly as to the refrain- 
ing from any hoſtilities. This memorial produced 


3 almoſt immediately a royal proclamation prohibiting 
any of his Majeſty's ſubjects to arm or act at ſea 
agagainſt the French under any foreign commiſſion or 
power whatſoever, and enjoining a ſtrict obſervance 
A 0 of the treaty of commerce in every reſpect. 


Mr. Burke's Reflections upon the Revolution in 


MT France appeared in the year 1790; and early in the 


i year 1791, was publiſhed Thomas Paine's Rights Fl 

Man, being an Anſwer to Mr. Burke's Attack on the 
French Revolution. The public are too fully appriſed 
of the nature and tendency of theſe two works, to 
expect any freſh comments upon them : incredible 
was the avidity with which this book of Thomas 
Paine was read by the middle and lower claſſes of 
people. The draught was too palatable for thoſe to 
reſiſt who knew not its poiſonous quality, By im- 
I 2 punity 
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punity its credit extended, and in leſs than a year 
more than fifty thouſand impreſſions of it had been 
circulated through the kingdom. It is a matter of 
notoriety, that in many places it was fold for four 
pence, and in others diſtributed gratis to thoſe who 
heſitated at paying their groat. Though Paine dur- 
ing this time lived publicly in London, and enjoyed 
the fatisfaCQtion of ſeeing under his own eyes this un- 
precedented circulation of his book, and propaga- 
tion of his doQrines, he braved and defied the arm 
of juſtice, which had not as yet been attempted to 
be raiſed againſt him ; not a ſingle proceſs had been 
inſtituted againſt publiſher, printer, or ſeller of theſe 
libellous doctrines. Secure in his impunity, and 
fluſhed with the ſucceſs of his firſt publication, he 
publiſhed a Second Part of the Rights of Man, com- 
bining Principle and Practice. This work, though 
written perhaps with more audacicy and malice, than 
the firſt, was notwithſtanding an innocuous perfor- 
mance in compariſon of his firſt publication. For 
the miſchievous effects of the firſt work were not in- 
creaſed by the lecture of the ſecond; nor was the 
Second Part of the Rights of Man ſought for by thoſe 
who had neither ſeen nor reliſned the firſt, When 
however the fervour of the firſt proſelytiſm had 
abated, and the credit of this levelling evangeliſt 
was on the wane, his Majeſty's miniſters, informed by 
Mr. Burke that theſe * writings deſerved no other than 
tne refutation of criminal juſtice, directed the Attor- 
ney General to file an information againſt Thomas 
Paine for his libellous publications ; which was ac- 
cordingly done in Eaſter term; and in order to diſ- 
poſe the minds of the Nation to theſe neceſſary, 
though late acts of juſtice, a proclamation was pub- 
liſhed on the 21ſt of the current month againſt the 
publication and fale of ſeditious writings, with ſtrong 
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injunctions to all perſons to inform againſt thoſe who 
ſhould be guilty of ſuch daring attempts, &c. 
Scarcely had the proclamation been publiſhed, 
when M. Chauvelin, the French ambaſſador, pre- 
ſented an official declaration to Lord Grenville, by 
which he complained that certain expreſhons in it 
appeared to give credit to the erroneous opinions 
propagated by the enemies of France, both as to the 
hoſtile intentions of Great Britain towards France, 
and the .treacherous deſigns of France to promote 
ſedition and confuſion in the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain: it was expreſſive of the moſt pacific and ho- 
nourable diſpoſitions of France towards this country, 
and it produced an anſwer from Lord Grenville, 
which was afterwards read in the National Aſſembly, 


that breathed the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of peace and 


amity, with an unequivocal engagement from our 
King directly and poſitively to maintain the treaty of 
navigation and commerce between the two nations. 

- This proclamation; ſingular as it was, occaſioned 
very warm and intereſting debates in both Houſes of 
Parliament, and became the teſt, upon which Mr. 
Burke's proſelytes read openly their recantation of 
their former opinions, and enliſted formally under 
the banner of his doctrines. The proclamation was 


more oppoſed and diſapproved of in the Commons 


than in the Lords, though the number and conſe- 
quence of the perſons who on this occaſion ſeceded 
from thoſe, with whom they had formerly acted, was 
proportionably greater in the Lords than in the Com- 
mons. The arguments, by which the proclamation 
was oppoſed in both Houſes by thoſe who had the 
ſteadineſs to judge and the firmneſs to act upon their 
old principles in this hour of alarm, were nearly the 
ſame. That the Miniſters of the Crown had through 
the moſt criminal neglect or timidity permitted the 
free circulation of Paine's books, againſt which they 
admitted the proclamations to be aimed, and were 


conſe- 
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conſequently reſponſible for all the evil conſequences 
produced by it in the nation. That by neglecting 
to enforce the laws in repreſſing tumult and diſorder 
whilſt they would be effectual, they had permitted the 
evil to acquire ſuch ſtrength that they were now juſt- 
ly doubtful of their efficacy, and therefore had re- 
courſe to the extraordinary and hazardous attempt 
to check by royal proclamation what they had ne- 
glected to repreſs by the conſtitutional means of legal 
proceſs: by which they had vilified the Conſtitution, 
and expoſed the prerogative to diſguſt and contempt. 
That they meanly attempted to ſcreen their weak- 
neſs and fear to proſecute the writer or publiſher of 
theſe ſeditious writings, under an inſidious pretence 
of ignorance, as if Thomas Paine were unknown to 
be the author, or J. S. Jordan the publiſher of them. 
That it was eſtabliſhing in a free country a ſyſtem of 
eſpionage widely foreign from the ſpirit of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, which was never intended to be ſupport- 
ed by ſpies and informers. That this proclamation was 
the molt unequivocal avowal of the weakneſs and 
timidity of Miniſters, and the direct way of enſuring 
to the author that conſequence, which neither his 
merit nor his impunity would have otherwiſe acquired. 
In the prevailing rage for diſcountenancing all 
popular attempts to enlarge or {trengthen the li- 
berty of the ſubject, it is a ground of ſurpriſe, though 
of infinite conſolation to Engliſhmen, to reflect, that 
by the ſteady and undaunted efforts of ſome real 
friends of the people, the great and important rights 
of juries to determine upon the whole queſtion at 
iſſue was finally eſtabliſhed by the Libel Bill. And 
what in the preſent circumſtances added much to the 
aſtoniſhment of the calm obſerver was, that the bill 
was brought in by Mr. Fox, and was the primary 
and favourite object of thoſe aſſociations which had 
given ſuch alarming umbrage to Government. In 
the Lords the opinion of the twelve Judges was taken, 
and 


q * 
1 and was deciſive againſt the bill. The Chancellor 


and Lord Kenyon ſupported the opinion of the Judges 
"Wy with great warmth, but it was ably and ſucceſsfully 
F / oppoſed by Lords Camden, Loughborough, Gren- 
ZE ville and others, On this triumph of liberty in ſo 
Fg critical a juncture, juſtice demands from every true 
Briton an honourable teſtimony of gratitude to the 
brilliant talents and undaunted and perſevering pa- 
triotiſm of that truly conſtitutional advocate Mr. 
Erſkine, to whom above any other country owes the 
invaluable boon. 

Whatever ſecret alliance or connection this coun- 
try may have formed with the continental powers 
a againſt France, yet the appearance of neutrality was 
kept up. The courts of Vienna and Berlin had 
# avowed openly their convention relative to the af- 
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excepting thoſe of Saxony and Hanover; in which 
they preſſed the different States of the Empire for 
= their quotas and contributions to preſerve the empire 
WM. againit the threatened invaſions of France. It was 
ill received, and reluctantly and only in part com- 
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Riots in Edinburgh-—Burning of Mr. Dundas in effigy 
— Third reading of the National Debt Bill The 
nature and fate of the New Foreſt Bil His 
Majeſty's Speech from the Throne—Parliament 
prorogu-d to the 30th Auguſi—Reſignation of the 
Chancellor —T he Seals in Commiſſion Outrages 
committed at Paris on the 20th—Proclamations in 
conſequence—A projected union between the Diſſen- 
ters and Raman Catholics in Ireland—T he policy 
of the Roman Catholics in conducting their affairs, 
and particularly in ſecuring the intereſt of Mr. 
Burke. | 


F. VEN the late royal proclamation proved inef- 
fectual in counteracting the popular diſcontents in 
North Britain, particularly againſt the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. On the 4th of 
this month, the day annually allotted for the joyous 
celebration of his Majeſty's birth-day, the Lord 
Provoſt and Magiſtrates of Edinburgh, apprehen- 
five that the popularity of the Right Honourable 
Secretary Mr. Dundas would not ſtand the humour 
of the multitude, which the feu de joie and other 
illuminations 
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illuminations that loyalty had prepared on this fel- 
tive occaſion would aſſemble, directed all perſons t 
keep their ſervants, apprentices, and workmen wit: 
in doors on the King's birth-day. It had been well 
known that a complete ſuit of clothes and all other 
external ornaments of dreſs had been ordered from 
London to decorate an effigy of the Right Honour- 
able Secretary, in the molt ſcrupulous ſimilitude to 
the original, which they meant to commit on this 
night to the flames. The knowledge of this cir- 
comſtance put the magiſtrates, otherwiſe much 
alarmed at the diſcontented ſpirit of the people, on 
their guard to provide a larger military force than 
TR uſual, to ſuppreſs any riot or tumult that might 
break out on the occaſion. On the evening of the 
dirth.- day, the populace became much irritated by 
the appearance of ſo many ſoldiers parading the 
{44% ſtreets, whilſt no attempts were made to break or 
interrupt the peace of the city. The dragoons gal- 
loping through the ſtreets to diſperſe the curious 
and hitherto unoffending multitude increaſed their 
numbers; they ſoon began to ſet the military at 
38 defiance, though headed by the Lord Provoſt and 
other magiſtrates : they drove ſeveral ſentinels from 
"53 their poſts, and burat their boxes. About mid- 
N night they diſperſed gradually, and fourteen of the 
moſt active rioters were apprehended and confined 
in the caſtle. On the next day every appearance of 
riot having ſubſided, the dragoons were ſent back 
do their quarters about two miles from the town. 
But in the evening a very great mob aſſembled in 
the neighbourhood of St. George's ſquare, whither 
they carried in proceſſion the effigy of Mr. Secretary 
Dundas, which they firſt hanged, and then commit- 
ted to the flames, amidſt the ſhouts of the ſurround- 
ing multitude. They inſulted, and pelted with 
ſtones and other miſſive weapons, both the military 
and thoſe who attempted to divert them from their 
K | riotous 
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riotous and ſeditious purpoſes. They had broken 
all-the windows of the houſe of the Lord Advocate 
(Mr. Robert Dundas, the ſon-in-law of the Secre- 
tary), but were forced by the military to deſiſt from 
their apparent intent to demoliſh it. Being diſperſed 
from this ſcene, they ſoon rallied again in St. 
George's ſquare, and had actually begun to demoliſh 
the houſe of Mrs. Dundas, the mother of the Right 
Honourable Secretary, when they were fired upon 
by the ſoldiers, but without any effect. Upon this 
they grew more outrageous; and being perſuaded 
that the ſoldiers muſquets had been charged only 
with powder, they attacked them with more affur- 
ance, and with every occaſional weapon which their 
fury adminiſtered. The ſoldiers upon their ſecond 
fire killed ſeven of the rioters, and wounded ſeveral. 
After this the mob diſperſed without attempting any 
farther outrage. But on the third day in the even- 
ing they aſſembled again in a very riotous manner, 
and began to demoliſh the houſe of the Lord Pro. 
volt in St. Andrew's ſquare. They were interrupt- 
ed in their attempt by the timely intervention of the 
military, who had the happineſs this night of diſ- 
perſing the rioters without the neceſſity of firing 
upon them: they ſecured ten of the moſt active 
among them. On the following day the Lord 
Provolt convened a general meeting of the citizens; 
a ſtep which had not been taken for thirty years 
before; where ſeveral reſolutions were entered into 
to preſerve the peace of the city, which fortunately 
has never been interrupted ſince that time. 

This miſguided rabble had, it ſeems, attributed 
the refuſal of the Houſe of Commons to examine 
into the nature of the grievances of their free Bur- 
geſſes, after having undertaken to do it, to the ſole 
influence of Mr. Secretary Dundas, and had there- 
fore pointed their whole reſentment againſt him 
and his family. An awtul trait of the precariouſ- 
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neſs of popular favour. For if a title can be raiſed 
to popularity, he has the ſuper-eminent claim unto 
it whom nature has endowed with every ſocial and 
beneficent diſpoſition to pleaſe and gratify, and upon 
whom fortune has laviſhed the means of indulging 
it. Since the happy deſtruction of the. ſyſtem of 
favouritiſm in this country, the rare phenomenon 
of the concentration of ſo much royal favour in 
one individual, as in the perſon of Mr. Dundas, 
has not appeared—At one and the ſame time Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department, Trea- 
ſurer of the Royal Navy, a Lord of Trade and 
Plantations, and the directing Commiſſioner of the 
Board of Control for the management of the affairs 
of the Eaſt Indies. The Herculean labour of exe- 


2% cuting theſe numerous, arduous, and important of- 


fices is ſurely more than adequate to the moderate 


appointments of 16,000 1. which the Right Honour- 
uaꝛuble Secretary is ſaid annually to receive from the 
6 . National Treaſury. Multifarious as were the ap- 


pointments of the Duke of Buckingham under 
James I., the patronage annexed to them was inſig- 
nificant when compared to that which Mr. Dundas 


now commands in England, over Scotland, and 
throughout India and all its concerns and dependen- 
4 cles. But as the political exigencies of the preſent 
3 ſyſtem of Adminiſtration ſeem to require very ſtrong 


meaſures, it became a neceſſary part of that plan 


M to ſupply at leaſt the oſtenſible adviſers of them 
with the ſureſt means of commanding popularity, 
2 which alone could render them palatable to the 


It has been before remarked, that the oppoſition 
which the Chancellor had given to Mr. Pitt's Na- 
tional Debt Bill had brought on the neceſſity of his 
reſigning the Great Seals of England. When that 
Bill was read a third time in the Houſe of Peers, 
and was paſſed, Lord Rawdon, who with Lord 

K 2 Stormont 
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Stormont and many others again oppoſed it as a 
meaſure of extreme preſumption, arrogance, and 
inefficiency, ſaid, © One miſchievous conſequence 
& of it the country was already appriſed of, viz. 
& that it had been the means of depriving the pub- 
& lic of the further ſervices of the noble and learned 


Lord on the woolſack, whoſe great abilities and 


% known integrity bad deſervedly rendered him the 
© object of univerial admiration and eſteem.” He 
had not however as yet actually reſigned ; when his 
oppoſition to the third reading of the New Foreſt 
Bill in the Lords precipitated his removal from the 
woollack, before the Cabinet could negociate for a 
more accommodating ſucceſſor. His objections 
againſt the Bill were, that it had been brought into 
the Houſe without the conſent, and militated ſtrong- 
ly againſt the real intereſt of the Crown, at a mo- 
ment when, if ever, the rights and prerogatives of 
the Crown ought, particularly by that Houſe, to be 
ſupported ; and that it contained ſeveral clauſes of 
a miſchievous and unconſtitutional tendency. This 
New Foreſt Bill, which has been always looked 


upon as the favourite child of Mr. Secretary Roſe, 


was goaded through both Houſes of Parliament 
under the preſſure of various and weighty objec- 
tions. But the ſtrong light in which the Chan- 
ccilor and others expoſed the lurking deſigns and 
anticonſtitutional tendency of the Bill on the third 


reading, baffled all the views of its perſevering pa- 


rent, and it was no more brought forward. Lord 
Portchelter concluded his ſpeech againſt the Bill in 
tae Lords, by declaring that his Majeſty had not 
proper materials before him to enable him to form 
a judgment, and give a ſound and wiſe conſent to 
its paſſing. But the provident Secretary, from his 
perſonal knowledge of the claims of individuals, 
and the rights of the Crown upon the New Foreſt, 
in bringing in the bill had given the public too 
ED 6 5 large 
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large a credit for being as deeply converſant with 
the ſubje& as himſelf. | | 

On the 15th of the month his Majeſty, after hav- 
ing given his royal aſſent to eighteen bills, made a 
gracious Speech from the Throne. In our princi- 
ples of the conſtitutional reſponſibility of Miniſters, 
the King's Speech is ever conſidered as that of his 
Miniſter; no wonder then that it contained ſo 
pompous an eulogy of the National Debt Bill, upon 
which the marked diſapprobation of the Chancellor 
had thrown ſo much diſcredit. © IT have alſo ob- 
& ſerved with the utmoſt ſatisfaction the meaſures 
«© which you have adopted for the diminution of 
ce the public burthens, while you have at the ſame 
ce time made additional proviſion for the reduction 
e of the preſent national debt, and eſtabliſhed a 
“ permanent ſyſtem for preventing the dangerous 
% accumulation of debt in future.” His Majeſty 
was alſo very emphatic in aſſuring his people, that 
it would be his principal care to preferve to them 
the uninterrupted. bleſſings of peace. He then 
prorogued the Parliament to the zoth day of the 
enſuing Auguſt, 

After the reſolute and pointed diſapprobation by 


the Chancellor of ſome of the favourite meaſures of 


Adminiſtration, it was not to be ſuppoſed that the 
majority in the Cabinet ſhould any longer expoſe 
their plans to the condemnation of the man, in 
whoſe integrity and judgment the nation had ever 
placed the moſt unreſerved confidence. The Par- 
liament was now prorogued, and no immediate ne- 
ceſſity aroſe for finding out a ſucceſſor to the wool. 
ſack ; but for the ſake of the equity of the nation, 
the Seals could not be kept up in the breaſt of the 
Miniſter, to await the doubtful cloſe of the chapter 
of accidents, or the uncertain reſult of negociation, 
till the next meeting of Parliament. Accordingly, 
on the 15th of the month, his Majeſty conſtituted 

| Sir 
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Sir James Eyre, Sir William Aſhhurſt, and Sir 
John Wilſon, Lords Commiſſioners for the cuſtody 
of the Great Seals of England, 

The war between France and Auſtria was carried 
on with various ſucceſs in Flanders in the different 
ſkirmiſhes which happened, though nothing deciſive 
was even attempted by either party : diſturbances in 
the mean time of the moſt alarming nature con- 
vulſed the capital of France. On the 2oth of the 
month the department of Paris appeared at the bar 
of the National Aſſembly, and informed them, that 
a multitude of 100,000 perſons of both ſexes, 
armed with pikes, ſwords, muſquets, and even ar- 
tillery were marching towards the Thuilleries. 
They ſoon arrived, and were admitted to the bar 
of the Aſſembly, with ten or twelve pieces of can- 
non. They proceeded in order through the body 
of the Aſſembly, to the Carouſel in front of the 
palace, repeating the civic oath as they went. Al- 
though there was a conſiderable military force in 
the palace, which could well have defended it ; yet 
to avoid confuſion and bloodſhed, about four o'clock 
the gates of the palace were thrown open, and im- 
mediately all the apartments were filled with the 
mob to the number of more than 40,000. The 
placed the red cap of liberty upon the head of the 
King, forced him to drink out of a bottle to the health 
of the Nation, and groſsly inſulted him by the moſt 
inſolent and audacious queſtions, aſſuring him that 
he ſhould not long enjoy his pretended right to ex- 
erciſe the veto. Ihe Queen on this trying occaſion 
behaved with a dignified condeſcenſion, that extort- 
ed from the mob a reſpect and deference which was 
neither expected nor intended. The Mayor of 
Paris, with much difficulty, cleared the apartments 
about nine o'clock of the ſame night, without any 
further outrage having been committed. On the 
22d his Majeſty publiſhed a proclamation concern- 
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ing tranſactions of the 2oth; in which he ſpiritedly 
7: repreſented to the nation, that a miſguided mob had, 
)) with artillery ruſhed into the guard-room of the pa- 
lace, broken open the doors of his apartments with 
axes, and endeavoured to extort from him his fanc- 
tion to two decrees, which he had conſtitutionally 
refuſed to give; that though he were ready to ſa- 
crifice his perſonal repoſe, yet he never would ſacri- 
fice his duty, and was reſolved to his laſt breath to 
afford the Conſtituted Authorities an example. of 
courage and firmneſs, which could alone fave the 
empire. This was followed by a cold proclamation 
from Petion, the Mayor of Paris, declaring that the 
laws ought to be reſpected which prohibited the 
Ii meetings of armed citizens. No enquiry was how- 
ever inſtituted reſpecting the authors or the perpe- 
trators of theſe outrages. The impunity of ſuch 
public offenders beſpeaks loudly the weakneſs or 
the malice of the magiſtracy. | 

In the courſe of this month ſome ſerious efforts 
were made in Ireland, to eſtabliſh a political union 
between the body of Diſſenters and that of the 
% Roman Catholics. The former were highly indig- 
nant at the general ſyſtem of government that had 

been carried on for years in that kingdom; the lat- 
ter had long groaned under the galling preſſure of 
the ſevereſt code of penal laws that had ever diſ- 
"7 graced a Chriſtian legiſlature, and they had been re- 
Fg cently wounded by the moſt humiliating rejection 
of their petition to Parliament to be admitted to a 
17 participation of the eleQive franchiſe. Though the 
ſpiritual doctrines of the Preſbyterian and the Ro- 
man Catholic widely differ from each other; yet 
ſuch fortunately was their due ſenſe of the difference 
between civil and religious obligations, ſuch their 
improved ideas of the Britiſh (or Iriſn) Conſtitution, 
that one common view, one common intereſt, led 
them on to almoſt an enthuſiaſtic co-operation in 


emancipating 
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emancipating their country. They had both learn- 
ed their reſpective parts of Mr. Grattan's political 
aphoriſm, that the Iriſh Proteſtant ſhould never be 
free, until the Triſh Catholic ſhould ceaſe to be a ſlave. 
In the preſent ſituation of the Britiſh empire, and 
under the exiſting circumſtances of the Iriſh nation, 
the diſcontent and conſequent irritation of three out 
of four millions of its inhabitants became an object 
of ſerious alarm to Government, eſpecially when 
there was a proſpect of the body of the Diſſenters 
coaleſcing with this bulk of the nation. Such a 
coalition could not fail to give regular, preconcert- 
ed, and perhaps deep-planned movements to a bod 
of men rouſed into action merely by the ſoreneſs of 
their preſent ſufferings. There were not wanting 
men of ſolid thought, ftrong reaſoning, and un- 
ſhaken determination to inſtil into this vaſt maſs of 
people, awaking from a long lethargy of inaction 
and wretchedneſs, the pleaſing and ſelf-convincing 
verities, that a free nation cannot be taxed that is 
not repreſented, nor bounden by laws in the fram- 
ing of which they do not concur. 

By what particular manceuvre the coalition was 
for the preſent warded off, I cannot trace. Govern- 
ment was certainly very anxious to prevent it, 
though nothing I believe contributed ſo much to- 
wards it, as the very warm part which the Diſſenters 
openly took in the ſucceſles of the French Revoluti- 
oniſts, and the undiſguiſed predilection that ſome of 
their leſs conſiderate aſſociates profeſſed for a repub- 
lican reform of government. Theſe ſentiments ſtag- 
gered the generality of the Roman Catholics, the 
extent of whoſe views went only to be admitted to 
an equal ſhare of the exiſting conſtitution of govern- 
ment, from which they were excluded ; but in no 
ſhape to lend their aſſiſtance to change or demoliſh 
it, much leſs to frame a new one upon any other 


foundation, 
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0 W. man Catholics conducted their efforts in every ſtage 
to procure their freedom, have ever appeared to me 
truly admirable. They were fully ſenſible that the 
WA frantic exceſſes of the French revolutioniſts, and 
abettors within theſe kingdoms, had raiſed an inſu- 
perable bar at this time to every extenſion of liberty 
bj that Mr. Burke had ſounded the alarm, and fortified 
and armed the benevolence of Government againſt the 
f be” diſcern how the preſent time came to be ſo very favour- 
ce to all exertions in the cauſe of freedom: And they 
8 were too obſerving not to remark the influence which 
Mr. Burke's books and principles had lately pro- 
xy diciouſly committed the management of their con- 
Poeerns to Mr. Burke, jun. in order to ſecure through 
"& ſupport of the father. Their molt ſanguine expec- 
"IF tancies were gratified. They became exempted from 
* do n 1 
reformers. And he was ſatisfied that the doctrines 
which the Roman Catholics applied to their own 
eaſe, Hough wide in their principles, were not meant to be 
Me wrote a moſt liberal, ingenious, and eloquent 
"Fetter to his friend Sir Hercules Langriſhe, upon the 
gelective franchiſe; to the effects of which letter per- 


The addreſs and policy with which the Iriſh Ro- 
the unwarrantable exertions of their imitators and 
by way of reform or redreſs. They were fully aware 
d deſperate enterpriſes of innovation. That he did not 

1 
duced upon the nation. They therefore moſt ju- 
4 19] their agent the advice and the countenance and the 
his general ban and anathema againſt innovators and 

ke 

carried further than they at firſt pretended. In a word, 
xx calonableneſs of the Roman Catholics? claim to the 
18 haps under God, that body of his countrymen owe 


A. che portion of liberty which they now enjoy. Thus 
ſecured under the impenetrable Agis of Mr. Burke's 


ſanction, from any imputation of Gallic democracy 
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in their efforts to procure their emancipation, they 
took the great work in hand, and proceeded in it 
with prudence, caution, and energy. They were 
graciouſly abſolved from the neceſſity, in this in- 
ſtance, of adopting the credence or following the 
example of their conductor and protector. They 
could not like him + really think they lived in a free 
country ; nor conſider the treaſure of their liberty, ra- 
ther as a poſſeſſion to be ſecured, than as a prize to be 
contended for. The meaſures which in this con- 
tention they purſued, will make the ſubject of future 
pages, as they may occur in their reſpective time 
and order, 


” RefleQions, p. 79. 
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Defeat of Tippoo Sultan and peace with India — France 


declared in danger, and arms— Notification of the 
King to all the Powers of Europe Particularly ſo- 
licitous for the friendſhip of Great Britain—T heir 
Ambaſſador's note to Lord Grenville—FEvaſive an- 
fwer of our Court—Convention of Pilnitz—Death 
of Leopold—PFrancis declared Emperor — he Courts 
of Vienna and Berlin engage in open war againſt 
France The declarations of their reaſons for war. 
— Manifeſtces of the Duke of Brunſwick—T he prin- 
ciples of the Confederates in engaging in the war 
Meeting and reſolutions of the Scots meeting on the 
reform of the Burghs— Addreſſes upon the proclama- 
tion—PFlying camp at Bag ſhot. 


Ir an unuſual continuance of peace; if an unin- 


terrupted enjoyment of power; it the unlimited con- 


fidence of the ſovereign and the people; if the daily 
increaſing commerce, the brilliant termination of a 
ſucceſsful war; if the very diſtreſſes of our neigh- 
bours give additional ſtrength to the arm of Govern- 
ment, they redouble alſo the obligation of Miniſters 
to ſecure to the Nation, if not an increaſe, at leaſt 
the continuance of the bleſſings which naturally flow 
from them. 


L 2 Advices 


E903 


Advices were during this month received of the 
ſignal victory gained by Lord Cornwallis over Tip- 
poo Sultan, which produced overtures of peace from 
the latter: a ceſſation of arms between the two ar- 
mies was ſettled, and guaranteed by the tranſmiſſion 
of the two ſons of Tippoo to Lord Cornwallis as 
hoſtages : by the definitive treaty of peace, three 
crores and thirty lacks of Sicca rupees were agreed 
to be paid to the allies, and one half of the domini- 
ons which were in the poſſeſſion of Tippoo at the 
commencement of the war, were ceded to the allies 
adjacent to their reſpective boundaries and agreeably 
to their election. Theſe conceſhons were inſiſted 
upon and accepted by Lord Cornwallis as effectual to 
preſerve the future peace of India from being inter- 
rupted by Tippoo or any other power. 

The political ſituation of France at this time draws 
our attention to a vaſt variety of circumſtances, that 
in their conſequences involve the deareſt intereſts of 
our own and every kingdom of Europe. She was 
hitherto only engaged in war againſt the Emperor. 
But the principles, or rather politics, which have 
ſince produced the general federacy againſt France, 
were from henceforth working a ſilent, though 
violent, effect. Ihe French forelaw the ga- 
thering ſtorm, and adopted vigorous meaſures 
to reſiſt it. The legiſlative body paſſed a ſet form of 
decrees, for arming the kingdom whenever it ſhould 
be in danger, as they declared it then was. 'The 
king addreſſed a letter to the National Aſſembly to 
exhort them to internal peace and harmony, as the 
ſure means of repelling the hoſtile attacks of any fo- 
reign enemies. He ſent a formal notification to all 
the powers of Europe, by which he diſavowed and 
proteſted againſt all the acts which the French prin- 
ces had done in his name, as to making loans of mo- 
ney, entering into negociations with foreign courts, 
and levying troops. He profeſſed his attachment to 


: the 
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the Conſtitution, which he had freely accepted and 
ſworn to defend, and aſſured them of his determi- 
nation to make uſe of all the force put into his hands 
againſt the enemies of France, whatever pretexts 
might be employed to countenance the armed aſſem- 
blies of the emigrants, or to ſupport them in their 
hoſtile proceedings. The miniſter ſoon after an- 
nounced to the afſembly the confederacy of Vienna 
and Berlin againſt their country, and that they 
would ſoon be attacked by an army of 150,000 
men. 

France had on every occaſion ſince the commence- 
ment of its revolution up to this period, exprefled 


we moſt anxious ſolicitude to preſerve a good under- 
"TR ſtanding with this country. Nor were there any 

terms ſo humiliating or harſh to which ſhe did not 
ever appear ready to ſubmit, in order to enſure this 


grand and primary object. Nothing can be more 


5} emphatically expreſſive of theſe ſentiments, than the 


note which M. de Chauvelin preſented upon this 
ſubje& to Lord Grenville ; in which, for preſerving 
the tranquillity of Europe, which would never be 


223% interrupted if France and England united to main- 


tain it, the King of the French urges his Britannic 


: 7 Majeſty zealouſly to employ his good offices with his 


77; allies, to prevent them from granting to the ene- 
mies of France, directly or indirectly, any aſſiſtance. 
He complains of the meaſures taken by the court of 


Vienna to engage the Pruſſians in a quarrel foreign 


from their intereſts, and intimates that ſimilar at- 
tempts were ſucceſsfully made upon the republic of 
Holland. He further complains of the menaces 
employed to draw the different members of 
the Germanic body from that prudent neutrality, 
which their political ſituation and their deareſt inte- 
reſts preſcribe to them ; and of the engagements ta- 
ken with the different ſovereigns of Italy to deter- 
mine them to commence hoſtilities againſt France: 


he 


„ 


he laments the intrigues which had armed Ruſſia 
againſt the Conſtitution of Poland, and which an- 
nounce a great conſpiracy againſt all free States, that 
threatens inevitably to plunge Europe into a general 
war. He invites him to employ in his wiſdom, and 
in the plenitude of his influence, the means compa- 
tible with the independence of the French Nation, 
to ſtop whilſt yet it might be effected the progreſs 
of this combination, which threatens equally the 
peace, the liberty, and the happineſs of Europe, and 
particularly to prevent from acceding to this combi- 
nation, thoſe of his allies, whom they may wiſh to 
draw into it, or. even thoſe, who may already have 
been engaged in it by fear, artifice, and the diffe- 
rent pretexts of a policy equally falſe and deteſta- 
ble. 
Whatever favourable diſpoſition our court might 
have felt towards the general armed confederacy, 
which it may ſtill have thought prudent to diſſemble, 
a leſs ſatisfactory anſwer could not have been given 
to M. Chauvelin's note. The raweſt novice in poli- 
tics will perceive an obvious difference between the 
interference with the internal affairs of an indepen- 
dent ſtate, and the intermediation of a third power 
to prevent or cloſe a rupture between contending ſo- 
ereigns. The former as evidently incroaches upon 
the rights and independence of other ſovereigns, as 
the latter acknowledges and recognizes them. The 
only ſatisfaction however attempted to be given to 
this official note, was, That the ſame ſentiments 
e which engaged his Majeſty not to interfere with 
ce the internal affairs of France, equally tended to 
* induce him to retpect the rights and independance 
© of other ſovereigns, and particularly thoſe of his 
& lies.” This evaſive an{wer to the French am- 
baſſador ſuſſiciently beſpoke the approbation with 
which England viewed the meaſures of its allies 
againit France. - 


It 
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It has not hitherto and perhaps never will be cer- 
tainly known to the public what the direct and full 
purport was of that convention which was holden at 
Pilnitz in the courſe of the year 1790. | ſhall ha- 
zard no conjectures; but ſhall conclude that where 
I ſee a vaſt federative combination of great powers 
againſt France, it muſt have been formed at the on- 
ly meeting which has taken place between the lead- 
ing members of that confederacy, who from that 
time have co-operated in no other public mea- 


ſures than in thoſe which they have purſued againſt 
France. 
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1 The late / Emperor Leopold finiſhed his ſhort reign 
"mn | by almoſt a ſudden death on the firſt of March.— 


Grievous ſuſpicions of French poiſon had alfo been 
7 entertained upon his death at ſo very critical a mo- 
- .,*.ment; but an authentic narrative of his caſe did 
away that impreſſion. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Francis I. who was proclaimed Emperor at Frank- 
fort on the 5th of July. The firſt act of his reign 
was to declare his cordial acceflion to the treaty of 
Pilnitz; and from henceforth the courts of Vien- 
na and Berlin joined in public hoſtilities againſt 
France. | 
The court of Vienna publiſhed a declaration or 
manifeſto of the reaſons which induced her to take 
up arms againſt France. The firſt of theſe regarded 
the nature of the protection afforded to the emi- 
grants, which through miſrepreſentation had given 
much umbrage to France. The next touched that 
ſpirit of anarchy and violence now reigning in 
France, of which it had become neceſſary for a con- 
cert of princes to check the progreſs, in order to op- 
poſe the introduction of it into their ſtates. "That it 
depended on thoſe who reign at preſent over France 
to make this concert ceaſe immediately, by reſpect- 
ing the tranquillity and rights of other powers, and 


0 guarantee the eſſential baſis of the French monarchi- ' 
cal 
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cal form of Government againſt the infringements of 
violence and anarchy. That France had ſent an ar- 
my of one hundred and thirty thouſand men to the 
borders of the Auſtrian Netherlands, whilſt Auſtria 
had not even ten thouſand men to defend them. In 
a word, that whilit France was loudly complaining 
(without reaſon) of other powers for interfering in 
the conſequences of their new Conſtitution, they 
were endeavouring to ſubvert all Governments by 
ſpreading all over Europe ſeduction and inſurrec- 
tion. 

The King of Pruſſia alſo publiſned an expoſition 
of the reaſons which had determined him to take up 
arms againſt France. His manifeſto was more dif- 
fuſe than that of Auſtria, and entered more particu- 
larly into the ſuppreflion and invaſion of the rights 
and poſſeſſions of the German princes of Alſace and 
Lorrain, and the violation of the treaties that united 
France to the German Empire. It particularly no- 
ticed the miſchievous conſequences of propagating 
anti-monarchical principles : and that the unprovok- 
ed attack of his ally the King of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia in his Belgic provinces, he looked upon as an 
invaſion of the German Empire by French troops, 


and conſequently as an unequivocal declaration of 


war by France againſt his ally, with whom he had 
entered into a defenſive alliance, 

Theſe acts or manifeſtoes of the allied powers pro- 
duced a conſiderable fermentation at Paris. The 
country was publicly declared to be in danger, and 
the moſt vigorous meaſures were immediately adopt- 
ed to recruit the army and ſtrengthen the frontiers. 
A royal proclamation was publiſhed, which ſet forth 
in a very ſtrong light the dangers to which the coun- 
try was expoſed. The conſequence was a profuſion 
of volunteers and recruits of all ages and qualities 
pouring down upon the frontiers with the ardour of 
the moſt frantic enthuſialm. | 

1 It 
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It is well known that Coblentz was the general 


rendezvous of all the French en Mrants. Here they 
had aſſembled to the number of near twenty thou- 
ſand; and the King of Pruſſia on his arrival was re- 
ceived as their ſaviour. The natural vivacity of the 
French diſpoſition had already anticipated the reduc- 
tion of their country to the unlimited power of their 
former monarch, and the whole ancient order of 


things. The reigning Duke of Brunſwick had the. 


command of the combined armies which were deſ- 
tined for the great enterpriſe of invading France.— 
But before he began his march from Coblentz, in 
order that the whole world might fully know the 
views and ſpirit of his glorious miſſion, he publiſhed 


a declaration or manifeſto in his own name; in 


which he firſt generally recapitulated the reaſons 
which had induced the Emperor and the King of Pruſ- 
ſia to combine their forces againſt France. To 
* theſe high intereſts,” ſays he, is added another 
important object, and which both ſovereigns have 
moſt cordially in view, which is to put an end to 
that anarchy which prevails in the interior parts 
of France; to put a ſtop to the attacks made on 
the throne and the altar; and reſtore to the king 


cc 


der in chief of the two armies, he diſavows any pre- 
tence to enrich themſelves by conqueſt; and diſ— 
claims any intention to meddle with the internal Go- 
vernment f France. But in caſe of their makin 

any reſiſtance when ſummoned to ſurrender, or 
when attacked; or of their not preventing confla- 
grations, murders, and pillage; or of their remov- 
ing the King and Royal Family from Paris; or of 
their attempting to force or inſult the palace of the 
Thuilleries; or of their offering the leaſt violence or 
outrage to their Majeſties or the Royal Family: 
then does he fulminate his maledictions upon the de- 
voted land; he denounces inſtant death to the rebels 


M taken 


his legitimate power, &c.” Then, as comman- 
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taken in arms; decapitation and confiſcation to the 
members of the departments, diſtricts, and munici- 
palities ; military execution to the members of the 
national aſſembly, magiſtrates, and all the inhabi- 
tants of Paris; and total deſtruction to their guilty 
City. | 
Nowithſtandiog the raging fierceneſs of this thun- 
dering menace, the Duke of Brunſwick was ſtill 
haunted with the reproaching qualms of lenity; and 
before a ſymptom of the effects of his firſt manifeſto: 
could be perceived, in leſs than forty-eight hours he 
ſends forth a ſecond to confirm and heighten' the 
terror of the firſt; declaring beſides, © that if, con. 
& trary to all expectation, by the perfidy or baſe- 
4 neſs of ſome inhabitants of Paris, the King, the 
Queen, or any other perſon of the Royal Family 
& ſhould be carried off from that city, all the pla- 
& ces and towns whatſoever which thall not have 
ce oppoſed their paſſage, and ſhall not have ſtopped 
e their proceedings, ſhall incur the ſame puniſh- 
& ments as thoſe inflicted on the inhabitants of Pa- 
« ris, and their route ſhall be marked with a ſeries 
& of exemplary puniſhments juſtly due to the authors 
& and abettors of crimes for which there is no re. 
„ miſſion.“ 
However carefully the different parties to the con- 
vention of Pilnitz conceal from the eyes of curioſity 
and of intereſt, the origin, baſis, and ſprings that 
ſet the vaſt federative machine in motion, yet can- 
not the public be blind to the meafures they have 
actually purſued, nor ought the faithful annaliſt to 
loſe ſight of the principles upon which they profes 
to have entered into the federacy, upon which they 
boaſt of having undertaken and continued a moſt de- 
ſtructive war, and upon which they have ſucceeded 
in engaging this country, as well as moſt other pow- 
ers of Europe, in the fatal alliance. Truth and jul- 
tice are never at vafiance. All parties diſavow the 
right, 


„ 


right, and diſclaim the intention of interfering with 
the internal Government of France; and in the ſame 
breath they inſiſt upon the abolition of that change 


in their internal Government which the Nation had 
called for, and which the King himſelf had accept- 
ed and confirmed by oath. They dictate the made 
and place in which theſe alterations are to be brought 
about, or new arrangements formed in the internal 
Government of the kingdom. They threaten to 
enforce the execution of their interfering mandates, 
not by the ſlow, cold, and inefficient proceſs of cri- 
minal law ; but by the bold energy of military juſ- 
tice, by the ſummary and indiſcriminate deſtruction 
of. whole. bodies, municipalities, towns, cities, de- 


partments, and provinces. 


No diſavowal of theſe 


principles has as yet been attempted by the confe- 
derated powers. Their inability indeed to reduce 
them to practice has been ſufficiently manifeſted. 
They boaſt of their meritorious aid in aſſiſting to 
check the confuſion and ſuppreſs the anarchy of 
France. Thus did certain confederated powers force 
their officious ſervices upon Poland in 1773, to head the 
ſufferings of that diſtracted kingdom; and they ge- 
nerouſly rewarded their own meritorious interference 
by the diſmemberment and partition of a great part 
of that unfortunate empire. 
Great Britain had not hitherto appeared upon the 
ſtage in this eventful tragedy: her part, intended to 
be the principal and molt intereſting of the piece, 
Was cautiouſly reſerved for the latter ſcenes of the 
. cataſtrophe : yet had the prompter (perhaps impru- 
dently and prematurely) divulged too much of the 
ſpirit and intrigue of the plot: * * ever a foreign 
prince enters inio France, he muſt enter it as into a 


* country of aſſaſſins. 


e not be pradtiſed, nor 
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The mode of civilized war will 
are the Trench, who act upon 


Tetter to a Member of the National Aſſembly, p. 45. 
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& the preſent ſyſtem, entitled to expect it. All war 
& which is not battle, will be military execution. This 
& 


will beget acts of retaliation from you; and every re- 
taliation will beget a new revenge. The hell. hounds 
of war on ali ſides will be uncoupled and unmuxxled.“ 
When a criminal is forewarned that there can be no 
remiſſion for his crime, his remaining liberty will 
of courſe be uſed to ward off the threatened execu- 
tion: he will be leſs delicate in the future means of 
ſelf-preſervation than he had been in contracting 
the original guilt. What loſs of blood have not 
theſe fatal menaces occaſioned in France ! 
Notwithſtanding the Burgeſſes of the royal Scotch 
Burghs had failed in their late attempts to bring their 
grievances under the conſideration of the legiſſature, 
they could not thus abandon a cauſe which they 
knew to be founded in truth and therefore entitled 
to juſtice. The ſteady perſeverance of conſcious 
rectitude is powerfully operative. The delegates 
from the different Burghs had met and deliberated 
for ſeveral days upon the ſubjeC at Edinburgh. The 
cool and conſtitutional ſpirit with which they pro- 
ceeded in this grand work, was a moſt exemplary 
pattern for all perſons labouring under grievances 
from which they think themſelves entitled to be 
freed. On the 26th of the month they thought 
proper to publiſh to the world at large the real views 
and motives for their undertaking to bring about 
this neceſſary reform in the Burghs : they were juſt- 
ly indignant at being repreſented (as the faſhion had 
become) as turbulent and ſeditious men, aiming at 
the ſubverſion of Government and the deſtruction 
of the Conſtitution. © The Convention,” they ſay, 
of Burgeſſes met for the purpoſe of obtaining from 
the wiſdom and juſtice of the Britiſh legiſlature a 
reform in the internal government of the royal 
„ Burghs of Scotland, think it their duty at this 
ce time to declare, that they entertain the moſt loyal 


* attachment 


& 
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* attachment to our moſt gracious Sovereign and 
”. « his illuſtrious family, the deepeſt ſenſe of the ſu- 
« perior excellence of the Britiſh Conſtitution, to 
maintain for ever the principles on which it is 
eltabliſhed, and to defend it from every innovation 
by which it may in the ſlighteſt degree be hurt or 
% injured.” 

In this and the preceding months addreſſes upon 
the late proclamation were poured in from moſt 
counties, boroughs and towns in the kingdom, For 
a oreat part of this month a flying camp of about 
five thouſand men was kept up on and about Bagſhot- 
Heath. The Duke of Richmond, who had project- 
ed the ſcheme, was the commander in chief, and 
ſignalized himſelf in this army by his attention to 


wee diſcipline of the men and the ſeverity of the ſer- 
vice which he made them undergo during this ſhort 


campaign. It had been originally intended to have 


formed this camp before the 14th of the month, 


which was the anniverſary of the French federation ; 
but whether it were apprehended, that ſuch an ap- 
pearance would argue an expectancy, and therefore 
enſure ſome riot or diſturbance on that day, or that 


that neceſſary camp equipage and other preparations 
were ſtill incomplete, the day paſſed over without a 


+, ſhadow of turbulence throughout the nation. The 
3% expences of this encampment to the nation exceeded 


one hundred thouſand pounds. The Cabinet muſt 
have known how near we were to an actual war, and 
Were conſequently impreſſed with a due ſenſe of the 
advantages of manceuvring five thouſand men for a 
fortnight to prepare them for actual ſervice, and to 
inure them to the hardſhips of a continental cam- 
paign by anticipating ſome of the more common 


wants of water and other neceſſaries on the arid heath 
of Bagſhot. 
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Powers— March ' the Pruſſiant into France—Cap- 
ture of Longwy—dSurrender of Verdun Mr. Pitt 
made Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports Le Brun 
the French Miniſter ſtates ihe diſpoſitions 'of all the 
European Powers towards France Acceſſion of the 
Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel to the federacy, 


V } HATEVER may have been the particular 
ſtipulations of the different contracting parties in the 
convention of Pilnitz, it is certain that the baſis. of 
their agreement muſt have been ſome general and 
fundamental principle in which they all concurred. 
The King of Pruſſia is openly acknowledged to have 
been a principal party in that federacy; the Czarina 

was 


- 


was alſo: known to have acceded to it, though. ſhe 
ñnad as yet taken no public meaſure which unequivo- 
g cally beſpoke her engagement. It is a fair deduc-- 
tion then, that a principle of action in which both 
t deſe powers have openly: joined, fo far from mili- 
W rating againſt the ſpirit of that convention, actually 
made an eſſential part of that formidable and hi- 
therto myſterious concert of Princes. For the cre- 
dit of the cauſe and the honour of the reigning ſo- 
vereigns of Europe let it be preſumed, that no prin- 
ciples againſt the increaſe or ſtability of civil free- 
dom formed the baſis of that confederacy. Yet the 
lamentable caſe of the virtuous Polanders over- 
Fx powers the mind with awful heſitation. The ſub- 
"I ſcription which was ſet on foot about this time in 
1 England for the ſupport of the Poliſh Revolution, 
"juſtifies my introducing the ſubje&; though this 
country has as yet taken no public ſtep either to 
prevent or enſure their ſubjugation to a foreign yoke. 
Ihe liberality of Britons towards their diſtant bre- 
[37 thren ſtruggling in this glorious cauſe of civil free- 
dom beſpeaks a zeal for liberty, which ought to be 
cheriſhed and encouraged as the very nucleus of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution. The views of the Convention- 
ers at Pilnitz probably extended to all Europe, tho? 
they have hitherto been myſteriouſly kept behind 
the curtain. The actual deſtruction of the Poliſh 
i Conſtitution, and the powerful efforts to cruſh that 
of France, too ſtrongly beſpeak an intention or a 
MF wiſh to weaken and deſtroy every Conſtitution which 
; might enjoy a larger portion of freedom, than theſe 
federated ſovereigns were diſpoſed to meaſure out 
to the multitude, , TO 
XX Even the counter-revolutionary Mr. Burke has 
done juſtice to the glorious: event of the Poliſh Re- 
24” volution. * Here was a ſlate of things, which 


* Appeal, p. 102. | 
&* ſeemed 


* ſeemed to invite and might perhaps juſtify bold 
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, enterpriſes and deſperate experiment. But in 
* what manner was this chaos brought into order ? 
The means were as ſtriking to the imagination as 
& ſatisfactory to the reaſon and ſoothing to the mo- 
c ral ſentiments. In contemplating that change 
& humanity has every thing to rejoice and to glory 
“ in; nothing to be aſhamed of, nothing to ſuffer : 
© ſo far as it is gone, it probably is the moſt pure and 
& aefecated public good, which ever has been con- 
& ferred on mankind.” Scarcely had Poland and 
its patriotic ſovereign begun to taſte the bleſſings of 
their happy regeneration, when the imperious Ca- 
therine, without a ſhadow of pretence (unleſs from 
the approximation of liberty, which ſhe never meant 
to admit into her empire), invades the republic with 
an army of ſixty thouſand men, and threatens to 
back them in caſe of reſiſtance with an additional 
force of ninety thouſand. The Polanders not con- 
ceiving that the internal regulation of their Govern- 
ment could afford any pretence to a foreign power 
to make war upon them, and having no hoſtile de- 
ſigns upon any of their neighbours, had totally ne- 
glected even to think of warlike preparations. En- 
couraged however by their truly heroic prince, they 


made a molt reſolute ſtand againſt theſe deſpotic in- 


vaders, and under a great inferiority of numbers 
and diſcipline gained ſome very ſignal and brilliant 
advantages. The King however finding the conteſt 
to be ſo very unequal, was unwilling to oppreſs his 
beloved ſubjects for reſources, which now began to 
fail him. The ſame benevolent diſpoſition which 
had prompted him to co-operate in the Revolution, 
now urged him to ſpare the fruitleſs effuſion of his 
ſubjeQs* blood; he fummoned a council of all the 
Deputies that were then at Warſaw, and communi- 
cated to them the laſt diſpatches from the Empreſs, 
which peremptorily inſiſted upon abſolute and un- 
qualified 
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qualiſied ſubmiſſion. He particularly grounded the 
neceſſity of their ſubmitting upon the unprovoked 
but irreſiſtible union of Auſtria and Pruſſia with 
Ruſſia to ſubdue, if not to diſmember and divide 
their kingdom. From henceforth that unfortunate 
country was degraded again into her former ſlavery, 
and may thenceforth be looked upon as a province 
to the Ruſhan Empire. 

Since Great Britain is now in alliance with Pruſ- 
ſa, it will be highly proper to remark that ſhe had 
alſo entered into a defenſive alliance with Poland ſo 
lately, as on the 23d of April, 1790: by which it 
had been exprelsly ſtipulated, ** That the contract- 
« ing parties ſhould do all in their. power to gua- 
ce rantee and preſerve to each other reciprocally the 
© whole of the territories which each other then poſ- 


„ ſeſſed. That in caſe of menace or invaſion from 


& any foreign power they ſhould aſſiſt each other 
« with their whole force if neceſſary. That if any 
<« foreign power whatever ſhould preſume to inter- 
« fere in the internal affairs of Poland, his Pruſſian 
«© Majeſty ſhould conſider this as a caſe falling with- 
<« in the meaning of the alliance, and ſhould aſſiſt 
the republic according to the tenor of the forego- 
„ing article, that is, with his whole force.“ 


4 + It will be readily ſuppoſed that Poland upon the 
firſt intimation of hoſtilities claimed from the court 


of Berlin the performance of a treaty ſo recently 
entered into with the expreſs view of upholding the 
Conſtitution, which they were then framing. But 
his Pruſhan Majeſty in anſwer to their application 
told them that the treaty was dated previous to the 


+ Thoſe who juſtify our preſent war againſt France by the 
reſpe& we owe to treaties, will do well to examine, what by 
treaties we are bounden to do for Poland and Damzic, particu- 
larly as to the protecting and preſerving them whole and entire, 
&c. Vide Treaty of Oliva, and thoſe of 1436, 1474, 1631, 
1655, 1659, 1707, 1725, &c. F 
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new Conſtitution, which had eſtabliſhed a new order 
of things, and that therefore he held himſelf ab- 
ſolved from his engagement. It intereſts us alſo to 
know, that his Pruſſian Majeſty had been confiden- 
tially conſulted about the formation*of the new Con- 
{titution of Poland, and that he had actually ſug- 
geſted and recommended ſome of the obnoxious acts 
which the Empreſs complained of in her declaration 
againſt the Poles. And that when the new Conſti- 
tution of Poland was propoſed to his Majeſty he 
gave not the ſlighteſt intimation that zhe new order 
of thinzs would diflolve his alliance: ſo far from it, 
that on the 17th of May, 1791, Mr. Goltz the 
charge des affaires from Berlin was commiſſioned for- 
mally to announce to his Poliſh Majeſty the King 
of Pruſſia's entire approbation of the new arrange- 
ment in Poland. In the federative ſpirit of this age 
of open and ſecret alliances, the aptitude of the con- 
tracting parties to perform their engagements is not 
the laſt nor the leaſt object of diplomatic attention. 
In tracing the facts and events which naturally 
arreſt the obſervation of an hiſtorian, it becomes 
frequently neceſſary to recall the attention of his rea- 
der to the ſpirit and principles from which they 
proceed. In the beginning of this month, Europe 
beheld more than three hundred thouſand men in 
the field, with the avowed view of ſupporting or 
ſubverting the Revolution of France. It muſt be 
remembered at the ſame time that the Government 
of France was founded upon a limited monarchy. 
That this ſituation of France had given riſe to the 
Convention of Pilnitz, excited the philippics of Mr. 
Burke ; and the indignation and execration of this 
country againſt that ſyſtem, armed Pruſſia and the 
Empire, and cemented many private confederacies 
amidſt ſubordinate powers, which the uncertainty of 
the grand iflue {till Keeps locked up in prudential 
lecrecy. 


TIER : 


No ſooner was the manifeſto of the Duke of 
Brunſwic received in Paris, than immediately the 
King wrote a letter to the National Aſſembly ex- 
preſſive of his ſurpriſe and contempt of the per- 
formance, of his general love of peace, his ſincere 


attachment to the Conſtitution, and his determined 


reſolution to oppoſe the hoſtile efforts of the com 
bined powers. The miſchievous effects of this ma- 
nifeſto upon France are without meaſure or calcula- 
tion. The letter was read in the Aſſembly, and a 


motion for ſending it to the eighty-three depart- 


ments was rejected. It was urged by Iſnard and 
Thuriot to be a maſs af falſehaod and inſincerity, 
and that, in the preſent moment of alarm and dan- 
ger, his known duplicity ought not to be truſted, 
At this moment were admitted tè the bar of the Aſ- 
ſembly the Envoys from the Commonalty of Paris, 
with Petion at their head, who demanded in the 
name of the forty-eight ſections, that the King 
ſhould be excluded from the throne, and that the 
management of affairs during the interregnum 
ſhould be entruſted to reſponſible miniſters, until a 
new King ſhould be elected by a National Conven- 
tion. He recapitulated every circumſtance, from 
the beginning of the Revolution, that could ren- 
der the King odious and ſuſpected by the Nation: 
that he too had taken a part againſt them in the 
Convention of Pilnitz, and was indefatigable in his 


attempts to bring about a counter-revolution. His 


Ipeech, which was in writing, was delivered in to 
the Preſident ; but the Aſſembly came to no reſolu- 
tion upon it. In the evening of the ſame day, the 
King ſent to acquaint the Aſſembly that the Elector 
of Cologne and the Duke of Wirtemburgh had 
joined the armed confederacy. | 

On the enſuing day ( Auguſt 4th) the marine com- 
mittee demanded that thirty-three ſail of the line 
thould be put in commiſſion, in conſequence of the 
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new Conſtitution, which had eſtabliſhed a new order 
of things, and that therefore he held himſelf ab- 
ſolved from his engagement. It intereſts us alſo to 
know, that his Pruſſian Majeſty had been confiden- 
tially conſulted about the formation of the new Con- 
ſtitution of Poland, and that he had actually ſug- 
geſted and recommended ſome of the obnoxious acts 
which the Empreſs complained of in her declaration 
againſt the Poles. And that when the new Conſti- 
tution of Poland was propoſed to his Majeſty he 
gave not the ſlighteſt intimation that zhe new order 
of things would diſſolve his alliance: ſo far from it, 
that on the 17th of May, 1791, Mr. Goltz the 
chargé des affaires from Berlin was commiſſioned for- 
mally to announce to his Poliſh Majeſty the King 
of Pruſſia's entire approbation of the new arrange- 
ment in Poland. In the federative ſpirit of this age 
of open and ſecret alliances, the aptitude of the con- 
tracting parties to perform their engagements is not 
the laſt nor the leaſt object of diplomatic attention. 

In tracing the facts and events which naturally 
arreſt the obſervation of an hiſtorian, it becomes 
frequently neceſſary to recall the attention of his rea- 
der to the ſpirit and principles from which they 
proceed. In the beginning of this month, Europe 
beheld more than three hundred thouſand men in 
the field, with the avowed view of ſupporting or 
ſubverting the Revolution of France. It muſt be 
remembered at the ſame time that the Government 
of France was founded upon a limited monarchy. 
That this ſituation of France had given riſe to the 
Convention of Pilnitz, excited the philippics of Mr. 
Burke ; and the indignation and execration of this 
country. againſt that ſyſtem, armed Pruſſia and the 


Empire, and cemented many private confederacies 
'amidft ſubordinate powers, which the uncertainty of 
the grand iſſue ſtill keeps locked up in prudential 


lecrecy. 
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No ſooner was the manifeſto of the Duke of 
Brunſwic received in Paris, than immediately the 
King wrote a letter to the National Aſſembly ex- 
wer * of his ſurpriſe and contempt of the per- 
formance, of his general love of peace, his ſincere 
attachment to the Conſtitution, and his determined 
reſolution to oppoſe the hoſtile efforts of the com 
bined powers. The miſchievous effects of this ma- 
nifeſto upon France are without meaſure or calcula- 
tion. The letter was read in the Aſſembly, and a 
motion for ſending it to the eighty-three depart- 
ments was rejected. It was urged by Iſnard and 
Thuriot to be a maſs af falſehaod and inſincerity, 
and that, in the preſent moment of alarm and dan- 
ger, his known duplicity ought not to be truſted, 
At this moment were admitted tò the bar of the Aſ. 
ſembly the Envoys from the Commonalty of Paris, 
with Petion at their head, who demanded in the 
name of the forty-eight ſections, that the King 
ſhould be excluded from the throne, and that the 
management of affairs during the  interregnum 
ſhould be entruſted to reſponſible miniſters, until a 
new King ſhould be elected by a National Conven- 
tion. He recapitulated every circumſtance, from 
the beginning of the Revolution, that could ren- 
der the King odious and fuſpected by the Nation: 
that he too had taken a part againſt them in the 
Convention of Pilnitz, and was indefatigable in his 
attempts to bring about a counter-revolution. His 
23 which was in writing, was delivered in to 
the Preſident; but the Aſſembly came to no reſolu- 
tion upon it. In the evening of the ſame day, the 
King ſent to acquaint the Aſſembly that the Elector 
of Cologne and the Duke of Wirtemburgh had 
joined the armed confederacy. 


On the enſuing day (Auguſt 4th) the marine com- 
mittee demanded that thirty-three ſail of the line 
ſhauld be put in commiſſion, in canſequence of the 
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reports of a Britiſh armament. But the Aſſembly 
rejected the application, thinking it unwiſe to pro- 
voke Great Britain to hoſtilities, after ſhe had ſo re- 
cently renewed her aſſurances of neutrality to their 
ambaſſador. A fleet at ſea and a camp in time of 
peace are not very uſual fights in England: how- 
ever, the cabinet of Saint James ſpoke peace; and 
the ruling power in France gave ready credit to 
what it earneſtly wiſhed the Jacobins had now ac- 
quired a decided aſcendancy over the mob, and 
they were reſolved to profit of the exiſting circum- 
ſtances to cruſh all the conſtituted powers. Ibis 
may with propriety be called the opening ſcene of 
that dreadful tragedy of blood and horrors, the final 
cataſtrophe of which we till look up to with ſhud- 
dering dread. Without flying out with Mr. Burke 
into enthuſiaſtic execrations of the new Conſtitution 
of France, it muſt be allowed that the ſmall portion 
of power allotted by it to the ſupreme executive 
powes, was but ill calculated to enſure permanency to 
ſo vaſt a machine. Ihe wiſh and deſign of ruining 
the benevolent and ill fated Louis XVI. could but 
proceed from the foul malice of the murderous 
Jacobins; but a prime intent of this Hiſtory i is to 
examine how far the conduct of the concerted 
princes may have provoked, forwarded, multiplied, 
and prolonged the barbarous enormities of thofe 
cruel men. Inſulting to humanity would be the 


feeling for the ſufferers of the preſent calamities, 


which was not active in bringing about a ſpeedy and 
laſting end to their miſeries. 

All the meaſures of the Jacobin party in France 
have been planned with the moſt artful precautions, 
as they have been executed with the moſt ferocious 
reſoluteneſs. Whatever may have been the princi- 
ples or the plans of the princes ſettled at Pilnitz, we 
are now to look for their effects in the open and 
concerted meaſures of the leading parties of that 

4 con- 
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convention. The unfortunate Louis had been unac- 
countably (if not baſely) abandoned by the bulk of 
the French nobility, who had embodied and embark. 
ed openly with the combined powers againſt France. 
Whatever remained of reſpectability in the nation, 
if they did not, like the emigrant nobility, wiſh for 
the complete reſtitution of the ancient deſpotiſm, 
yet they were more ſanguine to give permanency to 
a Conſtitution, which ſhould enſure them a limited 
and hereditary monarchy in the perſon of their be- 
loved ſovereign. Theſe latter were more formidable 
to the Jacobins than the former. Both the Emi- 
grants and Conltitutionaliſts, though they cordi- 
ally deſpiſed and execrated each other, yet agreed 
in the common wiſh to preſerve the dignity and 
ſafety of their ſovereign, whom the Jacobins were 
determined to ruin. They profited of the fatal errors 
and folly of the combined powers, who by their 
proclama ions had unequivocally aſſerted that zhe 
King was not ſincere in accepting the Conſtitution. The 
truth or falſity of the aſſertion was of little import. 
It ſufficed for the Jacobins to hold him out to the 
nation as combining with foreign powers to reduce 
France by force of arms either to a ſtrange yoke, 
or to a worſe than their ancient ſlavery. Whatever 
party in France might have ſtill wiſhed with the 
emigrant nobility for the re-eſtabliſhment of the an- 
cient unqualified power of the Crown, could not 
avow themſelves abettors of the immediate cauſe of 
the enemies who were marching into the kingdom 
in open war. All thoſe who had ſworn to ſupport 
the Conſtitution were by their oath committed to 
defend it, againſt thoſe who by an open armed con- 
federacy were attempting to deſtroy it. Thos by 
this i1]-judged and fatal declaration the real cauſe of 
royalty in France was irretrievably deprived of the 
poſſibility of any open or efficient ſupport. If the 
aſſertion were true, it could but add comfort, not 


encou- 
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encouragement to a party awed and terrified into 
abſolute inaQtivity : if it were falſe, it could but 
animate the real and reſpeQable friends of the un- 
fortunate monarch, to exert their efforts againſt the 
avowed and armed enemies of his limited powers, 
who countenanced and ſupported the abettors of his 
ancient unqualified authority. By the direct ſpirit 
of this armed confederacy was the ill-fated Louis 
deprived of any poſſible ſupport either from the de- 
votees to the old ariſtocracy, or the promoters of a 
temperate ſyſtem of liberty. Thus the triumphant 
Jacobins found no force bold enough to withſtand 
them, no influence ſufficiently powerful to ſuppreſs 


them. 


The ſyſtem was now brought to its criſis. The 
general La Fayette, who from a real love of liberty, 
and not from any deſign or even apprehenſion of 
miſchief to his country, had riſqued his life and 
ſacrificed his fortune in the cauſe of the Revolution, 
hecame ſuſpected of inciviſm; in other words, was 
known to diſreliſh the violent and deſtructive plans 
of the Jacobins. He was accordingly denounced 
to the Aſſembly, but upon ſeveral diviſions was ho- 
nourably acquitted. The acquittal of this enemy 
of the Jacobins fermented the diſappointed party 
into a paroxyſm of deſpair. They unſheathed the 
ſword, threw away the ſcabbard, and determined to 
try their force upon the deſperate and deciſive queſ- 
tion of the King's depoſition. No attempts of brib- 
ery, ſeduction or intimidation were left untried. 
The falling Monarch on the 7th of the month made 
his laſt proclamation to his ſubjects, which breathes 
the pureſt ſentiments of a patriot King. It appeared 
to produce no other effect than to afford the Jacobins 
a freſh opportunity of holding him out to the mul- 
titude as coaleſcing with the armed confederacy 
againſt the liberties of the nation. 


The 
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The grand and fatal queſtion of depoſition or 
forfeiture ſtood for the ꝙth of the month: but the 
agitation of the public mind in Paris was too great 
to permit the queſtion to be fairly diſcuſſed in the 
Aſſembly. The purport of this Hiſtory will not al- 
low me to detail the awful and terrific events of the 
roth of Auguſt, when the Thuilleries were aſſailed 
by the ferocious and armed mobs of the federates 
of Marſeilles and deſperadoes of Paris; when the 
King was inveigled to quit his palace and ſeek an 
aſylum for himſelf and his family in the perfidious 
arms of the Aſſembly; when he withdrew in his 
perſon from his moſt faithful ſupporters the animat- 
ing object of loyalty and. the ſanctioning ſolace of 
deſperate defence; when the faithful friends and 
body guards of this unfortunate monarch were ſa- 
crificed in defending the deſerted ſtation of their 
affrighted or confuſed ſovereign ; when the ferocity 
of a barbarous mob had been ſatiated with the 
bloody inſults upon the mangled corpſes of their 
fellow citizens; when the declining glories of the 
French monarchy ſet beneath the portentous horizon 
of confuſion, laughter and deſtruction. 

The confuſion conſequent upon the horrors of the 
10th of Auguſt continued for ſome time, and man 
atrocities were daily committed upon individuals. 
The National Aſſembly declared the King ſuſpended, 
and that both he and his whole family ſhould re- 
main as hoſtages to the Nation: they were accord- 
ingly committed under a ſtrong guard to the Tem- 
ple; from whence there was no poſſibility of eſcape. 
Upon the depoſition of the King, the Britiſh Am- 
baſſador the Earl of Gower left Paris, having made 
as public a declaration, as circumſtances would per- 
mit of friendſhip and neutrality on the part of his 
Court. 
In order to render this change in the internal 
Covernmerft of France palatable and permanent, 


it 
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it was thought expedient to invite the French Na- 


tion to form a National Convention: accordingly 
the conditions for its formation were ſettled and 
publiſhed : and ſoon after a very minute and elabo- 
rate declaration (prepared by Condorcet) was cir- 
culated through all the departments, as an expo- 
ſition of the motives upon which the French Na- 
tional Aſſembly had proclaimed the convocation 
of a National Convention, and pronounced the 
ſuſpenſion of the executive power in the hands of 
the King. 

All the belligerent powers preſuming or pre- 
tending that they were carrying on @ war of prin- 
ciple, wearied the public with declarations and ma- 
nifeſtoes, that generally ſet forth a partial detail or 
aggravated account of the meaſures and proceedings 
of the adverſe parties, and ſeldom failed to expoſe 
their own cauſe by ſome grofs inconſiſtency or no- 
torious falſity. Thus a freſh manifeſto of the Em- 
peror and King of Pruſha concludes, by their ſo- 
lemn declaration to Europe, that in the juſt war 
they had undertaken they expreſsly renounce all per- 
ſonal views of aggrandizement ; and to France, that 
they meant not to interfere with its internal admi- 


niſtration: but that they were reſolved to re-eſtabliſh 


order, and give protection to thoſe who ſhould fub- 
mit to the King (who was, not depoſed at the time 
this was written); to puniſh, in a ſtriking manner, 
all reſiſtance to their arms; to deliver up Paris to 
the molt terrible juſtice, if any attempt of violence 
ſhould be offered to any of the Royal Family; and 
to ſecure an eſtabliſhment for the King and his fa- 
mily and brothers in ſome frontier town of his king- 
dom, from whence he might exerciſe his ancient 
right aud powers, and effectually render the king- 

dom again ſubmiſſive to his ſupreme authority. 
The declaration of the Princes, which appeared 
within a few days after this manifeſto, was an in- 
IE flated 
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flated philippic and oſtentatious menace, little calcu- 
lated, alas! to ſooth the irritation of their incenſed 
countrymen. In order to gain credit and ſecure 
their confidence, they aſſure them, that they had 
left the kingdom, not ſo much from a deſire for 
their own perſonal ſafety as that of the King. The 
emigration from our country was to make ourſelves the 
ſafeguard of his Majeſty. They recapitulate and 
confirm the manifeſto of the Emperor and. King of 
Pruſſia, and of their hero the great Duke of Brunſ- 
wick. They introduce upon the ſcene new parties 
to the confederacy, that hitherto were not publickly 
known to have acceded to it, © the Kings of the 
% Houſe of Bourbon, our auguſt couſins : our 
6 much honoured father-in-law, the Neſtor of So- 
<« vereigns: the Heroine of the North, our ſub- 


“ lime protectreſs: and the young heir of the un- 


% fortunate Guſtavus.” They re- echo the proteſtation 
of all theſe confederatedSovereigns againſt interfering 
with the internal government of the kingdom, and 
declare that, under their auſpices, their only object 
is to reſtore the ancient (unlimited) Monarchy, the 
ancient laws, manners, &c. 

All the plans for the campaign having been ſet- 


tled, the Pruſſian troops began their march from 


Triers on the 11th of the month; and by the end 
of it Longwy, a ſmall but well fortified town, had 
ſurrendered to General Clairfait, who commanded 
an army of about ſixteen thouſand men; it was 
bombarded for about ſixteen hours. Some accounts 
ſtate that the garriſon conſiſted of one thouſand five 
hundred, others of three thouſand five hundred 
men. Verdun was alſo: ſummoned, and ſurrendered 
to the Duke of Brunſwick without reſiſtance. The 
Governor of Longwy was accuſed of having deli- 
vered up the town through treachery. The Gover- 
nor of Verdun was compelled to do it by the inha- 

0 bitants: 
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+ 
bitants : but he would not ſurvive the diſgrace, and 
ſhot himſelf with a piſtol. 

The adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt has ever been 
remarked for the frequent occaſions which he had 
enjoyed of extending his patronage to his friends, 
Such of them in particular, who by his bounty 
were removed from the precarious ſtate of expec- 
tancy, became urgent with their diſintereſted patron 
to ſecure at leaſt ſome proviſion of independence 
for himſelf againſt the evil day of change or retri- 
bution. With much difficulty was he prevailed 
upon to break through his maiden vows of diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, and accept of the appointment of the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports lately vacant by 
the death of the Earl of Guildford. 

Towards the cloſe of this month M. le Brun the 
French miniſter for foreign affairs, in order to tran- 
quilize the agitated minds of that nation, thought 
it adviſable to lay before them their real ſituation 
with reſpect to foreign powers. He ſtated that 
Sweden was unequivocal in declaring its neutrality 
and marked intention not to enter into the general 


league of powers againſt France : that Ruſſia had 


been able to do no 1nore than threaten, though ſhe 


did not attempt to diſguiſe her hoſtile intention: 


that Spain, Naples and Sardinia were in the like 
ſituation : that the generality of the Germanic Body 
ſhewed a firm reluctance to take arms againſt 
France: and that Holland and England never ceaſed 
to promiſe the moſt perfe& neutrality. Such were 
the avowed views and open profeſſions of theſe dif- 
ferent powers : it was however remarked, that about 
this very time the Landgrave of Heſſe acceded to 
the confederacy, and headed a body of ſeven thou- 
ſand and ten Heſſians with a large train of artiller 

to Treves. It was not credited that the Landgrave 
even on this occaſion went out of his accuſtomed 
line of mercenary ſervice: but it was generally be. 


lie ved, 
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lieved, that this body of troops was paid for by ſome 
of the powers of Europe, whoſe adverſe wiſhes and 
hoſtile intentions towards France were kept con- 
cealed behind their public proteſtations of neutralit 
and forbearance. | 
In this general convulſion of the principal powers 
of Europe the Britiſh Cabinet was in reality, or af- 
feed to be under as little alarm or concern as if 
the affairs on the Continent could not even remotely 
affect the fate of the Britiſh Empire. The ſeveral 
members of adminiſtration were diſperſed over the 
country as widely as their different pleaſures and 
purſuits could ſeparate them. Mr. Pitt however, as 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, remained chief- 
ly at his newly acquired caſtle of Walmer on the 
Kentiſh coaſt, where the couriers from the Conti- 


nent had occaſionally orders to call in their route to 
town. | 
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Effects of the Duke of Brunſwick's manijfeſio at Paris 
— Precautions taken by the Facobins before the maſ. 
ſacres of September —Maſſacre of ſome thouſands at 


Paris—T hionville befheged—Infamous treatment of 


the French emigrants—Proſcription of the French 
clergy—T heir reception and humane ſupport in Eng- 
land—T he reaſons of their exile—National Conven- 
tion eſtabliſhed—Doftor Prieſiley and Mr. Paine 
choſen members—Paine examined at Dover by the 
cuſtom-houſe officers —Inaftion and diſtreſſes of the 
Pruſſian army Th Duke of Brunſwick propoſes an 
armiſtic Conferences with Dumourier—Sardinia 
invaded—Chamberry and Nice taken—Government 
F Ireland—Roman Catholic“ petition rejected by 
Parliament—T heir delegation and congreſs —Oppoſed 
by the Grand Juries, &'c.—This an attempt to 
overawe the Sovereign and Legiſlature. 


Tur ſurrender of Verdun to the ſummons of the 
Duke of Brunſwick ſeems to have compleated the 
delirium of rage which his thundering manifeſto had 
given riſe to. Paris became à ſcene of alarm and 
agitation: 
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agitation: the ruling demagogues ſeized the moment 
of terror to hurl deſtruction upon” their domeſtic 
enemies, and artfully converted the threats of the 
confederated powers into the ready miniſters. of their 
own bloody vengeance. The fatal prediction was 
recalled to their minds, ® that if ever a foreign 
prince enter into France, he muſt enter into it as into a 
country of aſſaſſins. The mode of civilized war will 
not be prattiſed ; nor are the French who act on the 
preſent ſyſtem entitled to expect it.“ The confirmation 
of it was enforced upon them from the Prince's 
manifeſtoes, and its verification detailed in the moſt 
exaggerated accounts of Pruſſian maſſacres, barbari- 
ties, and cruelties. The Duke of Brunſwick was 
repreſented as having paſſed Chalons : the leſs firm 
were intimidated with the idea of his immediate ar- 
rival at Paris to execute his threatened vengeance 
upon that devoted city. The general diſmay, ter- 
ror, and confuſion of the capital ſupplied the ſan- 
guinary Jacobins with eaſy means of glutting them- 
ſelves in the blood of all thoſe whoſe rectitude or 
virtue ſtood in the way of their tyrannous and licen- 
tious deſigns. The community of Paris decreed the 
gates of the city to be ſhut; ſummoned all citizens 
to arms; then, under pretence of ſearching for arms 
and ammunition, they inſtituted domiciliary viſits, 
which afforded an opportunity in the dead of the 
night, of forcing away from their beds to priſons, 
thoſe perſons whoſe known virtues might ſecure 
them reſpect and influence upon the public: and 
horrid to relate, in the courſe of three days, they 
murdered without accuſation or defence, in cold 
blood, ſome thouſands, amongſt whom were ſeveral 
of the moſt learned, reſpeQable, and virtuous ſub- 
jects, particularly of the clergy, of that once flou- 
riſhing kingdom of France! Some few, who had 
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been confined to priſon on the 1cth of Auguſt, were 
alſo the unhappy victims of this general execu- 
tion; amongſt theſe was the Princeſs Lamballe, 
whoſe head was carried upon a pike to the Temple 
to terrify and ſhock the royal priſoners. If any cir- 
cumſtance can add horror to deeds of ſuch atrocity, 

it was the cool, premeditated, and inſulting manner, 
in which they were perpetrated. The murderers im- 
| panelled a mock jury of twelve of their accomplices, 
þi before whom the wretched victims were called out 
| inorder,andunderwent a ſortof ſummary examination 
| for ſome ſeconds : the verdict or judgment generally 
1 pronounced was, He muſt be ſpt at liberty, which was 
Ul the word of command to uſher the unfortunate pri- 
Il ſoner into the outward apartment, where he was im- 
| mediately aſſaſſinated by a band of ruffians, who 
I! were paid for their deeds of blood at the rate of 
twelve livres per head. In order to check inquiry, 
and prevent detection, the mangled corpſes were im- 
j mediately ſtripped of their clothes, their pockets ri- 
| fled, and were then regularly carried off in carts, 
| which had been previouſly eagaged for this ſervice. 
The ſavage regularity in the execution .beſpeaks a 
preconcerted ſyſtem in this bloody tragedy from per- 
lons above the immediate perpetrators of the foul 
deeds. There appears not a doubt, but that the 
horrors of the 16th of Auguſt, and the atrocities of 
the zd, zd, and 4th of September proceeded from 
the ſame ſource. In reflecting with indignation and 
horror upon theſe more than ſavage barbarities, we 
cannot form a conjecture where ſo many hired aſſaſ- 
ſins ſhould be found to perpetrate the atrocious 
deeds, at which a common executioner would have 
fickened and recoiled ; we are loſt in aſtoniſhment, 
that 400,000 nerveleſs Pariſians, petrified with fear 
and terror, ſhould have permitted theſe murders to 
have been committed without interruption for three 
days ſucceſſively, But we can never ſufficiently la- 
ment, 
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ment, that the mercileſs Jacobins, who gloried in 
wading to their tyrannous ends through the beſt 
blood of their fellow- citizens, ſhould have been ſup- 
plied by the confederates with the only ſure means 
of executing their ſanguinary project. They magnifi- 
ed their dangers from the external enemy; they to- 
tally ſubdued the cowed ſpirits of the effeminate Pari - 
ſians by convincing them that the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick was on the point of realizing his vindictive me- 
naces of demoliſhing their city, of delivering up all 
its inhabitants to military execution, and of oppreſ- 
ſing the piteous relicts of his ſaturated vengeance 
with a worſe than their ancient deſpotiſm. In weak 
and depraved minds, even the diſtant view of perſo- 
nal danger eaſily works off the ſympathetic horror 
of ſeeing others ſuffer. Thus artfully did theſe de- 
termined Jacobins impoſe upon the affrighted multi- 
tude, a ſolitude only to ward off the menaced car- 
nage and devaſtation of their confederated enemies. 
Mr. Burke has wiſely ſaid, hat there is a boundary to 
men's paſſions when they act from feeling ; none when 
they are under the influence of imagination. 

It is foreign from the purpoſe of this Hiſtory to 
follow the motions and various ſucceſſes of the com- 
bined armies, to which as yet Great Britain had not 
openly acceded, But its prime end requires me to 
trace in the actions of the united ſovereigns thoſe 
principles of their confederacy, which they ſtill con- 
cealed behind the veil they had drawn over them at 
Pilnitz, but which muſt influence their conduct in 
the proſecution of the war, as well as the conduct 
of all other powers that have ſince become parties 
to the grand alliance. Dumourier, who command- 
ed the French army with very inferior force, con- 
trived to prevent the progreſs of the enemy, and to 
defeat every view that had brought the combined 
armies into the field. The ſmall town of Thion- 
ville was beſieged in vain for ſeveral weeks by the 


Prince 
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Prince Hohenloe and the chief body of the French 
emigrants: at this ſiege did theſe unfortunate men 


firſt find reaſon to lament the cauſe they had embark- 


ed in. Every circumſtance of the war called upon 
their ſervices before all others; and it would be in- 
juſtice to them not to allow, that the checking of 
their ardour was one of the greateſt humiliations 
they were reduced to ſummit to. They offered to 
reduce the town by themſelves, if the commander 


in chief would ſupply them with proper ordnance 


for the ſiege. This was refuſed, and during the 
whole of the campaign they were conſtantly kept in 
the back ground in the molt inglorious and mortify- 
ing ination. They received no pay during their 
ſervice; were diſbanded at the cloſe of the diſgrace- 
ful campaign; were pillaged by the Pruſſian ſoldie- 
ry, though a part of the King of Pruſſia's army, and 
were molt inhumanly excluded from the cartel for the 
exchange of priſoners. Having no mercy to expect 
from their countrymen, they bad the ſtronger claim 


upon the protection of the ſovereign under whoſe 


banner they were fighting. Some few, who had 
been ſurpriſed by the enemy, were taken and actu- 
ally executed like common malefactors. This treat- 


ment of the French emigrants was little calculated 


to give tranſparency to the veil of the myſterious 
Convention of Pilnitz : it beſpeaks ſomething more 
deep and dark in the confederacy, than the public 

has as yet perceived or perhaps ſuſpected. | 
The execution of the decree for baniſhing all the 
nonjuring clergymen to Guiana, who ſhould not have 
quitted the kingdom in fourteen days from the paſ- 
ſing of that decree, poured thouſands of theſe ve- 
nerable exiles from Normandy, Picardy, and Bri- 
tanny upon our coaſts of Kent and Suſſex, Miſery 
and diſtreſs give the ſufferers a full claim to the hu- 
manity of Engliſhmen. Such is the amiable and 
juſt tribute all pay to our countrymen. The ten- 
| | derneſs 
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derneſs and benevolence with which theſe diſtreſſed 
exiles were received upon their landing, impreſſed 
them with unexpected ideas of Britiſh ſympathy; 
every where they were welcomed, cheered, com- 
forted, and relieved. The old rivality of the two 
Nations was forgotten, and our difference from that 
very religion, for which they were perſecuted, was 
ſwallowed up in the general philanthropy for our 
ſuffering brethren. Never was an opportunity of 
exerciſing heroic charity more eagerly embraced; 
never was benevolence conferred with more glowing 
ſenſibility, nor received with more dignified grati- 
tude. In the preſent melancholy varietyof wretch- 
edneſs with which it ſeems Heaven viſits moſt regi- 
ons of the civilized world, it will nor ſurely be im- 
puted to the preſumption of this country, that they 
look up with confidence to an all-mercitul Being 
to deal out his vengeance more ſparingly upon the 
land that has been the aſylum of ſuch venerable vic- 
tims of perſecution. The public and private dona- 
tions upon which thouſands of theſe reſpectable ex- 
iles have ſubſiſted in this country ſince their pro- 
ſcription from France, ſufficiently beſpeak the in- 
tereſt which the Nation takes in their ſuffer ings.— 
Though the naked plea of wretchedneſs be a pre- 
cept to Britiſh philanthropy, it is but juſtice to this 
perſecuted clergy to apprize their benefactors of the 
motives and neceſſity of their exile. 

The teſt propoſed to them was an oath to ſubmit 
to the civil conſtitution of the clergy, The nature and 
tendency of this oath has been groſsly miſconceived, 
and maliciouſly miſrepreſented by many, to the great 
prejudice of thofe who have refuſed to ſubſcribe to 
it. The philoſophizing party in France, who had 
grounded their ſucceſs in aboliſhing every idea of 
Chriſtian revelation upon the previous deſtruction of 
all the reſpectable clergy, were too refined to un- 
maſk their deſigns, till the people were prepared for 
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ſa daring an attempt. They knew that religion 
could not long ſurvive the deſtruction of Church 


Government; and therefore, under the ſanctimoni- 


ous pretence of reducing it to its ancient form, they 
artfully transferred to the civil power the whole pure 
ſpiritual juriſdiftion, which the Chriſtian Church has 
uniformly through all ages maintained to be holden 
immediately of Chriſt, and to be tranſcendent to, 
and independent of all temporal authority. This 
ſelf-created lay power aſſumed the right of depoſing, 
diſplacing, and ſuſpending from all ſpiritual powers 
and faculties both the Biſhops and the inferior Cler- 
gy, of curtailing and enlarging the limits of their 
ſpiritual juriſdiction, of aboliſhing the old and creat- 
ing new biſhopricks and pariſhes, of conferring by 
their election the power and right of exercifing the 
miniſtry of the Golpel, of ſuperſeding the authority 
of the Holy Councils, and annulling the primacy of 
juriſdiction, which as Roman Catholics they admit- 
ted in the Biſhop of Rome. To ſubſcribe then to the 
oath of ſubmiſſion to this civil conſtitution of the Cler- 
gy, was in effect to deny the divine eſtabliſhment of 


a church uponearth; it was to renounce the ſpiritu- 


al hierarchy by which it has been and ever will be 
maintained ; it was to allow that the ſpiritual power 
and juriſdiction which they had hitherto exerciſed 
over their flocks, were uſurped or invalid ; it was to 
admit that a ſelf-· conſtituted lay tribunal could anni- 
hilate thoſe powers which it had not given, and ab- 
ſolve the flocks from their obedience to their lawful 
paſtors; it was to ſubject the divine miſſion and mi- 
niſtry of the Goſpel to all the changes and fluctuati- 
ons of temporal governments; it was to raiſe the 
intrigues, paſſions, and artifices of popular de- 
magogues and tyrants, above the authority of 
the ecumenical councils of the church; it was 
to ſubſtitute a profane and impious proſtitution of 
their ſacred characters to /ay uſurpers, in lieu of 
i | | that 
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that ſubmiſſion to the ſupreme Biſhop of Rome, by 
and through which (in the Roman Catholic tenets) 
they hold communion with the univerſal Church of 
Chriſt upon earth. Such is the oath, for the recu- 
ſancy of which the nonjuring clergy of France have 
been perſecuted as refractory and rebellious; for 
which hundreds have been already martyred in that 
kingdom, and for which thouſands in this and many 
other countries of Europe have emulated the con- 
ſtancy of the primitive Chriſtians, in giving luſtre 
and dignity to the ſufferings they undergo for their 
faith. It will be well for the modern liberal deriders 
of fanaticiſm, and ſcoffers at prieſteraft, to review 
impartially the horrid impieties, the blaſphemous 
atrocities with which the profane miſcreants of 
France, ſince the expulſion of their conſcientious 
clergy, ſeem to have braved the vengeance 
of the Almighty, The crimes-and offences. of the 
abandoned flocks proclaim the glorious eulogies of 

their perſecuted paſtors. | 
In vain is this reſpectable clergycalumniated by 
their enemies, for having reſiſted the civil power 
and lawful conſtituted authorities of the State. It 
is notorious, that they had peaceably ſubmitted to 
a reduction of their livings little ſhort of annihi- 
lation; that they offered their unequivocal ſubmiſe 
ſion to every change or alteration which the authori- 
ties for the time being ſhould chooſe to make in the 
civil eſtabliſhment of their religion, either by the 
abolition or ſubſtraction of tythes and other tempo- 
ral poſſeſſions, by the repeal or annulling of their 
temporal dignities and civil immunities or otherwiſe, 
provided they would leave untouched and inviolate 
that ſacred depoſit of faith, of which with their ſpiritual 
Juriſdifion they had received the guardianſhip and 
truſt, which they could only ſurrender into the hands 
from which they had received them, and which they 
P 2 | could 
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could not of themſelves transfer nor abandon but 
with their lives. | 

On the 21ſt of this month the National Conven- 
tion was formally declared to be conſtituted, and 
the ſecond National Aſſembly was of courſe diſſolv- 
ed. Thus ended,” ſays Briſſot, “ after a year's 
& exiſtence, that ſtormy legiſlature under which 
ce the public ſpirit made ſuch a rapid progreſs, and 
ce the French nation marched with giant ſtrides, 
& towards a republic.” And thenceforth commen- 
ces, what the French in boaſted confidence term the 
reign of liberty and equality : what their enemies in 
derifion and hatred call that of anarchy and tyranny ; 
what the unbiaſſed obſerver in fear and trembling 
beholds, as the reſiſtleſs force of a mighty empire, 
vitiated to the heart by the early infection of modern 
philoſophy, provoked to the moſt cruel outrages of 
human nature by the vindictive menaces of its impo- 
tent oppoſers, and forced into ſtrength and perma- 
nency by the perfidious declarations, the ill. judged 
plans, and worſe directed operations of their open 
enemies. It was the boaſt of the French to have col- 
lected from the whole univerſe into the National 
Convention, whatever talent and ſpirit could be 
found to enlighten the intellects, invigorate the 
freedom, and enſure the welfare of mankind. From 
this country they ſeleQed the Rev. Dr. Prieſtly and 
Mr. Thomas Paine. The former very prudently de- 
clined, the latter very eagerly accepted of the nomi- 
nation. If Mr, Paine had been thought guilty of 
ſeditious or treaſonable practices againſt the State; 
and if Government had been deſirous of checkin 
the progreſs of the evils which they ſo loudly com- 
plained of in their late proclamation, by the exem- 
plary puniſhment of the avowed fomenter of the mif- 
chief, he certainly might eafily have been prevented 
from quitting the kingdom. His election for the 
department of Calais was well known in England, 


for 
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for the cuſtom-houſe officers, immediately upon Meſſ. 
Paine's and Froſt's arriving at the inn at Dover, in con- 
ſequence of an information againſt them examined 
their baggage for prohibited articles. This ceremo- 
ny was performed by the collectors in a manner to- 
tally unknown before in this country. They ex- 
mined all their papers, ſealed, and unſealed; and 
upon their remonſtrating with them upon the illega- 
lity of cuſtom-bouſe officersꝰ ſeizing private papers, 
which were not things under their cognizance, they 
replied, that they were authorized to do it by the 
late proclamation. Pity it is that the impotent re- 
ſentment of Government ſhould be ſhewn againſt ſuch 
a man in the illegal and unconſtitutional acts of their 
officers, when the laws and conſtitution fully en- 
abled them to puniſh the guilt of ſedition or treaſon 
(if it exiſted) in the moſt awful and exemplary man- 
ner, | | 
Whatever perfidious policy, or weak judgment, 
or ſelf-diffidence, may have induced the Duke of 
Brunſwick to decline giving battle to the enemy, 
no ingenuity can juſtify his leading an army of 
ſeventy thouſand men into the moſt deſerted part of 
the enemy's kingdom, without ſecuring for them a 
proper ſupply of proviſions and a ready and ſafe re- 
treat. Two months had not expired ſince this thun- 
dering menacer had by his manifeſto's announced 
on his arrival, death and deſtruction to all that 
ſhould not ſubmit to his ſummons. But now alas! 
his army had but advanced a few leagues into the 
enemy's territory to its own deſtruction; it had 
drawn upon itſelf their contempt from its ination, 
and their deteſtation from its rapaciouſneſs, plun- 
der and pillage; it had been four days without bread, 
the want of which drove the ſtarved ſoldiers to the 
unwholeſome food of unripe grapes. The wetneſs 
of the ſeaſon ſuperadded to \all other cauſes, pro- 
duced in the Combifled Army a general ſickneſs, 
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that is ſaid to have proved fatal to every third man, 
particularly of the Pruſſians and Heſſians, who ever 
ſignalized themſelves by their adroitneſs in pillaging, 
and their voraciouſneſs in devouring the fruits of 
their plunder. Within three days after the meeting 
of the National Convention, the Duke of Brunſwick 
propoſed an armiſtice, and deſired a conference with 
the French General Dumourier. Under the peculi- 
arity of the exiſting circumſtances, it was natural 
for all parties to form ſurmiſes and hazard conjec- 
tures concerning the purport of this convention. 
But there again, as at Pilnitz, the public was not to 
be initiated into the ſacred myſteries. As therefore 
nothing certain reſpecting the conference of the two 
Generals can be aſſerted, it behoves us to be more 
attentive to the ſubſequent movements and opera- 
tions which muſt in their nature have reference 
to it. 

The King of Sardinia, who was a party to the 
Convention of Pilnitz, and had uniformly and 
ſyſtematically oppoſed the French Revolution in 
every ſtage, was ſuppoſed by France to have entered 
into a freſh plan and confederacy to invade that 
country ; they accordingly declared war againſt him. 
General Monteſquieu with a conſiderable army 
marched into Savoy, and was ſoon invited to take 
poſſeſſion of Chamberry. About the ſame time 
General Anſelme, ſupported by Admiral Truguet's 
ſquadron of nine fail of the line, entered and took 
poſſeſſion of the city and country of Nice. 

In the preſent and preceding months the internal 
affairs of Ireland became pregnant with importance 
to the Britiſh empire. The whole ſyſtem of Govern- 
ment in this kingdom has hitherto appeared to me 
a political paradox. It enjoys the ſame Conſtitution 
as Great Britain; and from the peculiar ſolemnity 
of their celebrating the annual commemoration of 


the Revolution of 1688, thèy appear to outrun, if 
5 poſſible, 
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poſſible, our zeal in profeſling their attachment to 
the principles of this Revolution. And yet, ſays 
Mr. Burke, I ſhall not think that the de- 
ce privation of ſome millions of people of all the 
« rights of citizens, and all intereſt in the Conſti- 
<« tution, in and to which they were born, was a 
e thing conformable to the principles of the Revo- 
&« lution. Suppoſing the principles to have been 
<« altogether the ſame in both kingdoms, by the ap- 
e plication of thoſe principles to very different ob- 
« jets, the whole ſpirit of the ſyſtem was changed, 
e not to ſay reverſed. In England it was the ſtrug- 
<« ple of the great body of the people for the eſta. 
ce bliſhment of their liberties, againſt the efforts of a 
« very ſmall faction who would have oppreſſed 
e them. In Ireland it was eſtabliſhment of the 
«© ſmaller number, at the expence of the civil li- 
ce berties and properties of the far greater part, and 
< at the expence of the political liberties of the whole. 
« It was, to ſay the truth, not a revolution, but a 
“ conqueſt.” Theſe great truths the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland had long felt, and were by the increaſ- 
ing liberality of the times, and the ſanctioning au- 
thority of Mr. Burke, now emboldened openly to 
claim their rights ariſing out of them. 

Ihe national proſperity and welfare of Ireland 
has been retarded in proportion as the maſs of the 
people has been kept, on the principles of conqueſt, in 
a ſtate of ſervitude. But from the earneſtneſs of 
ſome men in power to continue this ſyſtem, there is 
but too much cauſe to lament with Mr. Burke, that 
for any conſideration it ſhould be thought © neceſ- 
“ ſary to deprive the body of the people, if they 
* adhere to their old opinions, of their liberties 
<* and of all their free cuſtoms, and to reduce them 
eto a ſtate of civil ſervitude.” Perhaps it is not 
the leaſt misfortune of Ireland, that thoſe who are 
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immediately intruſted with the adminiſtration of its 
government, ſhould poſſeſs too large a ſhare of the 
confidence of the Britiſh Cabinet. It is a notorjous 
fact, that emoluments under Government to the 
amount of 150,000l. per ann. are enjoyed by the 
three families of Foſter, Fitzgibbon, and Beresford. 
In the ſcale of the Iriſh government theſe carry a large 
preponderancy of patronage and influence. We queſ- 
tion not the magnitude of the ſervices which their 
country has thus ſplendidly rewarded ; but it is na- 
tural for ſuch a coalition to be warm and even in- 
genious 1n preſerving and ſtrengthening their politi- 
cal power in the ſtate. Any alteration of the ſyſ- 
tem under which it was acquired muſt weaken and 
diſperſe it. The real principles of the Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution are peculiarly unfavourable to ſuch mo- 
nopolies ; reſiſtance then to the introduction of theſe 
principles into Ireland was to be expected. 

In the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament the 
Roman Catholics had preſented a petition to the 
Houſe of Commons, to be admitted to a participa- 
tion in the conſtitution of their native country, 
which had been indignantly rejected by the Houſe. 
The Catholics were too ſenſibly impreſſed with the 
Juſtice of their claims to abandon them upon this 
treatment, At a numerous meeting of their body 
in Dublin, they voted thanks to thoſe few mem- 
bers who had aſſerted the ſubjeQs? right to petition, 
and had ſupported their application to Parliament; 
they came to a reſolution of perſevering in the ſame 
loyal and conſtitutional courſe which had hitherto 
been purſued for the removal of prejudices, and the 
attainment of that ineſtimable privilege, without 
which all others are precarious and deluſive, the 
right of eleQive franchiſe. There they ſigned a 
full and unequivocal declaration 'of their religious 
and civil tenets, in order to ſatisfy their Proteſtant 
brethren that they held no principle whatſoever in- 
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compatible with their duty as men or as ſubjects, or 
repugnant to liberty, whether political, civil, or 
religious. And that the complete ſenſe of their 
whole body might be fairly collected, upon the 
choice and prudence of the meaſures that ſhould -be 
adopted for effectuating this great end, a circular 
letter ſigned by Mr. Edward Byrne (the moſt 
opulent merchant in Dublin), as Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee of the Roman Catholic body, 
was ſent to every county in Ireland, to chooſe and 
appoint delegates from their reſpective counties, to 
convene at Dublin for the purpoſe of framing a ſuita- 
ble petition to his Majeſty from the whole body, ſtat- 
ing all their grievances, and particularly praying for 
the right of the elective franchiſe, and an equal 
participation in the benefits of the trial by jury. 
This peaceable, legal and conſtitutional mode of 
acquiring the ſenſe of the people aggrieved, in order 
to approach the Throne with proper energy and re- 
ſpect, was too efficient. a ſtep towards procuring re- 
lief, not to alarm thoſe whoſe influence, power and 
patronage muſt decreaſe in proportion as three- 
fourths of the people ſhould be admitted to the par- 
ticipation of the Conſtitution. $ 

On this occaſion the oppoſite junto in their alarm 
were as little delicate in their efforts to preſerve, as 
they may have been in the means of acquiring their 
power. Through molt countries of the kingdom, 
the Grand Juries, upon which no Roman Catholic 
could ſerve, were by their intereit eaſily ſo formed 
as to fall into the moſt implicit adoption of their. 
views and wiſhes. 'The Lord Chancellor Fitzgib- 
bon, whole patrimonial eſtates are in the county of- 
Limerick, attended perſonally at the meeting of the 
Grand Jury for that county; and Mr. Foſter the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons was Foreman of 
the Grand Jury of his own county of Louth, which 
iſſued ſimilar declarations, in which they expreſſed 
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in the ſtrongeſt terms their abhorrence of the wicked 
and daring attempts of circulating the letter ſigned 
by Mr. Byrne, which complains of a partial ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, and of their being opprefled 
to ſlavery, and which tended to rouſe the Catholics 
to diſturb the peace of the Kingdom, by the illegal 
and unconſtitutional aſſociation of a Popiſh Congreſs 
in the metropolis to overawe the legiſlature. They 
therefore came to three reſolutions : 1ſt, That the 
national proſperity depended upon the continuance 
of the Popery laws, particularly thoſe which veſt the 
right of franchiſe in the Proteſtants excluſively ; 
and that fince thoſe laws had been frequently called 
into operation the progreſs of the national proſ- 
perity had been more vigorous and rapid. 2dly. 
That the allowing to Roman Catholics the right 
of voting for members to ſerve in Parliament 
was deſtructive of the conſtitution and ſettlements 
of the crown, and of their connection with Great 
Britain. 3dly, That with their /ives and fortunes 
they would oppoſe every attempt towards ſuch 
dangerous innovations, &c. All the other Grand 
Juries, except two or three, iſſued either the 
ſame, or nearly ſimilar declarations and reſolutions. 
This was the laſt ſtruggling effort of a deſperate 
junto to ſecure a political bias upon the country 


which was now growing too large even for their oun 


ambitious graſp. Never ſurely was a more inde- 
cent effort attempted to prejudge the merits of an 


aggrieved people; to interpoſe the political influence 
of the counties between the petitions of the ſub- 
jets at large and the Crown; and to overawe 


and predetermine the legiſlature againſt the re- 
commendations which his Majeſty might think proper 
to make (and which he did in fact make) in favour 
of his loyal, peaceful and aggrieved Roman Catho- 
lic ſubjects of Ireland. This firſt failure of men in 


power in their hackneyed attempts to metamorphoſe 


the wifhes and ſtruggles of the people for relief, into 
| | ſedition 
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ſedition and conſpiracy againſt the State, was a hap- 
py omen to Ireland, and the welcome herald of her 
dawning liberty. Notwithſtanding this inveterate ' 
and powerful reſiſtance, the Roman Catholics pro- 
ceeded coolly, adviſedly and firmly in purſuing 
the grand obje& of their claims. About this time 


Mr. Burke jun. arrived in Dublin to reſume his 


office of Agent for the Roman Catholic Body of 
Ireland. 


was — 
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Great power of the Governor General of India Mir. 
Shore appointed to ſucceed Lord Cornwallis— The 
conduct of the combined Princes afforded means and 
ſtrength to the Jacobin party—RKeports of treachery 
and bribery in the Pruſſians—T heir method of car- 
rying on the war- Fraudulent mode of acquiring 
proviſions —Duke of Brunſwick's third Manifeſto— 
His folly in negociating—His diſgraceful retreat— 
France declared out of danger — French conqueſts in 
Germany of Spires, Mentz, Franckfort==Keport of 
a letter from the King of France, that cauſed the 
retreat of the King of Pruſſia. 


In the preſent ſyſtem of governing our Eaſt 
Indian poſſeſſions, the Governor General is in- 
veſted with powers of unlimited extent and im- 
portance to Great Britain: he may involve this 
| nation in war, and oppreſs the moſt extenſive 
WH part of the Britiſh empire with all the dreadful ca- 
Io lamities attendant upon that ſcourge of mankind. 
1 | When 
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When upon the nomination of Lord Cornwallis, 
Mr. Fox in the Houſe of Commons reprobated that 
ſyſtem as unconſtitutional and dangerous, which 
veſted ſuch abſolute and immenſe power in the hands 
of the Governors of India, His Majeſty's Miniſters 
oppoſed to it the well known private virtues, worth, 
and dignity of the noble peer who was to exerciſe it. 
The ſpirit of the Britiſh Conſtitution formerly knew 
no ſuch grounds of engrafting abſolute and unlimit- 
ed power upon the virtue and .diſcretion of the in- 
dividual who was to exerciſe it. Bleſt as we now are 
in the perſon of the firſt executive magiſtrate, with 
the beſt of Kings, the beſt of Fathers, the beſt 
of Huſbands, the beſt of Friends, the beſt of 
Men; yet the Conſtitution, with this ſure ear- 
neſt of prudential exerciſe, has not therefore 
entruſted him with ſuch abſolute power. It was 
indeed fince the inveſtiture of ſuch powers in 
the Governors of India, that Mr. Burke has taught 
us, that he is far from ſure that a King f Great 
Britain does not poſſeſs a more real ſolid extenſive 
power, than the King of France was poſſeſſed of before 
this miſerable revolution. The direct power of the 
King of England is conſiderable. His indirect and far 
more certain power is great indeed. A ſudden change 
ſeems to have taken place in the principles and ſyſ- 
tem of governing India. Laſt year military were 
the only fit men to govern India; this year they are 
of all the moſt unfit. Mr. Shore was the perſon 
fixed upon to ſucceed the Marquis of Cornwallis : 
he had, partly from ill health, and partly from a diſ- 
guſt of the meaſures lately purſued in India, retired 
from active life, and ſettled his private arrangements 
for ending his days in retirement upon a very mode- 
rate fortune, which highly to his credit he had 
brought with him from Aſia, after having enjoyed 
conſiderable appointments there termed lucrative. 
Since our unhappy country is now fatally in- 
volved in the war, which in the experiment of one 
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ſhott month has afforded ſuch a melancholy ear- 
neſt of its effects, we become too nearly intereſt- 
ed in the turn of its events, to paſs over in ſilence. 
the concluſion of its firſt inglorious and deſtruc- 
tive campaign. The time and the manner of 
proclaiming this war were perhaps the only cir- 
cumſtances, in the indefinite poſſibility of events, 
that could ſo quickly and ſo effectually have ſe- 
cured to the Jacobin party in France the means 
of accompliſhing their nefarious and tyrannous 
deſign. The Crown could not be completely 
deſtroyed, but by the previous abolition of the 
ariſtocracy, both in the party of the Emigrants 
and in that of the Conſtitutionaliſts: nor could 
this abolition be effected but by meaſures the moſt 
violent and thocking to the feelings of human na- 
ture. The invaſion of a powerſul, vindictive and 
ferocious enemy avowing themſelves friends to the 
monarch, and declaring the monarch a friend to 
them, ſupplied them with a plea not of plauſibility 
but of necefſity for depriving him of his liberty: 
the ſame principle ſanQioned the neceſſity of con- 
fiſcation, ſeizures and murders, whilſt a ſtandard 
was erected on the French territories, round which 
their ſworn enemies were encouraged by threats and 
the moſt deluſive promiſes to rally. Theſe melan- 
choly truths were ſeen by all, but the infatuated 
perſons whom they moſt concerned, in the inſtan- 
taneous eſtabliſhment of the power of the Jacobins 
upon the declarations and firſt movements of the 
combined armies. The overthrow of monarchy, 
the captivity of the King with his whole family, the 
ſeizure of the forces, revenue and authority of the 
whole country, were objects, which otherwiſe time, 
intrigue and ſtruggle could have alone ſecured. 
Thus ſuddenly and powerfully armed, the Jacobins 
were enabled to repel the efforts of their public, and 
cruſh the deſigns and power of their domeſtics 
enemies. ä | 
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In the unexpected and unaccountable conduct of 
the combined armies in the inglorious cloſe of the 
campaign, it was to be expected, that the moſt diſ- 
graceful reports concerning their retreat ſhould be 
circulated, even without full grounds for their au- 
thenticity. I cannot find ſufficient vouchers to au- 
thenticate the current belief of treachery in the King 
of Pruſlia, and of bribery in the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick; that the facts had been traced up to the cor- 
ruption of their miniſters and miſtreſſes; and that 


they had openly been upbraided for it both by the 


Emigrants and the Auſtrians. Theſe being more 
intereſted and ſincere in the cauſe than the Pruſſians, 
had frequently pledged their honour and lives to 
enſure a complete victory, if they might be per- 
mitted to engage the enemy without the concur- 
rence or ſupport of the Pruſſians. Jealouſy and ri- 
valſhip, it is true, might have rejected theſe offers, 
as well as corruption and perfidy. It cannot how- 
ever be denied, that notorious advantages over the 
enemy were loſt or neglected, and a moſt ignomi- 
nious and deſtructive retreat was the concluſion of 
the campaign. It was commenced by the moſt pre- 
ſumptuous declamations and vindictive menaces, and 
it was ſupported by a ſpecies of fraud which had 
never before diſgraced the warfare of a civilized na- 
tion. They had promiſed as ample protection to 
thoſe Frenchmen who ſhould ſubmit to their ſum- 
mons, as they had threatened vengeance againſt 
thoſe who ſhould oppole their progreſs. They re- 


nounced pillage, and ſwindled the unrefiiting inha- 


bitants out of proviſions for their armies. One of 
thele ſwindling and inſulting inſtruments of fraud 
was ſent by Dumourier to the National Convention, 
as a ſpecimen of the good faith, and flattering pledge 
of the bleſſings which the ſucceſs of the federated 
princes would heap upon France. The village of 
Hans in Champagne has delivered for the Pruſſian 


army 
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% army 117 ſheep, the value of which his Majeſty 
the King of France engages to pay when his ſa- 
e cred perſon ſhall be at liberty, and order re-eſta- 
<& bliſhed in his States. In faith of which I give the 
„ ſpeci: guarantee of his Majeſty the King of Pruſſia, 
* which may be exchanged for the value of the ſaid 
ein a proper time and place.” Signed, The Duke 
of Brunſwick-Lunenbourg, Sept. 29.—But we were 
before told, hat the mode of civilized war would not 
be practiſed, nor were the French who acted on the 
preſent ſyſtem intitled to expect it. It was conclud- 
ed by the moſt humiliating negociations, and igno- 
minious retreat. The commander of the combined 
- armies, unwilling or unable to keep the field, be- 
trayed greater weakneſs in negociating with the 
French General, than he had in loſing every ad- 
vantage which he brought into the field. Havin 
experienced the extreme miſchief of his firſt mani- 
feltos, he was frantic enough to reſt the baſis of his 
negociation upon a third manifeſto, in which he re- 
capitulates the two former, and forebodes the imme- 
diate fall of the empire of France from the infatua- 
tion of thoſe who aſſume to themſelves the title of 
depulies choſen by the Nation, to ſecure its rights and 
its happineſs upon the moſt ſolid baſis. He aſſures the 
French Nation, that the allied ſovereigns never will 
depart {rom the firm reſolution of reſtoring to his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, liberty, ſafety and royal dig- 
nity, or of exerciſing juſt and exemplary vengeance 
againſt thoſe who ſhall longer dare to infringe them. 
hat invariably attached to the principle of not inter- 
meddling with the interior government of France, 
they ſtill perſiſt in requiring that his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty, as well as the whole royal family, ſhall be 
immediately ſet at liberty, &c. The publication of 
this piece of inconſiſtency and folly can alone force 
us to believe, that the Duke of Brunſwick could 
have been ſo weak and raſh in the face of famine, 
ſickneſs, impotency, deſpair and diſgrace. 
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General Manſtein on the part of Pruſſia was 
charged with carrying on the negociation with Gene- 
ral Dumourier. It appears from their correſpondence, 
which is authentic, that perſonal interviews and con- 
ferences had been had between the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick and the French Generals. Dumourier per- 
ſiſted in the impoſſibility of negociating upon the 
baſis of a manifeſto carrying with it menace and war, 
that could only tend to irritate a free people; and 
which muſt therefore break aſunder the thread of 
negociation. It does not,“ ſays he, © at all enter 
e the ſenſe of that which has been talked of between 
6 us for the laſt four days, it even deſtroys it com- 
<< pletely : it is even contradictory to the converſa- 
“ tion with which the Duke of Brunſwick honour- 
* ed Adjutant General 'Thouvenot.” The purport 
of theſe conferences, to which Dumourier's letter 
alludes, was the moſt abje& and unequivocal under- 
taking of the Duke of Brunſwick on behalf of the 
combined powers, to be ſatisfied with a grant of the 
ſmalleſt portion even of nominal power to the un- 
fortunate Louis; leſs ſaid he than that of a King of 
England, a King of Mahrattas, a Stadtholder, a 
principal Tax-gatherer, in ſhort any allowance that 
could afford them a pretext for retiring. Let this 
mendicant ſupplication be compared with the lan- 
guage even of the laſt manifeſto, which had not pre- 
ceded it more than three days. Then let cool. rea- 
ſon judge of the rectitude of principles that could be 
thus proſtituted and abandoned. That Conſtitution 
of France againſt which the Convention of Pilnitz had 
been entered into, for the deſtruction of which above 
100,000 men were then in arms, and to the execra- 
tion of which moſt of Europe had been worked up by 
art and power, was a larger boon, than theſe hum- 
bled menacers now demanded ; and in their degrad- 
ed impotency it was refuſed. A ſerious: lefſon to 
Great Britain, now a principal party to the confede- 
racy 
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racy againſt France, to weigh the original principles 
upon which ſhe embarked in the cauſe, the proba- 
bility of failing in the attempt, and the neat ſum of 
advantages even in ſucceſs. The want of proviſions, 
the wetneſs of the ſeaſon, and the ſickneſs of the 
army concurred to render the retreat of the Pruſſians 
as deſtructive as it was diſgraceful. It is generally 
believed, that the French Generals either 2 col- 
luſion or humanity ſpared them in their retreat. 
Serious accuſations were carried to the Convention 
upon this head, particularly againſt General Arthur 
Dillon. But as Dumourier undertook to juſtify 
him, it was probably agreed upon in the negociation 
between the Generals that no moleſtation ſhould be 
offered to the retiring army. Verdun and Longwy 
were given up: the ſiege of Liſle was raiſed; and 
thus ended this inglorious campaign. The French 
declared their country out of danger, as ſoon as the 
combined armies had evacuated it. They however 
puſhed their conqueſts far into Germany: and in the 
courſe of this month, Cuſtine reduced the three im- 

portant cities of Spires, Mentz, and Frankfort. 
The King of Pruſſia and his General the Duke of 
Brunſwick will never clear their reputations from the 
ſuſpicions with which their conduct of this important 
campaign has covered them. Nor will the brutal 
ferocity of their troops be ever forgotten, who pil- 
laged with equal barbarity the French - as 
enemies, and the French emigrants as their allies. 
It has however been ſaid, that the late unfortunate 
Louis was prevailed to preſs by letter the withdraw- 
ing of the combined troops as the only means of 
ſaving the lives of himſelf and family; and that this 
letter delivered to the commander in chief in the 
courſe of the negociation between the Pruſſian and 
French Generals, was the immediate cauſe of their 
retreat. But it ſo. Vet a letter ſo recently received 
and ſo little expected, could not have produced the 
ä different 
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different manifeſtoes, or have kept the combined 
armies from engaging the enemy, when they com- 
manded every advantage over them, or have driven 
them into diſadvantageous poſts, or have deprived 
them of proviſions, or have rendered the men and 
horſes ſickly. The King of Pruſſia and the Duke of 
Brunſwick are not blamed nor contemned for hav- 
ing retreated from France when they were no longer 
able to hold the field, but for having by their ex- 
treme folly or treachery brought their armies and 
the cauſe to ſuch a ruinous alternative. 
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Tur brilliant and rapid ſucceſs of the Repub- 
lican arms in the very outſet of their career, pro- 
duced the moſt ſtupendous and fatal conſequences 
throughout all Europe. It gave radical firmneſs to 
the party who had ſeized the powers and means of 
government in France; it emboldened them to inſult 
their neighbours in preſumptuous defiance, to out- 
rage human nature with impunity, and to revile in 
blaſphemous impiety, the Deity itſelf. The con- 
federated princes, whoſe ſanguinary menaces had 
provoked the irritation, as their diſgraceful diſcom- 
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fiture had crowned the triumphs of theſe ferocious 
Republicans, were ſo blinded to their infatuation, 
that they ſought neither to correct nor abandon the 
rinciples which had led them to the brink of ruin; 
but fatally ſucceeded in plunging their affrighted 
neighbours alſo into the devouring eddy of deſtruc- 
tion. Before the cloſe of the current month, the 
dominion of the Republic was rapidly extended from 
the Alps to the Rhine, from Geneva to the mouth of 
the Scheld. The victory of Gemappe ſecured the 
conqueſt of Brabant and Flanders; and the moſt 
numerous and beſt appointed armies of the univerſe 
were every where flying from the undiſciplined, 
naked, but enthuſiaſtic troops of the victorious Re- 
public. How tardy are governments to ſee their too 
preſumptuous confidence, to correct their miſtaken 
meaſures, and to adopt remedies appropriate to the 
evils that threaten them 
The Houſe of Auſtria had but recently ſecured by 
the power of the ſword the allegiance of the States of 
Brabant and Flanders. They had riſen to ſhake off 
the yoke of the Emperor Joſeph, who, too confi- 
dent of his arbitrary ſtrength and power, had as im- 
prudently as injuſtly invaded the rights of theſe ſub- 
jets, and attempted to impoſe upon them inno- 
vations in their religion, and deprive them of their 
fundamental privileges, upon the condition of which 
they had originally put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of the Houſe of Auſtria, The favourite but 
fatal policy of not yielding to the wiſhes or claims 
of the people, whilſt a Government thinks itſelf ſuf- 
fictently ſtrong to reſiſt them by force, was here ex- 
emplified in a moſt ſtriking manner. The brave 
Belgians, though heretofore too weak to withſtagd 
the power of the imperial arms, were too ſpirited to 
abandon their claim to their rights and privileges: 
they perſiſted in demanding in peace what they 
could not maintain by war. The Government, 
though without ground for denying the juſtice of 
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their claims, added inſult to the grievance of with- 
holding them by the mere power of oppreſſion ; they 
expoſed their weakneſs and infamy in their manner 
and time of acceding to the demand. After the tak- 
ing of Mons, all was fear and confuſion at Bruxel- 
les. The French emigrants and every dependant 
upon the Court were at one time on their flight : 
the latter had ſecured whatever boats, horſes and car- 
riages they could to tranſport themſelves and their 
effects: and the dread of falling into the hands of 
the patriots had completely cleared Bruxelles of eve- 
ry one who had avowed and ſupported the princi- 

les of the confederated princes againſt the Repub- 
lic. The Archducheſs Mary removed with the 


Court to Ruremonde : her huſband the Duke of 


Saxe-Teſchen was with the army ; and, if general 
accounts may be credited, had conduced not a little 
to the fatal diſgrace of its overthrow at Gemappe.— 
In her flight ſhe left a melancholy monument of the 
reluctance with which Government yielded to the 
juſt voice of the Belgian people; and in it an im- 

rtant leſſon to all ſovereigns, that to withhold the 
rights of their people, is to deſtroy at once their own 
power and authority. She addreſſed two diſpatches to 
the Belgian people : one of them to announce her in- 
tentionof holding her Court at Ruremonde; the other 
to communicate to them the confirmation of the 
charter of their liberties called the Foyeuſe Entree. 
In this diſgraceful flight of the Court trom the ap- 
proach of the victorious hero of Gemappe, little ſa- 
gacity is wanting to trace the conceſſions of Govern- 
ment to their immediate cauſe, However in the ve- 
ry hour of deſertion and flight ſhe aſſures the people 
of his Majeſty's intention to make juſtice always the baſis 
of his reign, and had therefore empowered her to de- 
clare, that he «would inviolably mainiain the Brabantine 
Conſtitution and the Joyeuſe Entree. An earlier atten» 
tion to this juſtice might have increaſed the regret 
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of the Brabanters at the departure of the Archducheſs, 
and mitigated their joy at the arrival of Dumou- 
rier. 

The rapid and ſucceſsful progreſs of the French 
arms ſeems to have electrified all Europe with a ſym- 
pathetic ſtroke of liberty. The cauſe of France was 
made common with every complaint of grievance, 
and the unwillingneſs to examine and redreſs them 
an open federacy with deſpotiſm to oppreſs the gene- 
ral cauſe of civil freedom. Throughout the Belgi- 
an provinces the reluctance and tardineſs of the Em- 
peror to admit and confirm the Brabantine Conſti- 
tution, found a quick and palatable remedy in the 
ſucceſs of the cauſe of France: the patriotic party 
in Holland ſought in the ſame ſource an alleviation 
of their grievances againſt the overgrown power of 
the Stadtholder, which the arms of Pruſha had re- 
cently increaſed. In England, particularly at Shef- 
field, the friends and ſupporters of a Parliamentary 
Reform conceived that they beheld in the ſucceſs of 
the French arms, a ſure earneſt of their own and 
fellow-citizens” free choice in the free members of a 
free parliament. In Scotland the diſappointed Bur- 
geſſes who had in vain importuned parliament to 
take under their conſideration the abuſes of the Roy- 
al Burghs, looked up to the happy iſſue of the French 
invaſion of the Netherlands for the correQion and 
redreſs of the evils they complained of. In Ireland 
the Roman Catholics concluded from the ſucceſsful 
energy of the French Revolutioniſts in giving laws 
to their own nation, that an united people could by 
no laws be excluded from the Conſtitution and Go- 
vernment of their own State: and the Diſſenters 
and other friends of liberty connected the deſtructi- 
on of one abuſive Government in France with the 
neceſſary abolition of every other Government that 
was ſupported by any ſort of abuſe whatever. Theſe 
are the feelings of natural ſympathy : the actual ex- 
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iſtence of the ſore creates the ſenſation : and 
the unſkilfulneſs of the phyſician drives the de- 
ſponding patient to his own imaginary modes of 
relief, | 

Such were the ſucceſſes, and the effects of the 
ſucceſſes of the French arms. At home there was 
no party either ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the Jaco- 
bins, nor ſufficiently reſolute to attempt it. They 
produced ſeveral pretended and forged letters to cr1- 
minate their unfortunate monarch of counter-revo- 
lutionary plots: and by theſe manceuvres they had 
diſpoſed a ſpiritleſs public to an acquieſcence at leaſt 
in bis predetermined fate. Meaſures were accord- 
ingly taken to bring on his trial. 

Fhere had long exiſted at Paris a ſociety or club 
of Britiſh ſubje&s, who took a very fympathetic, if 
not an active part in the ſucceſs of the French Re- 
volution. Upon the news of the conqueſt of Bra- 
bant they celebrated the joyful tidings in a very 
magnificent and general feſtival ; and afterwards ad- 
dreſſed the Convention upon the ſubject. Some other 
addreſſes from Britiſh ſubje&s were offered to and 
accepted by the National Convention in congratula- 
tion of their ſucceſſes. One of them was preſented 
from the Conſtitutional Society of London by their 
deputies Joel Barlow and John Froſt, who at the 
ſame time entreated their acceptance of one thou- 
ſand pair of ſhoes, as a patriotic offering to the 


brave ſoldiers of liberty. 


The National Convention was ſo elated with the 
irreſiſtible progreſs of their arms, and ſo confident 
of the propriety and rectitude of every meaſure pro- 
poſed for its adoption, that it ſeems to have thought 
deliberation a drudgery beneath the elevated dignity 
of Republicans. In the inconſiderate heat of en- 
thuſiaſm, it paſſed by acclamation a decree, ** that 
& the National Convention declared, in the name 
„ of the French Nation, that they will grant frater- 
e nity and aſſiſtance to all thoſe people who wiſh to 
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<« procure liberty; and that they charge the execu- 
<« tive power to ſend orders to their Generals to 
“give aſſiſtance to ſuch people as have ſuffered, or- 
6e are now ſuffering in the cauſe of liberty.” This 
decree of fraternization was the moſt impolitic mea- 
ſure that the Convention could poſſibly have adopt- 
ed; it gave the direct denial to all their former pro- 
feſſions of not interfering with the internal govern- 
ments of other kingdoms, and of not extending 
their own by foreign conqueſt: it raiſed juſt ſuſpici- 
ons that the fomenting diſturbance and ſedition in 
foreign countries had become a ſyſtematic prin- 
ciple of the French Republic, and conſequently 
afforded their neighbours plauſible excuſes. tor not 
admitting them to aſſociate or ſettle in their do- 
minions. 

It appears that our Miniſters began now to look 
with an eye of alarm upon the rapidity and extent 
of the French conqueſts. Brabant, Flanders, and 
Liege had been ſubdued, and ſeemed perfectly diſ- 
poſed to fraternize with their conquerors. It was 
well known that in Holland a very conſiderable 
party of male- contents ſought an opportunity of 
declaring themſelves openly againſt the Prince of 
Orange. Lord Auckland was therefore directed to 
aſſure their High Mightineſſes, that as the theatre of 
war was brought ſo near to the confines of the re- 
public, his Majeſty was both ready and determined 
to execute with the utmoſt good faith the treaty of 
1788. The States in their anſwer to this declara- 
tion from our Court, profeſſed the ſtrongeſt belief, 
that no hoſtile intentions were conceived by any of 
the belligerent powers againſt them. The native 
phlegm of the Hollander begat, in the more peace- 
ful and ſteady, a real reluctance to believe activity 
neceſſary to ſave their country: an inſuperable 
hatred of the court party induced the more active to 
diſſemble their expectancies of what they moſt ar- 
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dently wiſhed. Hence the frequent obſervation, 
that we had officiouſly forced their High Mighti- 
neſſes into a war of defence, againſt their own 
wilhes and inclinations. 

It was now the determination of our Cabinet to 
ſuppreſs no longer their approbation of the princi- 
ples of the grand confederacy. But it was firſt re- 
quiſite to diſpoſe the Nation to a proper acquieſcence 
in them. The multitude oftener act from feeling 
than judgment : whom they hate, fear or contemn, 
they eagerly perſecute, and are rarely delicate in the 
means, when they find the opportunity of ſatiating 
their vengeance. A ſupreme abhorrence of the 
French Government had been ſucceſsfully implant- 
ed in the hearts of moſt perſons in this country, 
nearly two years before the period of the current 
month : Mr. Burke then told them, that the French* 
had put over their country an inſolent tyranny, 
„ made up of cruel and inexorable maſters, and 
e that too of a deſcription hitherto not known in 
«© the world, The powers and politics by which 
% they have ſucceeded, are not thoſe of great ſtateſ- 
% men, or great military commanders, but the prac- 
ce tices of incendiaries, aſſaſſins, houſe-breakers, 
“ robbers, ſpreaders of falſe news, forgers of falſe 
© orders from authority, and other delinquencies of 
„ which ordinary juſtice takes cognizance.” Un- 
fortunately none of their intermediate acts have 
tended to ſoften the features of this bigh-coloured 
portrait. In the exceſs of their horrors lay the ex- 
tremity of their folly in the mode of reſiſting the 
French Revolutioniſts. Every meaſure directed 
againſt them, or their ſupporters, or their admi- 
rers, however unwile, illegal, unconſtitutional, or 
unjuſt, became ſanctioned in the object of its direc- 
tion. Artful advantage was taken of this diſpoſi- 
tion; every wiſh, every word and every action, 
that was diſagreeable to miniſters, was hurled into 


* Mr. Burke's Letter to a Member, p. 69. 
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the devouring vortex of the French Revolution, 
and repreſented to an affrighted nation as mingling 
with the torrent that threatened deſtruction to our 
political fabric. 

Mr. Juſtice Aſhhurſt on the 19th inſtant deliver- 
ed a charge to the Grand Jury, in which he very 
ably and pointedly ſet forth the advantages of our 
Laws and Conſtitution, and lamented that “ there 
„ were men in this country of corrupt principles 
* and wicked intentions, who appeared to be very 
* much diſſatisfied with our fyſtem of Government, 
and publiſhed libels on our Conſtitution daily; 
« when this was the caſe it was neceſſary for the 
«© members of the ſtate 1 find out, and purſue and 
& puniſh ſuch wicked perſons. It would be a refor 
« mation in the {ſtate that ſuch corrupt members 
„ ſhould be cut off, to prevent others from follow- 
hey ng their train,” This reſpectable Judge in look- 
ing forward ſpoke the language and the ſpirit of 
the Conſtitution. But the unpuniſhed and uninter- 
rupted circulation of the Rights of Man for two 
years, was not grounded upon the recommendation 
which he thought neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the State. In fact, the learned Judge, with all the 
delicacy that his official ſituation permitted, could 
not refrain from noticing the inefficient meaſures 
purſued by Government to check the evil. ** The 
authors who had publiſhed ſuch writings, how- 
<* ever, notwithſtanding the proclamation, had per- 
© ſiſted in their conduct, which proved that what 
had been done was not quite effectual to prevent 
* the further progreſs of ſuch ſeditious writings.” 
On the next day however a new, and in the preſent 
circumſtances, a very ſingular meaſure was ſet on 


foot to encourage and countenance the execution 


of the laws. This was the eſtabliſhment of an 
Aſſociation at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, of 


which, in its order and time, we ſhall have future 
occaſion to ſpeak. 
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W E are now come to the introduction of Great 
Britain upon the ſtage. We fortunately are not diſ- 
intereſted ſpectators, merely to adapt our temporary 
feelings to the performance of the actors: we have a 
deep concern in the working of the plot; our dear- 
eſt intereſts are involved in the unravelling of the 
piece; and the dropping of the ſcenic curtain will 
but uſher into reality the train of miſeries and diſ- 
treſſes which the performance of our part in the dra- 

ma 
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ma will have entailed upon us. After ſuch recent 
and repeated avowals of the right of France to form, 
alter and model its internal Government without the 
interference of any other ſtate, after ſuch unequivo- 
cal declarations 6f our intended neutrality, and the 
warmeſt profeſſions of amity and good underſiand- 
ing, it was a taſk of no ſmall ingenuity to engage 
the diſpoſitions, as well as to involve the interelts of 
this country in the armed combination againſt 
France. The free and unchecked circulation of the 
worſt of the levelling doctrines which had brought 
France to its preſent ſtate of violence and confuſion, 
had operated their full effe& upon thoſe amongſt us 
who were ſuſceptible of the miſchief : they had creat- 
ed in them a contempt for ariſtocracy and a diſlike 
to monarchy : the evil was fatally augmented by the 
propagation of other doQrines running into the op- 
poſite extremes, which were ſure to forward the very 
miſchief they were (perhaps) intended to prevent.— 
Such a war was not to be undertaken upon open prin- 
ciple : it was not therefore to be ſupported by rea- 
ſon. Appeal was to be made to the paſſions ; the 
pathetic caſe of a virtuous perſecuted monarch, put 
in contraſt with the ferocious cruelties of a licentious 
and frantic populace, had ſucceſsfully ſeized the feel. 
ings of a Britiſh audience: and we all know how 
weak is the reſiſtance of cool and ſtern reaſon againſt 
the pre-occupancy of animated paſſion. This is in 
nature, and the public was prepared for it by the 
words and example of Mr. Burke. e are fo 
& made as to be affected at ſuch ſpectacles with melan- 
* choly ſentiments upon the unſtable condition of mortal 
„ proiperity and the tremendous uncertainty of human 
«© greatneſs : becauſe in thoſe natural feelings we learn 
% great leſſons ; becauſe in events like theſe our paſſions 
* tn/trutt our reaſon ; when Kings are hurled from 
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* their thrones by the ſupreme director of this great 

* drama, and become the objetts of inſult to the baſe, and 

% pity to the good.” The paſſions of the public hav- 
ing been thus raiſed, and their reaſon being ſubjected 4 
fo the inſtruction of their paſſions, every with or effort *q 
to improve, ſtrengthen or preſerve the rights of the 

people, or to keep the power of the Crown within 

the limits of the Conſtitution, became equally ſedi- 

tious, diſloyal and treaſonable. To a people fo 

impreſſed no meaſure againſt the object of their 

irritation could become a ſubje&t of diſcuffion or 
heſitation. Paſſion is tranſient; Veritas. autem 
erna. 

The Proclamation of the 21ſt of May alledged 
that the evil which it complained of had been per- 
mitted to acquire a degree of ſtrength that threw the 
whole empire into a ſtate of alarm and ferment.— 
The addreſſes which it excited from the people be- 
ſpoke however the loyal diſpoſition of the nation, 
and in proving the facility with which the evil could 
have been timely remedied, aſcertained the degree of 

guilt or folly of thoſe who ſaw, diſdained or neglected 
the opportunity. In order however to render the in- 
tended meaſures palatable to the nation, it became 
neceſſary to deviſe ſome domeſtic urgency for enter- 
ing into a war, that could be ſupported upon no po- 
litical juſtice, encouraged by no proſpect of intereſt, 
nor undertaken without at leaſt the appearance of 
14 violating our expreſs profeſſions and promiſes. His 
1 Majeſty was accordingly adviſed to iſſue a new pro- 
1 clamation. The inefficacy of the firſt proclamation 
fufficiently appears from the language of the ſecond : 
That notwithſtanding the royal proclamation, 
& evil-difpoſed perſons were ſtill continuing with 
& the utmoſt induſtry to attempt the ſubverſion of 
* the Laws and eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of this 
“ realm, and to deſtroy all order and government 
«© therein,” It muſt at the ſame time be remember- 
3 ed 
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ed that Thomas Paine, againſt whom the firſt pro- 
clamation was avowedly aimed, was permitted to 
live here with impunity for near two years after the 
publication of his works, and recently to go unmo- 
leſted to take his ſeat in the National Convention of 
France. | 

If credit be given to the words and actions of his 
Majeſty's Miniſters, the political ſtate of the king- 
dom, which depended upon the vigilance and energy 
of their meaſures, was at this time in the convulſed 
agonies of a mortal diſeaſe, Without any external 
hoſtilities either to make or reſiſt, without the con- 
viction or even accuſation of any perſon for attempt- 
ing to raiſe internal ſedition or inſurrection, with- 
out the example of one pain, penalty or puniſhment 
having been inflicted upon a perſon guilty of turbu- 
lence or rebellion, the Miniſters thought themſelves 
warranted in adviſing his Majeſty by proclamation to 
call out and embody the militia, and to convene the 
parliament (as in caſes of actual invaſion and rebel- 
lion he is only enabled) at an earlier period than that 
to which it ſtood prorogued. Bounties were offered 
to landſmen and ſeamen. Naval armaments were 
put into preparation in all the dock-yards : the army 
was drawn into a focus round the metropolis : and 


the Tower was put into a poſture of defence“. The 


proclamation unequivocally ſtated, ** that the utmoſt 
„ induſtry was ſtill employed by evil-diſpoſed per- 
„ ſons within this kingdom, acting in concert with 
“ perſons in foreign parts, with a view to ſubvert the 
© laws and eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of this realm; 


* If the Tower had been intended ſeriouſly to be put into 
a poſture of defence, a very different plan ſhould have been adopt- 
ed. At preſent it is more defenceleſs than ever: the dead work 
of the walls is increaſed, which therefore facilitates an attack ; 
and the embraſures are ſo conſtructed, that a gun cannot be 


brought to bear out of them upon any point within the extent of 
the diich. 
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& and to deſtroy all order and government therein; 
“ and that a ſpirit of tumult and diſorder thereby 
cc excited had lately ſhewn itſelf in aQs of riot and 
* jnſurrection.“ Theſe are the ſuppoſed facts, upon 
the exiſtence of which the very legality of the procla- 
mation was founded; for the Crown is only enabled 
to convene a parliament ſooner than the time to 
which it ſtands prorogued in the caſes of actual in- 
wvaſion or rebellion. No one ever queſtioned the fact 
of invaſion: and no one has as yet diſcovered that 
of rebellion. The Legiſlature for grave reaſons re- 
ſtrained the King's prerogative upon this ſubject in 
all caſes except two, which are in their nature of 
full notoriety, and therefore ſeemed to have been 
particularly cautious that no Miniſters might ever 
draw out the militia upon frivolous or falſe preten- 
ces. But how can inſurrection or rebellion exiſt, 
but by the overt acts of individuals? And how can 
it be credited that theſe are known to Miniſters, 
and that the perpetrators of them remain purpoſe- 
ly or deſignedly concealed or ſanctioned by impu— 
nity ? 

His Majeſty's ſpeech from the Throne at the meet- 
ing of the Parliament was a mere echo of his procla- 
mation. In it he ſays, „ have carefully obſerved 

- & a ſtrict neutrality in the preſent war on the conti- 
„ nent, and have uniformly abſtained from any in- 
cc terference with reſpect to the internal affairs of 
& France.” The addreſs to his Majeſty upon the 
ſpeech was moved in the Houſe of Lords by Lord 
Hardwicke, and ſeconded by Lord Walſingham: 
in the Commons by Sir James Sanderſon the Lord 

Mayor, and Mr. Wallace. In both Houſes it was 
debated nearly upon the ſame grounds. In the 
Houſe of Commons Mr. Fox, after a very long, 
eloquent and conſtitutional ſpeech, moved an amend- 
ment to the addreſs, which was negatived by a ma- 
jority of two hundred and forty, | 


As 
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As the minds of the public are now quieted upon 
the grounds of alarm which then agitated chem, they 
may after a year's experiment of the meaſures then 
projected examine them without bias, and decide 
upon them without partiality or ſuſpicion of difloy- 
alty. On this occaſion Mr. Fox proved himſelt the 
molt ſagacious ſtateſman, the ableſt ſenator, and the 
firmeſt patriot. If there exiſt in the breaſt of any 
man at this hour a feeling for the aQual ſituation of 
his country, let him read over and calmly conſider 
Mr. Fox's ſpeech upon that memorable occaſion, 
and his mind will be inſtantly decided upon the 
awful criſis of the preſent moment. He declared 
that the ſpeech and proclamation were grounded in 

falſehood, and that the Miniſters who had framed the 
ſpeech had made the aſſertions with a full conviction 
of their falſehood : that they had calumniated the 
people of England by accuſing them of inſurrections 
which had no exiſtence but in the brains of thoſe 
who had ſiniſter views in publiſhing theſe fictions. 
He very pointedly enforced the danger of deſtroy- 
ing, as the preſent policy was, the middle order of 
men, who were equally adverſe to pure democracy 
as to deſpotiſm, A ſyſtem of extremes was eſta- 
bliſhed of the moſt dangerous conſequence. Thoſe 
who dread republicaniſm fly for ſhelter to the crown. 
Thoſe who deſire reform and are calumniated are 
driven by deſpair. to republicaniſm—the evil moſt to 
be dreaded. He was ready to ſtand in the gap be- 
tween the wild projects of new-fangled theories and 
the dangerous revival of exploded and condemned 
doctrines, though from theſe latter he feared the 
worlt conſequences. He connected the ſpirit of Go- 
vernment with the actions of its avowed agents. He 
conſidered the nature of Mr. Reeves's * affociation, 


He is Chief Juſtice of Newfoundland, and enjoys ſome 
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and quoted the doctrines publiſhed and circulated 
by this learned chairman, that inculcated the jure 
divino right of Kings, which would have been trea- 
ſonable in the years 1715 and 1745: and this in a 
manner perfectly new and inſtructive Have you 
« not read the Bible? Do you not know, that it is 
* there written, that the King is the Lord's anointed ? 
* But did you ever hear of his having anointed a Re- 
public? He prefled upon the Miniſters the dan- 
ger of ſporting with the feelings of the people; of 
raiſing their alarms to draw from them the ſoothing 
expreſſions of agitated loyalty ; and warned them 
againſt ſtunning the public mind with repeated 
ſhocks of fiction into the inſenſibility of a real at- 
tack. He deprecated in the ſtrongeſt terms the idea 
of going to war with France becauſe we diſapprov- 
ed of its form of Government. He inſiſted that 
reaſon required we ſhould firſt attempt to negociate 
before we plunged the nation into war. If the 
ends we propoſed to attain by arms could be acquir- 
ed by negociation, the Nation demanded negocia- 
tion as an act of juſtice, And the Miniſters who 
refuſed even the attempt were reſponſible to their 
country for the laviſh waſte of its treaſure and the 
wanton and cruel effuſion of its blood. Every 
miſery of a moſt deſtructive and ruinous war would 
be juſtly laid at the door of thofe, who from obſti- 
nacy, pride or folly would not uſe the means 
preſſed even upon them by their very enemies to 
prevent and avert the evil. It was inſulting to the 
plain ſenſe of man and ſhocking to humanity, to 
{port with the fate of empires, and ſacrifice the lives 
and fortunes of their citizens to the frivolity of 
punctilio. Can they find a power to war againſt, 
with whom they cannot treat? Can they ſettle car- 
tels and armiſtices (as in war they muſt) with thoſe 
with whom they may not prolong and perpetuate 
them ? Can they enſure the infallible and perpetual 
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ſucceſs of their arms, and propheſy to their country 
that this or a worſe executive Government in France 
ſhall not humble and force them to ſue for the peace 
they now ſo inſolently and haughnly deny the poſſi- 
bility of treating for? To judge from the firſt fruits 
of the cruſade againſt France, he trembled and 
bluſhed to look forward to the probable iflue of our 
plunging into the diſgraceful ruin. Let but nego- 
ciation be attempted, and its failure would enſure 
his vote for the war. Negociation had lately pre- 
vented a rupture with Spain. And after his Majeſty 
had told us in his ſpeech that he has uniformly ab- 
ſtained from any interference with reſpect to the in- 
ternal affairs of France, what other reaſon can there 
be for not ſaving this country from war by negociat- 
ing with the executive power of France (we inter. 
fere not with its form), but becauſe the republic has 
not been anointed with the holy chriſm from 
Rheims? He expected to be in a minority, but a 
minority had recently faved the country from a war 
with Ruſſia. Were he alone, he would (till raiſe 
his fingle voice to avert from his country the ruin 
and deſtruction that the weak if not wicked deſigns 
of Miniſters were bringing upon it. Whatever 
might be the intoxication of the moment, he ſaw 
the hour of reflection not far off, that would con- 
vince his countrymen of the preference of an ho- 
nourable antidote to an expenſive, painful and hu- 
miliating cure. In his uſual manly manner he 
added, that he would not content himſelf with de- 
precating the acts of the Miniſters, but he would 
pledge himſelf for the fyſtem of meafures that he 
would propoſe and ſupport in hours of agitation like 
the preſent. If the Diffenters ſhewed a tendency to 
diſcontent on account of any partial oppreſſton, he 
would repeal the Corporation and the Teſt Acts. 
They complained of nothing elſe: and their affec- 
tionate ſervices were of more conſequence to the 
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ſtate, than their excluſion from corporations was of 
benefit to it. If any perſons were tinctured with a 
republican ſpirit becauſe they thought the repreſen- 
tative Government was more perfect in a republic, 
he would endeavour to amend the repreſentation of 
the Commons, and to prove that though not choſen 
by all they ſhould have no other intereſt than to 
prove themſelves repreſentatives of all. If there 
were men diſſatisfied in Scotland with the internal 
government of their Royal Burghs, he would exa- 
mine their grievance and afford redreſs. If in Ire- 
land the great body of the people ſtated, what was 
the fact, that they were excluded from and demand- 
ed to be admitted to a participation of the Conſti- 
tution of their country, he would liberally admit 
their claim to right and juſtice. - He lamented ſorely 
that Government ſhould have hitherto refuſed to 


grant what would have been thought the reſult of 


choice and liberal policy; but which on the eve of 
a public war muſt appear to be the forced effect of 
neceſſity and fear. Were he in the preſent hour of 
alarm to iſſue a proclamation, it ſhould be to invite 
every man who had a grievance to bring it to the 
bar of the Houſe of Parliament, in full confidence 
of having it fairly inveſtigated. Theſe were the 
ſubſidies he would offer to Government. What in- 
ſtead of this was done? Complaints were ſuppreſſed, 
the aggrieved calumniated as ſeditious, redreſs ren- 
dered deſperate, the freedom of thought, ſpeech, and 
the preſs ſubjected to the judgment of ignorant, in- 
tereſted and ſpiteful informers, and the diſapproba- 
tion of an arbitrary, unjuſt and ruinous ſyſtem of 
meaſures converted into a treaſonable attempt to 
ſubvert the Conſtitution and Government of the 


country. He repeatedly inculcated what ſhould be 


ever engraven in the hearts of all Miniſters: That 
the Miniſters of one country ought to treat with 
whomſoever they found in poſſeſſion of the power 

of 
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of another. That thoſe who would only treat with 
powers de jure, and not with thoſe de facto, could 
not excuſe themſelves to their country for the trea- 
ſure that ſhould be laviſhed and the blood that 
ſhould be ſpilt in the conſequences of their obſti- 
nacy and arrogance, Their commiſſion and dele- 
gation is to ſuperinterd and preſerve the rights and 
welfare of their own country, not to interfere with 
the forms and rights of the internal governments 
of others. | 

Mr. Burke, whoſe pa/jions on this as on ſome 
other occaſions inſtructed his reaſon, ſpoke for a con- 
fiderable length of time in his uſual philippic ſtrain 
againſt France; and concluded that the preſent 
queſtion was not whether an Addreſs ſhould be pre- 
ſented to the Throne, but whether there ſhould be 
any Throne at all. He threw out ag ill-founded as 
it was ill natured an alluſion to Catiline's deſigns 
upon Rome. The difference of the preſent from 
the then ſituation of this nation may have inverted 
Mr. Burke's doctrine, and taught men's reaſon to 
inſtruct their paſſions. When they ſhall impartially 
have reviewed the reſult of one year's experiment in 
this fatal confederacy, their reaſon will find con- 
viction in the accompliſhment of thoſe predictions 
of Mr. Fox, to which their paſſions formerly pre- 
vented them from aſſenting. Let them now faith- 
fully caſt up the current account of the year; let 
them labour to counterbalance in credit the black 
column of debtor of twenty millions“; let them 
weigh the advantages gained over the enemy abroad 
againſt thoſe we have ourſelves loſt at home ; let 
them compare the then flouriſhing ſtate of our com- 
merce with the preſent diſtreſſed ſituation of our 


The moneys raiſed laſt year, and what will be ultimately 5 


quiſite to clear all expences hitherto incurred by the war, cannot 
fall ſnort of this eſtimate. 
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manufacturers; let them contraſt the paſt diſcon- 
fents of the r with the Government, and their 
clamours againſt the neceſſary contributions to its 
fupport, with their preſent melioration of their con- 
dition, and their readineſs to ſubmit to the payment 
of nearly an additional million of annual taxes. 
Let them oppoſe the arrogant refuſal of our Miniſ— 
ters to treat with the French about peace, to their 
vigour and exertions in ſupporting the war. Let 
them look back at our vaunting threats to cruſh by 
anticipation the power which the fatal experiment 
has increaſed and fortified. Let them compute the 
future by our paſt loſſes and misfortunes ; let them 
caſt up the ſum total of our ſure miſeries, diſtreſſes 
and diſgrace ; let them calculate upon fair data, the 
improbability of attaining the end of the war, which 
is the ſubjection of France. Let them prove by 
unerring operations the impoſſibility by any iſſue of 
the war of compenſating this country for the waſte 
of blood, treaſure and happineſs even already ſacri- 
ficed to the ruinous and deluſive object. And then 
let them learn to eſtimate public men by the effects 
their meaſures produce upon the country. 

On the 3d day of the Parliament Mr. Fox made 
a motion in the Houſe, to addreſs his Majeſty to 
ſend a perſon to treat with thoſe who exerciſe pro- 
vifionally the functions of the Executive Govern- 
ment in France, touching ſuch points as may be in 
diſcuſſion between his Majeſty and his allies and the 
French nation. He oblerved, that the queſtion 
having been narrowed by the diſcuſſions of So two 
former days, he made this motion with the intention 
that it might be entered on the Journals of the 
Houſe, for the purpoſe of ſhewing to the country, 
that an attempt had on the firſt opportunity been 
made by the repreſentatives of the people to avert 
the calamities of war by negociation. He was as 
Fittle as any man in that Houſe diſpoſed to commend 
the 
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the late proceedings of France, nor did he admit 
the preſent to be the moſt deſirable time for recog- 
' nizing thoſe powers; but it was an unfortunate ne- 
ceſſity; this was the firſt opportunity of forwarding 
the meaſure, and the ſooner it was adopted the leſs 
remarkable it would be. After a very long debate 
the motion was negatived without a diviſion. The 
prudence and propriety of Mr. Fox's motion will 
only be ſeen and fairly judged in the painful mo- 
ment of humiliation, which will faithfully- diſcloſe 


the full waſte of the blood and treaſure that the 


adoption of it would have prevented. 
This ſyſtem of horror and enmity againſt France 
having been eſtabliſhed, although no formal decla- 


ration of hoſtilities had been made, the Parliament 


proceeded to paſs the Alien Bill, and the Bill to 
prohibit the circulation of promiſſory and other 
notes, orders, undertakings or obligations, for the 
payment of any ſum or ſums of money, created and 
ifued under or in the name of any public authority 
in France. Oppoſition was given to each of theſe 
Bills in both Houſes chiefly upon the ſame grounds, 
viz, that they were direct infringements of the 
Treaty of Commerce; that they were hoſtile mea- 
ſures whilſt we profeſſed neutrality towards France; 
and that they were founded in the falſe ſuppoſition 
of exiſting danger in our own country. 

In the courſe of the month, Monſ. Le Brun the 
French Miniſter for Foreign Affairs made ſeveral 
attempts to open a negotiation with our Miniſters, 
to preſerve a good underſtanding and to prevent an 
open rupture between the two countries. Inſtructions 
were given to M. de Chauvelin, and freſh agents 


were lent over with directions to make any overtures 
and conceſhons that ſhould be found effectual to averr 


the miſeries of a war. All proved ineffeQual ; for 
about the cloſe of the month M. Le Brun made @ 


report to the Convention on the ſtate of affairs wick 


England 
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England. He ſaid that contrary winds had kept 
back the reſult of the laſt ſtep taken by the Execu- 
tive Council, which was the ſpecial commiſſion given 
to M. Maret, to admit almoſt of indefinite terms 
to prevent the war. He ſpeaks ſlightingly of the 
. naval armaments of England, and complains much 
of the Alien and Aſſignat Bills, as infractions of the 
Treaty of Commerce which they had hitherto ſcru- 
pulouſly obſerved, but from which they ſhould in 
future hold themſelves releaſed ; that they had ac- 
cordingly directed their Ambaſſador to make this 
repreſentation to Lord Grenville. It 1s confidently 
reported that M. Maret had it in his inſtructions 
unequivocally to offer to our Miniſtry theſe three 
points: firſt, that the navigation of the Scheld 
ſhould be given up, ſecondly, that the French troops 
ſhould not approach the Dutch territories within a 
given diſtance ; and that the decree of the 19th of 
November ſhould be either altered or repealed. 
When the oſtenſible reaſons for undertaking a war 
are thus previouſly removed by the conceſſion of the 
enemy, then none but the moſt ſuſpicious motives 
can induce Miniſters to facrifice the peace, treaſure 
and welfare of the country to their ſecret or wicked 
views. A great part of the month was taken up 
by the National Convencion in the trial of the un- 
fortunate Louis. His impending fate deeply affected 
the feelings of this whole nation. Several expe- 
dients and experiments were ſuggeſted in both 
Houſes of Parliament for averting the ſentence which 
ſeemed doomed to be paſſed upon him; but none 
were adopted, merely from the fear of irritating the 
ferocious Jacobins to an earlier and ſeverer ſentence 
againſt him. It would have been difficult to pro- 
voke the Executive Council of France more than 
they at this time were at our conduct in paſling 
the Alien and Aſſignat Bills, in increaſing our ar- 
maments both by land and ſea, in refuſing to nego- 
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ciate with their Ambaſſador, and above all, in 
haughtily rejecting the propoſals which they had 
humbled themſelves in making by their extraordi- 
nary envoy Maret. 

There cannot be a more melancholy, though at 
the ſame time more incredible proof of the infa- 
tuation of Miniſters, than that, with the fatal exam- 
ple before their eyes of France having been 
brought into its preſent ſituation by the means of 
clubs, they ſhould countenance and encourage 
that very ſyſtem throughout this kingdom. The 
motive of their meeting was indifferent as to the 
effect of ſetting the example. It would, if hereafter 
found neceſſary to forbid thoſe ſelf-conſtituted clubs, 
aſſociations or conventions, be a difficult taſk to reſt 
the legality of their meeting upon the purity of the 
motives of the aſſociates. Mr. Reeves's affociation 
had ſet out upon the moſt falſe, wicked and dan- 
gerous grounds that could be deviſed. They 
boaſt of their being formed into a club for the 
expreſs purpoſe of preſerving themſelves againſt 
the horrid attempts of daring and jeditions men, who 
under the ſpecious pretence of reformation wiſh to ſub- 
vert the Conſtitution and Government of their Country. 
What can be more falſe, than that all thoſe who 
wiſh to bring about a Reform in Parliament wiſh 
to ſubvert the Conſtitution of their Country : What 
more wicked than thus to calumniate and crimi- 
nate their fellow ſubjects, who are peaceful and 
loyal : What more dangerous to the State than to 
eſtabliſh ſuch a ſyſtem of enmity amongſt citizens, 
and fomenting it by means obviouſly open to reta- 
liation, and immediately tending to the horrid 
effects of irritation, revenge and deſpair? It was 
but on the 18th of the month that Mr. Paine's 
trial came on, in which he was found guilty by a 
ſpecial jury of having libelled the Conſtitution. 
He had openly and unequivocally avowed himſelf 

its 
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its enemy, and exerted the full power of his talents 
to make what proſelytes he could to his ſeditious 
doctrines; and if the evils and dangers complained 
of in the proclamations had a real exiſtence, they 

owed it undoubtedly to the tardy and inefficient pu- 
niſhment of the author and propagator of the doc- 
trines that produced them. Henceforth there ap- 
peared leſs zeal in puniſhing real delinquents, than 
in aflixing the imputation of ſedition-and treaſon to 
thoſe who diſapproved of the meaſures of Govern- 
ment, or incurred their diſpleaſure by wiſhing for a 
Parliamentary Reform. According to the-new doc- 
trine of Mr. Reeves's aſſociation, it was holden out 
to the nation as illegal and unconſtitutional to meet 
for the purpoſe of conſidering and diſcuſſing the ſtate 
of the popular repreſentation in Parliament, in which 
every voter and every individual is in fact deeply i in- 
tereſted. It was therefore judged to be the prudent, 
the effeQual, the legal, the conſtitutional mode of 
checking and correcting rhe evil, to eſtabliſh theſe 
counter meetings and ſocieties throughout the king- 
dom, founded upon no other authority, ſanction or 
power, than the momentary (perhaps ill-grounded) 
conviction of individuals, that the preſent ſyſtem 
of popular repreſentation ſhould be kept on foot for 
the improvement or preſcrvation of the Conſtitution, 
and that the contrary opinion was a proof of an ac- 
tual deſire or attempt to ſubvert the laws, govern- 
ment and conſtitution of the country. 

So ſeriouſly were the moſt illiberal, ſcandalous 
and unconſtitutional motives for holding theſe aſſo- 
ciations boaſted of and propagated, that Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Grey thought it neceſſary to notice them in 
the Houſe ; and now perhaps, if our paſſions have 


ceaſed to inſtruct our reaſon, the real import and ten- 


dency of them may be conſidered without bias or 
prejudice. One of the firſt publications made by 
Nr. Reeves che arch · patriarch of theſe aſſociates was, 


ſaid 
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ſaid Mr. Grey (on the 17th) not only calculated to 
excite ſedition, but abſolutely pointed out the claſs 
of perſons againſt whom the loyal fury of the mob 
ſhould be directed. The extermination of the Dil- 
ſenters was their ainf and the publication alluded 
to aſſerted, That the Preſbyterians had been the 
« cauſe of the diſturbances in America; that by them 
& the expences of the American war had been incurred, 
and that the Birmingham Doctor ( Prie/tley)) was 
„more infamous.even than Paine.” Mr. Fox on the 
ſame day produced to the ſame Houſe a circular in- 
vitation to one of theſe loyal meetings at Staines, 
which ended with theſe words, deſtruction to Mr. 
Fox and his Jacobin - committee. On the 24th Mr. 
Fox in giving his aſſent to the augmentation of the 
army, as he had before done to that of the navy, 
ſaid that he did it-upon this only principle, that we 
ought to be prepared either to engage in war, or to 
negociate with effect for peace. He then took occa- 
ſion of mentioning to the Houſe the diſmiſſal from 
the army of two officers of rank and merit, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald for being ſuppoſed to favour the 
cauſe of France when we were in a ſtate of neutra- 
lity with her, and of Captain Gawler, for havin 
refuſed to withdraw his name from the Society for 
Conſtitutional Information, to which ſome of the 
firſt characters of the nation belonged. Theſe dif- 
ferent circumſtances beſpeak their own tendency, 
and ſhew the extent of the ſpirit which produced 
them. He queſtioned not the prerogative of the 
Crown to diſmiſs any officer from the army; but 
thought that the exerciſe of it applied to ſuch pur- 


. poſes became an object worthy of the conſideration 
of that Houſe. | | 
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JANUARY, 1793. 


CEODNTENTS. 


Maret's ſecond miſſion from the Executive Power of 
France ſtill rejefed—Spain's treaty of neufrality 
with France—Carter a bill-ſticker condemned to fix 
months Impriſenment—Crichton a tallow-chandier, 
for uttering ſeditious words in liquor — Meſſrs. 
Erſtine and Pigott removed, and Meſſrs. Graham 
and Anſtruiber made Attorney and Solicitor General 
to the Prince of Wales — Death of the King of France 
— Diſniiſſal of th: Ambaſſador, and other meaſures 
taken thereupon—FExertions in Ireland to reform the 
repreſentation of the people in Parliament—The Aſſo- 
ciation of the Friends cf the Conſtitution, Liberty, 
and Peace, under the Duke of Leinſter —Piſhop of 
St. David's Sermon — Reflections thereupon. 


Þ ew domeſtic occurrences of this month are of 
any particular importance to the general purport of 
this Hiſtory, The Parliament proceeded in paſſing 
the Alien and the Aſſignat Biils. M. Maret, who 
had returned again from France with enlarged pow- 
ers of negociating for peace, had ſeveral conferences 
with our Miniſters, who {till roſe in their tone of diſ- 
dainful rejection. The example of Spain, which 
had in the preceding month entered into a treaty of 
neutrality with the Executive Power of France, was 
3 ſtrongly 


r 


ſtrongly urged as a precedent for our negociating 
without humbling ourſelves in the eyes of Europe. 
The Spaniſh negociation was ſo emphatically the im- 
mediate act of the Crown, that it was actually com- 
menced under the adminiſtration of the Count d' A- 
randa, and completed under that of the Duke d' Al- 
cudia. All however was in vain: it was our inevi- 
table fate to be plunged into the miſeries and diſgrace 
of this myſterious and ruinous confederacy. Maret 
returned to France under the mortification of havin 
failed alſo in this ſecond miſſion to the Britiſh Cabi- 
net. Lord Loughborough, who in al! the late de- 
bates upon the relative ſituations of Great Britain 
and France, had been prominently zealous in ſup- 
porting the meaſures propoſed by Miniiters, was ho- 
noured with the Great Seals of England, and called 
to ſucceed Lord Thurlow on the woolfack. 
As the Minilter had been either unable or unwil- 
ling to make an example of any perſon who had been 
_ guilty of thoſe acts of riot and infurrection which 
had induced the neceſſity of drawing out the militia, 
they found that the preſent affection of the pub- 
lic mind could not be kept up without the moſt ex- 
emplary and rigorous puniſhment of future delin. 
quents. The firſt unfortunate victim of this rege- 
nerated ſeverity, which had diſappeared with the me- 
morable Jeftries in the laſt century, was one Carter, 
who was indicted and found guilty of having unlaw- 
fully publiſhed a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, in- 
tituled © An Addreſs from the London Correſpond- 
ing Society to the other Societies in Great Britain, 
united for the Purpoſe of obtaining a Reform in 
«© Parliament.” The addreſs was an anſwer to that 
of Mr. Reeves's Aſſociation: and this wretched Bill- 
flicker was ſentenced to fix months impriſonment 
for having paſted up the addreſs at the corner of St. 
Giles. —The next example was Daniel Crichton for 
uttering treaſonable words againſt the King : he was 
| proved 
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proved to have ſaid, that he would have no King here, 


they had no King in Scotland: and the ſame two wit- 
neſſes who proved the uttering of the words, proved 


alſo the intoxication of the man who uttered them : 
he had come up the night before from Scotland to 


be bounden apprentice to a tallow chandler : ho- 


nourable teſtimony was made in court by a reſpecta- 
ble clergyman of his general good character, and he 
himſelf expreſſed the molt ſincere compunction for 
having in an unguarded moment of intoxication ut- 
tered words, which in his full refleQion he would 
not ever have ſpoken : he was ſentenced however to 
three months impriſonment. The puniſhment of ſuch 


low and inſignificant individuals would ſcarcely ſup- 
port the ſyſtem of criminating every wiſh for a par- 


liamentary reform. Confidence was to be with- 
drawn from men of brilliant talents and tried patri- 
otiſm, whoſe zeal for the perfection of the Conſti- 
tution--prevented them from abandoning even the 


hopes of correQting its few defects. Mr. Erſkine 


and Mr. Pigott were removed from the honourable 
appointments -of Attorney and Solicitor General to 
his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales: and 
Meſſrs. Graham and Anſtruther were appointed in 
their lieu. 

The confined plan of this Hiſtory will not allow 
me to enter into a minute detail of the melancholy 
execution of the unfortunate King of France. The 
queſtion for his execution was carried in the Conyen- 
tion only by a majority of five votes. In his death, 
which happened on the 2 1ſt of the month, he ſhew- 
ed an example of the moſt heroic fortitude and 
Chriſtian ſubmiſſion to- his unjuſt ſentence. - Blood- 
thirſty and cruel as was the conduct of the regicide 
party to this amiable and virtuous monarch, it is 
much doubted whether they would have had the 


boldneſs to aitempt or the power to carry fo unjuſt 


and 
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and bloody a deſign into execution, if they had 
not been enabled- to' pave the way for it under 
the pretext of ſecuring their country from the 
imprudent and inhuman” menaces of the Duke 
of Brunſwick. Some hopes were entertained that 
Dumourier, who was at this time at Paris, would 
have profited of his influence with the people to 
have attempted a reſcue of the injured monarch. 
No ſhew appeared of ſuch an attempt. Twenty 
thouſand men were under arms: and the ſhocking 
ſcene was cloſed in the moſt awful fear and ſilence. 
Upon the melancholy report reaching this country, 
the Court was immediately ordered into mourning. 
for his late moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. M. Chavvelin 
was by an order of the King in Council directed to 
depart this realm on or before the 1ſt of February: 
and a meſſage was ſent by his majeſty to both Houſes 
of Parliament, directing the correſpondence be- 
tween M. Chauvelin and the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, together with the order of Council 
in confequence of the atrocious att lately committed 
at Paris, to be laid before them; and intimating 
that his Majeſty in the preſent ſituation of affairs 
thought it indiſpenſably neceſſary to make a further 
augmentation to his forces by ſea and land, for main- 
taining the ſecurities and rights of his own domini- 
ons, for ſupporting his allies, and for oppoſing the 
views of aggrandizement and ambition on the part 
of France, which would be at all times dangerous 
to the general intereſts of Europe, but are peculiarly 
lo when connected with the propagation of prin- 
ciples which lead to the violation of the moit ſacred 
duties, and are utterly ſubverſive of the peace and 
order of all civil ſociety. 

Whatever may be the impreſſions upon the pal- 
ſions or minds of men in the awful moment of great, 
wonderful and terrific events; they are in their na- 
ture tranſient and momentary, as were the cauſes 


which 
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which produced them. They may indicate the dif- 
poſitions of the perſons affected: but they can afford 
no ground for engrafting upon them any meaſures 
intended to be general and permanent. Truth and 
reaſon, which are ever conſiſtent and invariable, 
can alone ſupport and juſtify either the alteration or 
execution of laws which were founded 1n their baſis. 
True it 1s, that the kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland are ſeparate and independent of each other : 
they have ſeparate legiſlatures and ſeparate laws : 
but they have an union of intereſts, an union of 
affection, an union of allegiance to the ſame Sove- 
reign : they know but one ſpirit, one principle, one 
form of Conſtitution. Great Britain and Ireland are 
convertible terms. Diſfoyalty, ſedition and treaſon are 
inapplicable to one if they be not applicable to both: 
the nature of the crime is common to both : the plus 
or the minus in the oftence to the Sovereign may be 
determined by peculiarity of circumſtances, not by 
variety of ſoils. Let 'us then firſt in one kingdom 
contemplate the Britiſh Legiſlature impervious to 
every application for a reform of Parliament; let 
us view the Government of Great Britain proſecut- 
ing for ſedition every man who ſpeaks or writes or 
publiſhes his own or other's thoughts in favour of 
ſuch reform; let us view the multifarious Clubs 
and Aſſociations regularly eſtabliſhed through the 
kingdom of Great Britain, under the ſanction of 
Government, to preſerve us againſt the horrid at- 
tempts of daring and ſeditious men, who, under the 
ſpecious pretence of reformation, wiſh to ſubvert the 
Conſtitution and Government of the Country : then let 
us turn our eyes to Ireland, 

Here we fee a regular delegation deputed from 
three fourths of a people aggrieved by being depriv- 
ed (amongſt other rights) of that of voting for mem- 
bers of parliament (though diſcountenanced and op- 
poſed by moſt of the men in power of that kingdom) 

laying 
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laying before their Sovereign in reſpectful confi- 
dence the ſum of their grievances, and graciouſly re- 
ceived by the common father of his people . Here 
we admire the tender anxiety of a truly patriot King 
recommending to that very parliament to take into 
their ſerious conſideration the cafe of his Roman 
Catholic ſubjects, whoſe petition they had the year 
before refuſed to receive. Here we behold a virtu- 
ous aflociation of true patriots headed by the firſt 
noblemen of the kingdom, combining their joint 
efforts to bring about a reform in the popular repre- 
ſentation in parliament, entering into this amongſt 
other reſolutions: © that the repreſentative part of 
&* our legiſlature is not derived from the people by the 
& free and general election which the fundamental prin- 
*“ ciples of our Conſtitution require, and the ſiate and 
e condition of this nation would warrant.” + Here 
we behold the Houſe of Commons reſolving itſelf 
into a committee to examine into the ſtate of the re- 
preſentation of the people in parliament, Are we hence 


* On the 2d of January the Delegates from the Catholic 
Body of Ireland were introduced by Mr. Dundas at St. James's, 
and they preſented their addreſs, which was graciouſly received: 
they were Meſſrs. Byrne, Keogh, Devreux, Bellew, and Sir 
Thomas French. 

+ This reſpectable meeting, at which the Duke of Leinſter 
preſided, was called the Afſociation of the Friends of the Con- 
ſtitution, I. iberty and Peace. The laſt of their reſolutions was, 
that every perſon becoming a member ſhould ſubſcribe the fol- 
lowing Declaration: “ ſolemnly promiſe and declare, that I 
& will, by all lawful means, promote a radical and effectual re- 
form in the repreſentation of the people in Parliament, iuclud- 
ing perſons of all religious perſuaſions: And that I will un- 
% cealingly purſue that object, until it ſhall have been unequivo- 
% cally obtained: And teriouſly apprehending the dangerous 
& conſequences of certain levelling tenets and ſeditious princi- 
6“ ples, which have lately been diſſeminated, 1 do further declare, 
% that I will refiſt all attempts to introduce any new form of 
« Government into this Country, or in any manner to invert or 
+ impair our Conſtitution conſiſting of King, Lords, and Com- 


„ mons.“ 
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then to conclude that the wiſhes, efforts and at- 
tempts of Britons to improve by a temperate reform 
the repreſentation of the people in parliament are 
ſeditious and treaſonable; and that the Sovereign 
and Parliament in Ireland countenance, ſupport and 
encourage theſe very acts of ſedition and treaſon ? 
The melancholy fimilarity of circumſtances be- 
tween the recent execution of the French monarch 
and that of our firſt Charles, whoſe martyrdom is 
commemorated on the zoth day of January, ſeemed 
naturally to excite the public expectation of ſome 
more than ordinary exertion from the pulpit on this 
ſolemnity, revived as it was by the freſh application 
of ſuch appropriate matter. DoQor Horſley the 


Biſhop of St. David's was choſen to preach this an- 


nual ſermon: and upon the motion of the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury he was thanked for it by the Houſe 
of Lords, and deſired to print it for the inſtruction 
and edification of the public. But in the Houſe of 
Commons Mr. Sheridan, in his ſpeech upon the re- 
ported ſedition of the country, took an occaſion of 
expreſſing a very different opinion of this diſcourſe 
of the learned prelate: „It opened,” he ſaid, 
* with comments upon the vanity of political dif- 
* quiſitions altogether, and concluded with an ana- 
* thema on thoſe who did not agree with him in 
e political opinion, reviving all the ſlavery of paſſive 
c“ obedience and non-reſiſtance.” At a time when 
Government was by proclamations and every other 
exertion of power forcing upon the nation the belief 
that the Conſtitution was in danger, the charge of 
reviving the dangerous and unconſtitutional doc- 
trines of paſſive obedience and non. ręſiſtance became 
really ſerious. At the beginning of the preſent 
century the maintenance of theſe doctrines from the 
pulpit had brought on the trial of Dr. Sacheverell; 
whoſe impeachment, as Mr. Burke ſays, © was 


Appeal, p. 55. 
* undertaken 


Ho 


„ undertaken and carried on for the expreſs pur- 
6: poſe of ſtating the true grounds and principles of 
& the Revolution, which the Commons empha- 
ce tically called their foundation.” It is well known 
that he was found guilty upon the articles of im- 
peachment by what Mr. Burke calls a fcady and 
prevalent majority of Whig Peers. The folemn 
judgment of the Houſe of Peers againſt Dr. Sa- 
cheverell muſt in my opinion make it abſolutely 
unlawful for any Britiſh ſubje& in future openly 
to deny or diſapprove of the Revolution princi- 
ples, or publicly to maintain thoſe, which are 
* commonly called the 7ory principles.“ As theſe 
articles exhibited againſt Dr. Sacheverell are become 
the legal teſt of tory principles, I feel a peculiar call 
of duty + to enable my readers to form their own 
judgment 
. 

* Jura Ang. 185. 

+ Little did the author expect, and ſtill leſs did he deſerve the 
honourable mention which this reſpectable and learned prelate has 
made of him in the appendix to this ſermon. The merit of in- 
tention in writing his Jura Anglorum, and the aim at candour in 
treating every ſubje& which concerns the church eſtabliſhment, 
which his Lordſhip has ſo kindly allowed him, he particularly 
wiſhes to avail himſelf of on this and on every future occaſion 
that may call him before the public. It would be an abandon- 
ment of both, not to warn the public of the dangers to which 
| he ſees the nation expoſed from the revival of Toryiſm, and not 
to remark, that the zeal of the reverend prelate for that part of 
the Conſtitution which had been openly and rudely aſſailed, had 
led him into a dangerous exceſs of unconſtitutional doctrines in 
ſupport of it. The learned prelate will allow, that fince the au- 
thor has, in the work which his Lordſhip has condeſcended to 
commend, ſaid, (p. 472.) * that paſſive obedience and non-reſift- 
% ance could never by poſſibility have been applicable to or prac- 
* ticable in the Engliſh Government ;” his apprehenſions and 
alarms of an intended change in that Government were not 
groundleſs, when he found theſe very doctrines enforced from 


the pulpit by a perſon commanding moſt deſervedly the eſteem 
and veneration of the Nation. | 


The immediate reaſon of the author's work having been no- 
ticed by this learned prelate, was the inſertion. of a quotation 
X 2 from 


1 ] 


judgment upon the political doQrines delivered by 
the learned prelate in this diſcourſe. This cannot 


be 


from Calvin, cited from Philanax Anglicus. The quotation 
from Calvin appears to the Reverend Prelate to have been miſre- 
preſented by mutilation; and he enters into a full and elaborate 
ſcholium npon the words of Calvin, to ſhew that they import no 
doctrine, principles nor ſentiments againſt royalty: and he ſays 
very juſtly, that the author will not be diſplenſed, that the memory 
of a great men ſhould be windicated from an unfounded accuſation. 
No injuſtice intention, nothing worſe than a very pardonable miſtake 
is imputed to him. The author holds himſclf equally reſponſible 
for the quotations which he adopts from others, as for the aſſer- 
tions he makes himſelf. But eircumſlanced as he was, he felt it 
to be a more delicate mode of conveying certain truths to the 
public by the mouths of others than by bis own. He thought 
that he could more delicately tell the public that the doctrines of 
divine right, paſſive obedience aud non-reſiſlance, had been the 
received proteſtlant doQtiine of the Church of England in the 
words of ghic Biſhop of Worceſter, than in thoſe of a private in- 
dividual who was not a member of that church: and that © zhe 
% authority of thoſe venerable men from whom it was derived, 
gave it a firm and laſting hold in the minds of the clergy : and 
being thought to receive a countenance from the general 
terms in which obedience to the civil magiſtrate is ordained in 
ſcripture, it has countenanced in our days, and it may be feared 
(ill continue to perplex and miſlead the judgment of too many 
amoiigit us.” (p. 134.) For theſe reaſons the author dealt 
more largely in quotations throughout -that work than he could 

otherwiſe have reconciled either to his inclination or judgment. 
The words of Calvin which were quoted, as applied by Phila- 
nax Anglicus, are, Aldicaunt enim ſe poigſtate terreni principes dum 
inſurgunt contra Deum immò indigni ſont qui cenſeaniur in hominum 
numero potius ergo conſpuere eportet in illorum capita quam iis 
parere ubi fic proterviunt, ut velint ſpoliure Deum ſuo jure.” The 
learned prelate undertakes to prove that Calvin meant no more 
by theſe words, than that God was to be obeyed before man. 
They ever did convey to the underſtanding of the author, as 
they ſtill do, an indecent and irreverend idea of Royal Power; 
vttered by an overheated republican, with the expreſs view of in- 
Rilling into his followers a contempt and diſguſt of Kingly Power. 
They appeared to him falſe and dangerous, becauſe they generally 
made the SoverAgns? offence to God, the immediate act of abdi- 
cation of his own authority over his ſubjects; thus converting 
ſubjects into judges of their King's conſciences, and arbiters of 
their 
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de better effected, than by comparing them with 
thoſe of Dr. Sachevetell's ſermon in the year 1709. 


their own obligation to obey him. The author emphatically re- 
probated theſe principles as inapplicable to the Britiſh Conflitu- 
tion ; however congenial they might- be found with thoſe of the 
Republic of Geneva or of modern France. The author cannot 
apply the doctrine to the poſſible repetition of the circamſtance 
at this day in this country. If he may without offence or in- 
delicacy hypothetically ſtate an order from a King of Great 
Britain to an individual to worſhip an idol, which was the caſe 
of Daniel, the concluſion of the author would be, that he affecte 
2 power he could not poſſeſs, in commanding a ſinful act: but 
not that in ſo doing he abdicated any power lie before enjoyed. 
He could by no means juſtify the perſonal inſult to the Sove- 
reign, on account of the moral obligation of the ſubject in ſuch 
caſe to reſiſt the ſinful order. Aldicare ſe poteftate, according to 
the author's conception, is the act of abdicating a power which 
is poſſeſſed by the abdicating perſon: now no Sovereign could 
have bad a power to command an offence to God : and what he 
never had he could not abdicate, as is evident. The author can» 
not therefore underſtand by theſe words of Calvin, a mere ſpiri- 
tual exhortation to his diſciples to prefer their duty to God be- 
fore the unlawful commands of man. The abdication and non- 
enjoyment of a power are widely different. "The author allows 
to every deſcription of perſons, who ſyſtematically follow the 
doctrines of any man, the ſuperior advantage of rightly under- 
ſtanding their genuine ſpirit : -he defends not his interpretation 
of Calvin's words, but merely declares, that the manner in which 
he underſtood them, was the reaſon why he introduced them as 
relevant to the ſubject he was then treating. 


The firſt Article of the Paſſages from the Biſhop 
Impeachment againſt of St. Davids' Ser- 


Dr. Sacheverell was, mon. 


6 That he the ſaid God to his own fſe- 
Henry Sacheverell cret purpoſe directs the 
in his ſaid ſermon worſt actions of tyrants 
«© preached at St. Paul's no leſs than the beſt of 

* doth godly 
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judgment upon the political doctrines delivered by 


the learned prelate in this diſcourſe. This cannot 
| be 


from Calvin, cited from Philanax Anglicus. The quotation 
from Calvin appears to the Reverend Prelate to have been miſre- 
preſented by mutilation; and he enters into a full and elaborate 
ſcholium upon the words of Calvin, to ſhew that they import no 
doctrine, principles nor ſentiments againſt royalty: and he ſays 
very juſtly, that the author vill not be diſplenſed, that the memory 
Y a great men ſhould be windicated from an unfounded accuſation. 
o injuſtice of intention, nothing worſe than a very pardonable miſtake 
is imputed to him. The author holds himſelf equally reſponſible 
for the quotations which he adopts from others, as for the aſſer- 
tions he makes himſelf. But eircumllanced as he was, he felt it 
to be a more delicate mode of conveying certain truths to the 
public by the mouths of others than by bis own. He thought 
that he could more delicately tell the public that the doctrines of 
divine right, paſſive obedience aud non-reſiſlance, had been the 
received proteflant doQtine of the Church of England in the 
words of ghe Biſhop of Worceſter, than in thoſe of a private in- 
dividual who was not a member of that church: and that “ % 
& authority of thoſe venerable men from whom it was derived, 
% gave it a firm and laſting hold in the minds of the clergy : and 
„being thought to receive a countenance from the general 
* terms in which obedience to the civil magiſtrate is ordained in 
« ſcripture, it has countenanced in our days, and it may be feared 
& ſſ ill continue to perplex and miſlead the judgment of too man 


amouglſt us.” (p. 134.) For theſe reaſons the author dealt 


more largely in quotations throughout that work than he could 
otherwiſe have reconciled either to his inclination or judgment. 
The words of Calvin which were quoted, as applied by Phila- 
nax Anglicus, are, Aldicant enim. ſe pnieflate terreni principes dum 
inſurgunt contra Deum tmmo indigni ſunt qui cenſeaniur in hominum 
numero potius ergo conſpuere eportet in illorum capita quam iis 
parere ubi fic proterviunt, ut velint ſpoliure Deum ſuo jure.” The 
learned prelate undertakes to prove that Calvin meant no more 
by theſe words, than that God was to be obeyed before man. 
They ever did convey to the underſtanding of the author, as 
they ſtill do, an indecent and irreverend idea of Royal Power; 
vttered by an overheated republican, with the expreſs view of in- 
Rilling into his followers a contempt and diſguſt of Kingly Power, 
They appeared to him falſe and dangerous, becauſe they generally 
made the SoverAgns? offence to God, the immediate act of abdi- 
cation of his own authority over his ſubjeQs ; thus converting 
ſubjects into judges of their King's conſciences, and arbiters of 
their 
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be better effected, than by comparing them with 
thoſe of Dr. Sachevetell's ſermon in the year 1709. 


their own obligation to obey him. The author emphatically re- 
probated theſe principles as inapplicable to the Britiſh Conflitu- 
tion ; however congenial they might- be found with thoſe of the 
Republic of Geneva or of modern France. The author cannot 
apply the doctrine to the poſſible repetition of the cirenmſtance 
at this day in this country. If he may without offence or in- 
delicacy hypothetically ſtate an order from a King of Great 
Britain to an individual to worſhip an idol, which was the caſe 
of Daniel, the concluſion of the author would be, that he affected 
2 power he could not poſſeſs, in commanding a finful act: but 
not that in ſo doing he abdicated any power lie before enjoyed. 
He could by no means juſtify the perſonal inſult to the Sove- 
reign, on account of the moral obligation of the ſubje& in ſuch 
caſe to reſiſt the ſinful order. Abdicare ſe poteſtate, according to 
the author's conception, is the act of abdicating a power which 


have had a power to command an offence to God : and what he 
never had he could not abdicate, as is evident. The author can» 
not therefore underſtand by theſe words of Calvin, a mere ſpiri- 
tual exhortation to his diſciples to prefer their duty to God be- 
fore the unlawful commands of man. The abdication and non- 
enjoyment of a power are widely different. The author allows 
to every deſcription of perſons, who ſyſtematically follow the 
doctrines of any man, the ſuperior advantage of rightly under- 
ſtanding their genuine ſpirit : he defends not his interpretation 
of Calvin's words, but merely declares, that the manner in which 
he underſtood them, was the reaſon why he introduced them as 
relevant to the ſubject he was then treating. | 


The firſt Article of the Paſſages from the Biſhop 
Impeachment againſt of St. Davids' Ser- 
Dr. Sacheverell was, mon. 


That he the ſaid God to his own ſe- 
* Henry Sacheverell cret purpoſe directs the 
«© in his ſaid ſermon worſt actions of tyrants 
e preached at St. Paul's no leſs than the beſt of 

* doth godly 
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is poſſeſſed by the abdicating perſon: now no Sovereign could 


doth ſuggeſtand main- 
tain, that the neceſſary 
means uſed to bring 


about the ſaid happy 


Revolution were od1- 
ous and unjuſtifiable: 
that his late Majeſty 
in his declaration dii- 
claimed the leaſt im- 


putation of reſiſtance: 


and that to impute 
refſtance to the ſaid 


Revolution, is to caſt 


black and odious co- 
lours upon the ſaid 
Revolution.“ The 
fourth and laſt article 


ends thus: And that 


his ſaid malicious and 
ſediious ſuggeſtions 
may make the ſtrong- 
er impreſſion upon the 
minds of his Majeſ- 
ty's ſubjeas, he the 
laid Henry Sacheve- 
rell doth wickedly 
wreit and pervert di— 
vers texts and paſſages 
of Holy Scriptures.” 
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godly princes, 


Man's 
abuſe therefore of his 
delegated authority is to 
be borne by relignation, 
like any other of God's 
judgments. The oppo- 
ſition of the individual 
to the Sovereign Power 
is an oppoſition to God's 
providential arrange- 
ments. In Governments 
which are the worſt ad- 
miniſtered, the Sove- 
reign Power, for the moſ? 
part, is a terror not to 
good works, but to the 
evil, and upon the whole 
far more beneficial than 


detrimental to the ſub- 


ject. But this general 
good of Government 
cannot be ſecured upon 
any other terms than the 


ſubmiſſion of the individu- 


al to what may be called 
its extraordinary evils 
(p. 17). St. Paul repre- 
ſents the earthly Sove- 
reign as the vice-gerent 
of God, accountable for 
miſconduct to his heavenly 
maſter, but entitled to 


obedience from the ſub- 
ject. 
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tion upon the grounds of the war —Dumourier enters 
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thouſand Engliſh guards fail for Holland : and 
twelve thouſand Hanoverian troops ſent thither to 
be under the command of the Duke of York—War. 
like preparations general throughout the empire— 
Four fenſible regiments in Scotland reſolved upon in- 
ftead of a militia—A militia propoſed and adopted 
in Ireland of hixteen thouſand men — Five thouſand 
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Ir is the uſual reply to all complaints againſt 
the ruinous war, in which we are fatally involved, 
that it is deſenſive, and therefore unavoidable on 
the part of Great Britain. True it is, that the firſt 
actual and expreſs declaration of hoſtilities pro» 
ceeded from the French Republic, when on the 
ſecond of the month the Convencion decreed, that 
on account of the multiplied acts of hotility and 
aggreſſion (which were detailed in the Convention) 
th 
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the French Republic was from that time at war with 
the King of England and the Stadtholder of the 
United Provinces. This open and manly conduct 
of the republic was certainly more honourable and 
juſt than the ſyſtem of intended inſults and unavow- 
ed aggreſſions with which this country provoked 
France to the neceſſity of declaring hoſtilities. It is 
a humiliating circumſtance for Great Britain to be 
outdone in candour by any nation: peculiarly fo 
by the French in their preſent ſituation. It is be- 
neath the ſpirit and principle of a Briton firſt to pro- 
voke and then to afſume the merit of being forced 
to the combat by acceptance of the challenge. The 
mean attempt could never have been made, but to 
diſſemble truth or cover infamy. If the principles 
and views of the confederated powers, which we 
have coaleſced to forward, will ſtand the teſt of ho- 
neſt inveſtigation, why not diſcloſe them to the na- 
tion that riſks its welfare in their ſupport? Govern- 
ment to this hour either knows them not, or dares 
not avow them. The late proclamation of his Ma- 
jeſty publithed at Toulon, which exprefles a hope 
that the other powers have the ſame moderate views 
in their exertions againſt France, which he has, be- 
ſpeaks the ignorance of them on one hand; and on 
the other, the actual confederacy in a war of ſuch 
magnitude forbids the ſurmiſe of its being hazarded 
upon unknown principles and with uncertain views, 
It is notorious that Auſtria and Pruſſia in making war 
againſt France whilſt it had a Conſtitution mult have 
had different views, than when they declared that 
their intention was to re-eſtabliſh royalty upon the 


principles of that very Conſtitution. This policy of 


forcing France into the declaration of hoſtilities was 
only for the infidious purpole of avoiding a declara- 
tion of the principles upon which we entered into the 
war: a purpoſe as diſhonourable to our enemy as 
diſhoneſt to ourſelves. But it has been the late fata- 
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lity of our countrymen to be ſeduced by doctrines 
and opinions which they cannot defend, and which 
they bluſh to avow. Mr. Burke has been explicit 
in detailing the principles, views and motives of this 
war. He complained indeed in the debate of the 
12th inſtant upon the war, that the progreſs of his 
opinions had been too flow upon the Nation ; though 
now the full blown miſchief had effectually alarmed 
them into their full adoption. Theſe madmen 
© to be cured muſt firſt like other madmen be ſub- 
* dued. Never ſhall I think any country in Eu- 
“ rope to be ſecure, whilſt there is eſtabliſhed in the 
“ very centre of it, a ſtate (if ſo it may be called) 
„ founded upon principles of anarchy, and which 
6 js in reality a college of armed fanatics, for the 
“ propagation of the principles of aſſaſſination, rob- 
6 bery, rebellion, fraud, faction, oppreſſion and 
* impiety.” If however the ſword be drawn to 
ſubdue theſe madmen, to correct their morals and 
to prevent the infection of their principles, the na- 
tion had ſurely a right to know the end to be attained 
by this vaſt expenſe of their blood and treaſure: they 
were entitled to examine the grounds of this extra- 
ordinary miſſion, to cure diſeaſes, correct vice and 
ſtem immorality by the dint of the ſword. This is a 
ſpirit of chivalry very coſtly and very precarious ; a 
cruſade to be warily preached up and encouraged. 
Are then the madneſs, the anarchy, the vices of the 
French, a reaſon why Great Britain is to ſacrifice 
her peace, treaſure, blood and proſperity? ls their 
cure or correction to terminate the war? I bluſh 
however to contraſt the manly and ſyſtematic con- 
duct of theſe very madmen with our own. 

They publiſhed a declaration, that the King of 
England had withdrawn his ambaſſador from France, 
and refuſed to acknowledge the ambaſlador of their 


Letter, 19, 20. 
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Republic; that the Britiſh Government had ob- 
ſtructed the purchaſe of corn, arms and merchandize 
made by French citizens and agents of the Republic, 
and laid an embargo on veſſels bound for France, 
prohibited the circulation of afſignats, ſubjected 
rench citizens to inquiſitional vexations, and re- 
fuſed them reſidence in England in violation of the 
treaty of commerce: that England had greatly in- 
creaſed its forces by land and ſea whilſt at peace with 
every power in Europe, and boaſted in parliament 
that France was the hoſtile object of its armaments : 
that the Britiſh Miniſters had uniformly returned 
their propoſals and offers of peace with haughtineſs, 
diſdain and arrogance : that they had ſent a ſqua- 
dron into the Scheld to interrupt their warlike ope- 
rations in the Netherlands: that the King of Eng- 
land had concluded a treaty with Auſtria and Pruſſia 
their enemies, ſo recently as in the laſt month of 
January, and had drawn into the league againſt their 
Republic the Stadtholder of the United States, who 
had fince taken ſimilar preparatory ſteps for hoſtili- 
ties againſt them: that they are neceſſitated to look 
upon theſe acts of the Britic Court and of Holland, 
as acts of hoſtility and equivalent to a declaration of 
war. It is to be lamented, that England has not 
been equally explicit in avowing and declaring the 
reaſons and motives for the acts of aggreſſion 
— which the French Republic ſo publicly charge 
er. 

The whole ſyſtem of aggreſſion and defence, and 
the detail of the reaſons, principles, views, motives 
and ends of the war were fully entered into by both 
Houſes of Parliament, in the debate upon the ſame 
day on which his Majeſty's meſſage concerning the 
war was delivered by Lord Grenville to the Lords, 
and by Mr. Pitt to the Commons. Similar amend- 
ments were propoſed in both Houſes, to the ad- 
dteſſes moved for to the Crown upon the meſſage. 
| Theſe 
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Thefe amendments went to expreſs a cordial cq- 
operation of the reſpective Houſes in proſecuting 
a juſt and neceffary war, in order to procure a ſafe 
and honourable peace ; but which ſhould import no 
approbation nor ſanction to miniſters for having 
through their imprudence or obſtinacy involved the 
country in a war, from which it might be now teo 
late to extricate it, otherwiſe than by the ſucceſs of 
their arms or the baſeſt of conceſſions, The chief ſup- 
porters of theſe amendments in the Lords were the 
Marquis of Lanſdowne and the Earls of Lauderdale 
and Stanhope; in the Commons Meſſrs. Fox, She- 
ridan and ſome few others, whom Mr. Burke taunt- 
ingly on this occafion termed the dwindled phalanx * 
of Oppofition. Here was again an accumulation of 
triumph to Mr. Burke in the ſure and general 
(though according to him but too flow) operation 
of his+ great leflons : becauſe, in events like theſe 
our paſſions inſtruct our reaſon. The Servants of the 
Crown very ſucceſsfully excited the feelings of the 
members againſt the French as a horde of aſſaſſins, 
thieves and regicides, then eaſily diſcoloured every 
meaſure that had been adopted by them. Of all the 
reaſons reported to their Convention for their decla- 
ration of hoſtilities, one only was poſitively denied, 
which was the concluſion of a treaty with the Em- 
peror in the month of January. The produQion 
however of the papers concerning it, when called for 
by Lord Lauderdale, was refuſed, The Miniſters 
admitted a negociation for a general armed combina- 
tion againſt France, but diſavowed any view or in- 
tention of interfering with her internal affairs, or of 


* Mr. Sheridan, in his reply to Mr. Burke, obſerved that it 
was but lately that the Right Hongurable Gentleman had be- 
towed this appellation upon the Oppoſition : he however gloried 
in it, for the term implied a body of men compact in its formation 
and acting with union and xigour. 


+ Reflections, p. 119. 
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impoſing upon her any particular form of Govern- 
ment. They repreſented ſeveral acts of the French 
Government as aggreſſions on their part; and in- 
ſiſted particularly, that their decree of fraterniza- 
tion, their entry of the Scheld, and conqueſts in 
Brabant, Savoy and Germany were each a ſufh- 
cient ground for declaring war againſt them. 
They admitted that even after Chauvelin had 
been ordered away, Maret had returned with freſh 
propoſals for enſuring peace; but that he had not 
been accredited nor his propoſals received : yet they 
aſſumed the merit of more patience, indulgence and 
experiment in their efforts to avert the war, than 
the juſtice of the caſe or the importance of the criſis 
would perhaps juſtify. Refuſing to accredit any 
Envoy from the exiſting Government of France, 
with whom they poſlibly could treat, they boaſted of 
a ſpecial commiſſion ſent over to Lord Auckland to 
negociate for peace with Dumourier, who had re- 
ceived his command of the French armies from that 
very Proviſional Executive Council to which they 
denied the power of deputing an accredited Envoy. 
Appeal was on the other {ide made to the no- 
toriety of facts and the undeniable concluſions from 
avowed principles. The recall of our Ambaſſador 
from Paris was ſtated as a declaration of hoſtilities 
within the expreſs meaning of the ſecond article of 
the treaty of commerce : that the prohibiting the 
exportation of corn to France, when other foreign 
markets were open, and the Alien Bill, were ſpecific 
violations of the ſame treaty : the diſgraceful expul- 
ſion of the French Ambaſſador was an open declara- 
tion of hoſtilities. The queſtion was forcibly put 
by Lord Lanſdowne, © Who are the aggreſſors?— 
© They who kept a Miniſter, or they who diſmifſed 
*© him; they who offered to explain, or they who re- 
* fuſed to hear; they who offered to go on and trade 
in amity, or they who prohibited the exportation 
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« of grain to them, whilſt open to all the reſt of the 
« world?” By this war we were making a com- 
mon cauſe with Auſtria and Pruſſia, who had never 
hitherto avowed their views and principles, and we 
might perhaps be drawn in to join with them againſt 
the will of the Nation, to impoſe a Government 
upon France, a purpoſe which we had ſtill the grace 
formally to diſavow. Miniſters had cauſed or per- 
mitted the alarms and paſſions of the Nation to be 
raiſed and inflamed. They have committed us in a 
war, and they dare not avow the cauſes of it, nor 
tell us on what terms peace might have been pre- 
ſerved, or may hereafter be procured. The event 
of the laſt campaign and the example of the Ame- 
rican war were ſerious memento's to Miniſters, that 
we may be compelled to make peace on terms leſs 
advantageous than could haye been obtained without 
unſheathing the ſword. All thoſe who ſpoke for the 
amendment to the addreſs, uniformly expreſſed their 
earneſtneſs in carrying on the war vigorouſly, whilſt 
we were unfortunately involved in it; but perfiſted 
that they could not in truth and juſtice join in an 
addreſs which aſſerted it to be an unprovoked aggreſ- 
ſion on the part of France. 

Mr. Fox and his friends were reſolved to make 
one more effort to afford their country an unequivo- 
cal proof of their patriotiſm, in diſcountenancing 
the neceſſity of the war: he accordingly propoſed a 
ſtring of reſolutions, that tended fairly to diſcrimi- 
nate the grounds of the war, which the Miniſters 
avowed, from thoſe which they diſavowed ; in order 
that the-nation might at all times know how near they 
approached to the end, which was propoſed by the 
war, and when the propriety or exigency might ariſe 
of making either a ſeparate or a general peace, Mr. 
Fox candidly alledged that his object for making 
theſe motions was to procure a declaration of the 
preciſe grounds upon which Gentlemen had voted 
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for the war; for from many circumſtances he was 
induced to believe, that the real objects of our Mi- 
niſters in going to war were thoſe which they diſ- 
claimed; and that 7hofe which they avowed were only 
pretexts. Since however none of the reſolutions 
went to the merits, but only to a manifeſtation of 
the reaſons and grounds of the war, the fame objee- 
tions did not ſeem to lie againſt them, as might be 
raiſed againſt a motion of cenſure or difapprobation 
of the meaſure. 'The motion however produced a 
very heated debate, leſs intereſting than any of the 
former debates upon the ſubject, by the repetition of 
old arguments; but ſuper-abounding with invective 
and malevolent inſinuation. The Houſe divided 
upon the motion forty-four for, and two hundred 
and twenty-ſix againſt it. The war being now irre- 
trievably entered into, and Dumourier having failed 
in all his efforts to negociate for peace, entered Hol- 
land with his victorious troops, and ſoon reduced 
Breda to a capitulation: Klundert, Williamſtadt and 
Maeſtricht were beſieged: and Bergen. op-Zoom, 
Tholem and Steenberg were blockaded at the ſame 
time. Two thouſand Britiſh guards were ſent over 
to Holland under the command of the Duke of 
York: and a body of twelve thouſand Hanoverians 
were ordered to march immediately towards Hot- 

land to be under his Royal _— command. 
Warlike preparations were forwarded throughout 
every part of the empire. In Scotland Mr. Dundas 
had propoſed to eſtabliſh a militia : but the plan was 
abandoned, and four regiments of fencibles were 
reſolved upon in lieu of it. Lord Hillſborough 
moved in the Houſe of Commons in Ireland for leave 
to bring in a Bill to eſtabliſh a militia of ſixteen 
thouſand men : and on the ſame day the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved to raiſe an additional force 
of five thouſand men : both motions were agreed to. 
But upon the latter Mr. Grattan wiſned to know 
preciſely 
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preciſely the purpoſe of this augmentation: whether 
to aſſiſt Great Britain in the French war, or to guard 
againſt the danger of domeſtic inſurrection: he ob- 
ſerved that with this augmentation of the army and 
the eſtabliſhment of the militia the Iriſh forces would 
amount to thirty-three thouſand men, a force un- 
precedented in that kingdom. He added that it 
| was in reliance upon the candour of that Houſe that 
they would give every nereſſary redreſs to the com- 
plaints of the people, that he agreed to the aug- 
mentation. He warned them againſt the fallacious 
hope, that the force which they now received would 
enable them to deſpiſe or reject the wiſhes and voice 
of the people. Ireland would never be more coerced 
by force. | | | ts 
Of all the powers that coaleſced againſt France, 
Ruſſia ſeems to have been the moſt politic and 
refined. She engaged to ſupply large ſubſidies, 
ten ſail of the line, and whatever troops ſhould” be 
wanted to ſupport the cauſe, It is believed that 
ſhe ſent ſome pecuniary relief to the French Printes. 
She certainly paid marked honours to the Count 
of Artois whilſt in Ruſſia, and fent him in a fri- 
gate to join his brother and the other emigrants in 
Germany. The ſhips have not as yet appeared 
in our ſeas, and her men have been lately known 
to march to no other country, than to ſubdue and 
to enſlave the unfortunate Poles. And yet with- 
in her territories, ſhe has been more rigorouſly 
ſevere in guarding againſt the propagation of the 
French principles than any ſovereign in Europe. 
On the 8th of this month ſhe ſent off the French 
ambaſſador, baniſhed every French man and woman 
from her ſtates who refuſed upon oath to renounce 
the preſent power of Government in France, and 
prohibited the importation of French books, jour- 
nals and newſpapers into any part of the R fan 
Empire. 
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with delay in ſuccouring Holland -The turn of for- 
tune in favour of the Allies—Lord Auckland's me- 

morial to the States General upon the turn of for- 
tune—Dumourier defeated in three engagements— 
Evacuates Brabant and Holland —Archduke Charles 
enters Bruxelles— Foy at the departure of the French 
Fairs of Ireland—Defenders — Declaration of 
the Dungannon aſſociation Report of the Lords on 
the troubles in Ireland. 


Tu E ſpirit of eſpionage and information firſt 
engendered by the proclamation, ſince openly foſ- 
tered by Mr. Reeves's aſſociation, and certainly not 
diſcountenanced by Government, had now grown 
into ſuch ſtrength as to produce conſequences of the 
moſt alarming nature. The agitated minds of the 

public 
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public were daily more and more inflamed by the 
moſt . terrifying accounts of domeſtic inſurrections 
and deep-laid plans to deſtroy the Conſtitution, 
The dwindled Phalanx of Oppoſition was ſo openly, 
ſo grolsly and ſo confidently abuſed and calumniat- 
ed, that to many their very names were ſynony- 
mous with the term of traitor and enemy: even in 
the very houſes of parliament, prejudices, alarms 
and fears had operated upon many a conviction, 
that to diſapprove of the war againſt France was 
treaſon to England, that to examine or enquire into 
the grounds of public meaſures had almoſt ceaſed 
to be the conſtitutional duty of a Senator, and to 
divide with Oppoſition was but little ſhort of rally- 
ing under the ſtandard of ſedition and rebellion. 
Any ſcheme againſt the State, in which ſuch able 
men as thoſe who compoſed the Oppoſition had con- 
curred, would have been truly alarming. The 
rank talents and reſpectability of the conſpirators, 
had ſuch been the caſe, were indiſſoluble ties upon 
Miniſters to drag them forth to the juſtice of their 
offended country. Now that the fever of alarm 
has abated, and men are allowed to reflect upon the 
tendency of public meaſures without incurring the 
ſuſpicion or guilt of ſedition, it will not ſhock the 
loyalty even of Mr. Burke to aſſert, that known 
acts of riot and inſurrection muſt make known ſome 
criminal perpetrators of them, that conſpiracies and 
treaſons cannot be diſcovered without the knowledge 
of the conſpirator or traitor. Will he not allow, 
that the ſeverity of the law loſes its energy in ceal- 
ing to be exemplary? In juſtice therefore to the ca- 
lumniated people of Great Britain, to reſcue the 
public mind from the agitation of imaginary dan- 
gers, and to re eſtabliſh the confidence of a deluded 
people in the executive powers of Government, 
Mr. Sheridan moved in the Houſe, that an humble 
addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, praying that his 
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Majeſty may be pleaſed to give directions © that 
„ there be laid before the Houſe of Commons all 
& the information which may have come before his 
% Majeſty on the ſubject of ſedition, in order that 
<« jt may be referred to a committee of this Houſe, 
& &c.” With reſpeCt to the late ſuppoſed ſedition 
and diſpoſition to inſurrection, and the lurking trea- 
ſon of which ſo much was ſaid, and fo much more 
ſeemed conjectured and ſuſpected, there were three 
circumſtances to be conſidered, and three points of 
view in which the ſubject ought to be placed. The 
firſt was, that the danger had been real. The ſe- 
cond was, that the whole was a falſe alarm, really 
entertained by Government; in which caſe, the 
propagation although unfortunate was yet honeſt. 
'The third was, that the whole was founded on a 
ſyſtematic plan laid by Government, for deluding 
the ſenſe and finally ſubduing the ſpirit of the peo- 
ple. In any of thele ſuppoſitions the only mode of 
ſatisfying the juſtice of the people, quieting the 
public alarms, or juſtifying the Miniſters to the 
Nation, was to inſtitute a committee of enquiry. 
In a very long and animated ſpeech he entered large- 
ly and clearly into each of theſe diſtin& points. 
Mr. Lambton ſeconded the motion : a very violent 
debate enſued, in which Mr. Fox, Mr. Wyndham 
and Mr. Burke took the chief part. The motion 
however was negatived without a diviſion. 

That Miniſters had purpoſely raiſed theſe alarms 
in order to ſeduce the Nation mto a war, which in 
cool reaſon it would have reprobated, is a fact per- 
haps at all times out of proof; in vain is it argued 
againſt the feelings of intereſted parties at the time, 
and will only gain impartial credit from a future 
unbiaſſed review of the facts, which both parties 
now admit and variouſly repreſent. Certain it is, 
that no individual from that time to this has been 
proſecuted for any act of riot or inſurrettion, or for 
| any 
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any rebellion or treaſon that could have given rife 
to any danger, or that ought to have cauſed any 
alarm in the country. The Miniſterial party admits 
the fact, but attributes it not to the want of guilt, 
but to the impropriety or danger of puniſhing the 
criminal. The Oppoſition reſt the innocence of the 
country upon this very pretended forbearance of 
Government to puniſh the culprit. This fpirit of 
forbearance, whether grounded on mildnets, pru- 
dence or policy, has not ſince continued very gene- 
ral; for there is fcarcely a bookſeller connected with 

ition, that has not fince that time been profe- 
cuted for having ſold the works of Thomas Paine at 
ſome time within the two years, during which they 
were ſo generally circulated with impunity. 

Few circumſtances mark more ſtrongly the inve- 
teracy of the political prejudice with which Mr. 
Fox was at this time viewed by the public, than the 
ſeceſhon of forty-five members from the Whig Club; 
amongſt whom were Meſſrs. Burke and Wyndham. 
Their pretence for ſeceding was on account of the 
following refolution which had been entered into on 
the 2oth of the preceding month, via. That the 
+ Club think it their duty, at this extraordinary 
“ juncture, to aſſure the Right Honourable Charles 
James Fox, that all the acts of mifrepreſentation 
© which have been ſo induſtriouſly uſed of late, for 
the purpoſe of calumniating him, have had no 
other effect upon them, than that of confirming, 
< ſtrengthening and increaſing their attachment to 
* him.” Upon this reſolution, no difficulty nor 
odjection could ariſe againſt Mr. Fox but in the 
minds of thofe, who gave credit to the calumnies 
and if they really believed or knew him to be guilty 
of what he was accuſed, it was their duty to do 
lomething more than to withdraw themſelves from 
a club of which he was a member. In matters of 
ſedition and treaſon, connivance, ſuppreſſion and 
Zz 2 permiſſion 
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permiſſion are not wholly innocuous in this country: 
our laws make a ſerious crime of miſpriſion of 
treaſon. 

The Miniſter having ſucceeded in plunging the 
Nation into a war with France, by concealing from 
their ſight both the principle and the end propoſed 
to be attained by it; his next concern was to ſup- 
preſs from their view the neceſſary hardſhips that 
mult attend it. Accordingly in opening his budget 
for the current year, he took the average of the laſt 
four years ſucceſsful peace, as the foundation for 
his preſent eſtimate ;z preſumptuouſly flattering the 
nation with the deluſive proſpect of an increaſing 
revenue notwithſtanding a ruinous war. The un- 
precedented number 1 bankruptcies, which have 
marked the preſent as the moſt inauſpicious year to 
the trading intereſt of this kingdom, has but too. 
fatally detected the fallacy of this ſpeculation. And 
the ſequel of the events of this hiſtory will prove 
the melancholy futility of his boaſt of the proſpect 
of our ſucceſs in the proſecution of the war. Mr. 
Sheridan obſerved on the Miniſter's ſpeech of this 
day, that it had littl novelty except the novelty of 
introducing in a day devoted to figures all the arts 
of declamation. He had ſuddenly laid down his 
pencil and flate, and graſping his truncheon had 
finiſhed with an harangue more calculated for a Ge- 
neral of a heated army going to ſtorm a French 
redoubt, than a Miniſter of finance diſcuſſing ac- 
counts in the ſober hour of calculation with the 
ſtewards and attornies of a burthened and patient 
people. Wherever he ſaw exertion and eloquence 
ſo miſplaced, he always ſuſpected there was ſome 
weakneſs to cover in the ſubject itſelf, He was the 
more led into the apprehenſion by ſome very alarm- 
ing hints the Right Honourable Gentleman had drop- 
ped concerning new connections ſtill to be formed. 
It ſeemed the expenſive corps of 12,000 Hanoverians 
were 
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were not the only foreign troops we were to pay. 
New ſubſidies and foreign mercenaries were an- 
nounced, and in a manner that ſeemed to avow 
that Government were adopting the general princi- 
ples of the Auſtrian and Pruſſian contederacy. 

It requires an extraordinary degree of ſagacity to 
find out the neceſſity of a more extended alliance, 
and more numerous forces to protect our Dutch al- 
lies from the invaſion of the French, to ſecure to 
them their right by treaty to the exclufive navigation 
of the Scheld, and to preſerve ourſelves from the 


menacing effects of the fraternizing decree of the. 


igth of November. Yet are theſe the avowed 
grounds for undertaking the war. The irritation of 
the public mind was ſyſtematically to be ſtill kept up, 
and the ſtrongeſt meaſures at home were the in- 
ſtruments of this fatal deluſion. The plain ſimple 
law of treaſon, ſettled in the 25th year of our third 
Edward, which for 500 years had been unexcep- 
tionably found effeQtual againſt all attacks and at- 
tempts upon the Conſtitution, was to be opened after 
the ſanction of ſo many centuries had put its vener- 


able ſeal upon it, to the admiſſion of a variety of 


new crimes and offences, (as was obſerved by Mr. 


Fox in the Houſe) framed merely for the. purpoſe - 
of lending ſupport to the falſe alarm of ſedition and 
treaſon which Miniſters had found neceſſary to excite 


in the country. The Attorney General moved for 
leave to bring in the 'Traitorous Correſpondence Bill; 
the outline of which he opened to the Houſe to the 
following effect: That it was in future to be made 
high treaſon, 1ſt, To ſupply the exiſting govern- 
ment of France, or any perſons in alliance with 


them, with arms or military ſtores, or to purchaſe 


any thing for them or any of them. 2dly, 'To pur- 
chaſe lands of inheritance in France, to inveſt mo- 


ney in any of the French funds, or to lend money 


on any lecurity. in France, 3dly, To go from this 
country into France without licence of his Majeſty 
and 
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and the Privy Seal. gthly, For a Britiſh ſubject to 
land in Great Britain without a paſſport or leave, 
or elſe to deliver himſelf to the next magiſtrate, to 
undergo an inquiſitorial examination, and faithfully 
to diſcloſe where he had been, whither he was going, 
the reaſon of his journey out and home, and give 
ſurety to any amount required for his good beha- 
viour. 5thly, To underwrite inſurances upon fhips 
and goods bounden from France to any part of the 
world. Meſſrs. Fox and Erſkine very pointedly re- 
probated the Bill as utterly repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of freedom, juſtice and policy; militating 
againſt the intereſts of this country, and againſt the 
ſpirit of its fixed laws and conſtitution. Leave was 
however piven to bring it in. The great ſuperſed- 
ing principle of State neceſſity ſanctioned this and 
every other public or private meaſure that could be 
forced into the fatal chain of French concerns. The 
ſacred and hitherto unviolated depoſit of property 
in the Bank of England was no longer a ſecurity to 
the individual, and the fum of ioo, ocol. depoſited 
there by the refpeable houſe of Bourdieu and 
Cholett was attached by the Attorney General upon 
a ſuppoſition of its being property belonging to the 
perfons exerciſing the powers of government in 
France. Mr. Burke had long taught the neceſſity 
of thefe ſtrong meaſures: * © There is no fafety 
e for honeſt men but by believing all poſſible cvil of 
& evil men, and by acting with promptitude, deci- 
e fion and ſteadineſs on that belief,” Calm reaſon 
and reflection will inform us that the hardſhip, cru- 
elty or injuftice of violent meaſures ever reſt with 
thoſe who brought on the neceſſity of adopting 
them. Ihe Traitorous Correſpondence Bill was 
hardly combated by the gentlemen of the Oppoſt- 
tion in every ſtage, upon the grounds of its obſcu- 


Letter to a Member, p. 8. 
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rity, inconſiſtency and manifeſt injuſtice ; it was 
carried through the Houſe though no two of the 
Law Members agreed in their interpretation of 
the operation and effects of the different clauſes; 
but the advocates for the war found it a 
neceſſary previous ſtep to reconcile the minds of 
the public to the war, and it had all the ap- 


pearance of an attempt to engraft a general belief 


of paſt guilt upon this ſpecious neceſſity of prevent- 
ing it in future. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has ever claimed a peculiar confidence from the pub- 
lic for his minute and truſty attention to every ob- 


je& of finance. But Mr. Fox proved in the Houfe 


ſo forcibly that Mr. Pitt admitted, that in negociat- 
ing the loan of 4,500,co00l. he had ſuffered, by 
the terms he had made, an evident loſs to the pub- 
lic, and of courſe a gain to ſome individuals, of 
200,000]. Although in this inſtance, a great mi- 
niſter of finance were ex confeſſo taken in or over- 
reached in his bargain, yet it is ardently to be with- 
ed that future loans may neither augment patronage, 
nor ſupply the Miniſter with the lubricous means 
of purchaſing ſupport in thoſe fatal meaſures which 
induce the neceſſity of taxation. 

When on the 15th inſt. in the committee upon the 
extraordinaries of the armies, the Miniſter brought 
forward the firſt reſolution for ſubſidizing 1 2,000 
Hanoverian troops deſtined for the aſſiſtance of 
Holland, Lord Fielding charged him with the moſt 
criminal negle&t in delaying. to give aſſiſtance to 
Holland. He was ſupported by Major Maitland, 
who preſſed upon the Miniſter facts and dates, which 
are more ſtubborn arguments than thoſe of reaſon 
and cenſure be they ever fo pointed and juſt, Mi- 
niſters had expreſsly acknowledged that on the 17th 
of December they conſidered the French as an enemy 
in the ſtate of hoſtile preparation. They knew the 
defenceleſs ſtate of Holland and the — that 
threatened it. Vet they only entered into the nego- 
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ciation for ſubſidizing the Hanoverian troops, on the 
22d of February, and 1956 guards failed from 
Greenwich on the 23d of February. Was this, 
ſaid he, © an exertion becoming a great and pow- 
te erful nation at ſo critical andimportant a crifis ?” 
By the delay in ſending the guards they were nearly 
loſt ina ſtorm. They were ſent out to a poit where 
there was at that time no proſpect of victory; and 
had not the progreſs of the French arms been pro- 


videntially checked by the Auſtrians and Pruſſians, 


who had raiſed the ſiege of Maeſtricht, they muſt 
in all likelihood have fallen into the hands of Du— 
mourier, as did the garriſons of Klundert and Breda. 


Miniſters however could claim no credit for this 
turn of fortune, for at this time they were ignorant 


of it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer endea- 
voured to repel theſe charges of negligence by ſtat- 
ing, that the neceſſary preparations for ſuch enter- 
priles had taken up the intermediate ſpace of time 
from December to February. The public however 
have ſtill to learn how the ſpace of eight weeks can 
be found neceſſary to tranſport ſo ſmall an handful 
of men ready armed and formed, from England to 
Holland, and they fee little other preparation neceſ- 
fary to put in motion this Hanoverian body of troops, 
than the mere ceremony of ſubſidizing them ; which 
in plain Engliſh imports nothing more than a change 
of paymaſter. The King of Great Britain in future 
pays the troops which the Elector of Hanover before 
maintained. The Britiſh treaſury ſaving during the 
ſubſidy, to that of Hanover, the charges of all 
thoſe ſtanding troops of the electorate which Great 
Britain takes into pay ; there mult ſomewhere have 
exiſted an unaccountable rage for negociating, that 
could fo ingeniouſly have ſpun out for two months a 
treaty between the King of Great Britain and the 
Elector of Hanover, by fiſcal difficulties, diploma 
tic objections, or any other dilatory means what- 
ever. It is far from my intent to derogate from the 
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merit of our brave ſoldiers who went over to Hol- 
land, that I do not, as is generally done, attribute 
the favourable turn of fortune to their arrival ; they 
have and ever will execute with diſtinguiſhed bravery 
and reſolution every -order given to them; and I 
glory in ſaying, that they have uniformly through 
the whole campaign moſt deſervedly acquired the 
love and admiration of their allies, and the dread 
and equal admiration of their enemies. On the 
gth of this month the Court publiſhed at the Hague 
a detail of events, that ſtates the fair and real cauſe 
of this change in the affairs of the armies. © After 
© the check which the French invaſion into our re- 
c“ public met with, the ſucceſs of the allies againſt 
« them ſince the firſt of this month has been fo 
% rapid, that it ſurpaſles even the general expecta- 
ce tion. The French armies twice beaten by the 
Imperial troops and once by the Pruſſians, have 
& abandoned the bombardment of Venlo, raiſed the 
«© fiege of Maeſtricht, have evacuated Ruremond 
“ and its intrenchments, Aix-la-Chapelle and Liege. 
„All the French troops have retreated into Bra- 
* bant; and in quitting the dependencies of Bois- 
& le. duc, which they inveſted, they loſt a great part 
© of their artillery ; even their ſiege artillery is in 
<* the hands of the conquerors. Their forces are 
© reduced by a great number of killed, wounded, 
« and priſoners. This has happened within a 
«© week's time, and according to all probability 
* muſt change the face of affairs in ſuch a manner 
<* as to make thoſe act upon the defenſive, who not 
long before imagined they could carry every thing 
„before them by offenſive means. The road that 
led to thoſe advantages acquired by the allied 
% powers, was the victory gained by General Clair. 
« fait on the iſt of March near Aldenhoven.“ 

Soon after the publication 'of this paper by the 
authority of the Court, Lord Auckland our Ambaſ- 
Aa ſador 
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ſador at the Hague, who had been to wait upon the 
Duke of Vork on his landing at Dort, preſented a 
Memorial to their High Mightineſſes to congratulate 
with them upon this ſucceſsful turn of fortune. It 
is curious to obſerve with what dexterity Lord 
Auckland retorts upon the French the obvious ad- 
vantage they had lately taken of the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick's thundering and inefficient manifeſtos againſt 
their nation. His Lordſhip excels in profiting of 
the whimſical turns of fortune. He ſays, “ That 
the ſundry manifeitos by which they (the French) 
„ anticipated the conquelt of the republic, being 
„ cruel and menacing in their principles, would at 
* preſent produce nothing but contempt, if their 
& ſhort appearance had not been attended with vi- 
& glence and cruelty, evidences of the ruin and 

ce univerſal deſtruction which would have been moſt 
„ ynavoidably the reſult of their ſucceſs.” 

In the courſe of the month Dumourier was forced 
to abandon his conqueſis in Holland in order to 
rally his forces in Brabant. It was the laſt effort 
which he had to make to retain the poſſeſſion of the 
Netherlands. Three very bloody and obſtinate en- 
gagements took place between Dumourier and the 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg. The French were forced 
to retreat to Bruxelles, and on the 24th they eva- 
cuated that city and the reſt of the Auſtrian territo- 
ries. About the ſame time alſo they retired from 
Breda and Gertruydenberg, and wholly evacuated 
the republic of Holland. The month of March was 
an unprecedented ſcene of carnage. Above 30,000 
men were lain in the different engagements that 
took place in the courſe of it. The re-conqueſt of 
Belgium was entirely effected without any aſſiſtance 
of the Britiſh troops. The Arch-Duke Charles, the 
brother of the Emyeror, who had been lately creat- 
ed Lieutenant Governor and Captain General of the 
Low Countries, entered Bruxelles, and was receiv- 


ed 
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ed amidſt the joyful acclamations of the people, It 
is to be obſerved that the Commiſſioners ſent by the 
Convention had, as Dumourier complains in a let- 
ter to it, © opprefled the Bel.ians by every ſpecies 
& of vexation, violated the ſacred rights of their 


liberty, impudently inſulted their religious opi- 


& nions, and robbed and plundered their churches 
&* for the ſake of the pitiful lucre of the ſacred vel- 
& els.” They therefore exulted more in their re- 
treat, than they had rejoiced at their firſt entry into 
Brabant. ; 
The ſpirit and feelings of the people at this time 
in Ireland announced ſerious grounds for alarm 
the Difſenters and Independent party became daily 


more firm and reſolute in their efforts to bring about 


a fair repreſentation of the people in Parliament, 
and reſted upon the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics as the corner ſtone of this great national 
object. The Roman Catholics had come before 
Parliament with the ſtrongeſt recommendation from 
the Crown, and were confidently and firmly await- 


ing the reſult of their deliberations. The doctrines 


of Thomas Paine, which had been ſo generally pro- 
pagated with impunity through the loweſt claſſes of 
the people, were operating their deſtructive effects 
in the rapaciouſneſs and cruelties of their wretched 
and infatuated proſelytes*. Theſe unfortunate 


* In the ſummer of the year 1791, I learned with ſorrow that 
Mr. Paine's Rights of Man were ſo generally diſtributed about 
Ireland, that perſons were hired to read them to ſuch as could 
not read themſelves, and that their adoption had become very 
general. I then ſaid, Caſe fated, p. 19. The lower claſs of 
* the Iriſh I underſtand to he a race robuſt and hardy, and of a 
very irritable diſpoſition and nature; they are now indolent 
in extreme poverty, from being deberred the common re, 
ſources of induſtry ; and are averſe to all laws from having felt 
the conſtant preſſure of ſuch only as are galling and ſevere. It 
is ſcarcely poſſible for theſe infatuated zealots for ſedition and 
anarchy to have found more ready materials to operate upon, 
than perſons of this deſcription ſo circumſtanced.“ 
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wretches, who called themſelves Defenders, were by 


thoſe who dreaded the ſuccefs eirher of the Roman 
Catholic petition or the reſolution to examine into 
the abuſes of the popular repreſentation, which 
were both before Parliament, moſt maliciouſly miſ- 
repreſented, and were even openly ſpoken of in 
Parliament as the hired inſtruments for intimidating 
the legiſlature into conceſſion. The Dungannon 
Aſſociation thought proper to make an unequivocal 
declaration of their principles to repel the ill- found. 
ed ſuſpicions. They publiſhed a ſeries of the moſt 
conſtitutional reſolutions of their attachment to the 
King, Lords and Commons; and particularly that 
they highly diſapproved of Republican forms of 
Government, as © applied to this Kingdom, and 
& they rejected with abhorrency thoſe principles 
© which have a tendency to diſſolve all government, 
& and to deſtroy every wiſe and ſalutary diſtinction 
& in ſociety.” They expreſſed the ſatisfaction with 
which they beheld Parliament engaged and pledged 
to look into the ſtate of the popular repreſentation ; 
that a complete reform of it was effential to the 
peace, liberty and happineſs of the people; and 
they ſolemnly pledged to their country and to each 
other, the firmeſt perſeverance in all conſtitutional 
meaſures till that great end ſhould have been unequi- 
vocally obtained. The Roman Catholic biſhops and 
ſeveral gentlemen of landed property not only pub. 
liſhed declarations againſt theſe Defenders, but en- 
tered into aſſociations for apprehending and proſe- 


cuting them. Yet could they not do away the ſuf- 


picion thrown upon them by ſome perſons intereſted 
in keeping up the deluſion, who had, as Mr. Burke 
lays, a diſpe/ttion to carry the imputation of crimes 
from perſons to deſcriptions, and whol'y ta alter the 
* character and quality of the offences themſelves.” 


Letter to Sir Hercules Langriſne, p. 19. 
A Com- 
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A Committee of the Lords had been appointed 
to enquire into the cauſes. of the diſorders and dif- 
turbances which prevailed in feveral parts of the 
kingdom, and the Lord Chancellor was appointed 
by the Lords Committees to make the report on the 
7th of the month; the firſt part of which conſiſted 
of an apology for bringing it forward fo early; al- 
though they had not had time to make full enquiries 
(the Roman Catholic Bill was now pending in the 
Houſe of Lords). They proceeded to ſtate, that 
from what the Committee could diſcover, theſe De- 
fenders were all of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, 
poor and ignorant and ſworn to ſecrecy ; not appear- 
ing to have any diſtinct object in view, and yet that 
their meaſures appeared to have been concerted and 
conducted with the utmoſt ſecrecy, and à degree of 
regularity and ſyſtem not uſual in people in ſuch mean 
condition, as if directed by men of ſuperior rank. 
That ſums of money had been and continued to be 
levied upon the Roman Catholics at their chapels 
and elſewhere throughout the kingdom; and a cir- 
cular letter was annexed to the report, which en- 
cloſed a plan for a general ſubſcription, which had 
for its object the raiſing a fund for defraying the 
heavy and growing expences incurred by the Ge- 
neral Committee in conducting the affairs of the 
Catholics of Ireland. They annexed alſo another let- 
ter from a Mr. Sweet man to a perſon at Dundalk, con- 
cerning a relation of Mr, Nugent's confined there un- 
der an indictment; and that it appeared that this perſon 
to whom the letter was written had employed an agent 
and counſel to act for perſons accuſed of being De- 
fenders. Yet after all this inſinuation of Roman 
Catholic guilt, levying money, and giving aſſiſtance 
to the accuſed, the Committee thought it their duty 
to ſtate, That nothing appeared before them which 
could lead them to believe that the Body of the 
Roman Catholics were concerned in promoting or 
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countenancing theſe diſturbances. They further 
ſtated ſeveral facts of meetings both armed and un- 
armed at Belfaſt and Newry; that ſeditious pam- 
phlets were conſtantly publiſhed, extolling the ex- 
ample of France; that prayers were made from 
pulpits for the ſucceſs of the French arms ; that 
armed bodies had uniforms in imitation of the 
French, with harps on the buttons under a cap of 
liberty inſtead of a crown; that more gunpowder 
had been ſent to theſe places than could be wanted 


for ordinary purpoſes; all which circumſtances were 


intended to overawe the legiſlature and procure a par- 
liamentary reform. The Committee forbore men- 
tioning the names of ſeveral perſons 46ſt it ſhou/d in 
any manner affect a criminal proſecution. The Par- 
liament proceeded in the Roman Catholic Bill, 
though nothing more was hitherto done upon the 
reſolution to examine into the ſtate of the popular 
repreſentation in parliament. This ſyſtem of alarm- 
ing by inſinuation and miſrepreſentation, and ca- 
lumniating a whole people by criminating no indi- 


vidual, ſeems not to have been confined to one * 
of the channel. 


CHA P- 
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APRIL, 1793. 


GONTENT $. 


Proceedings on the Traitorous Correſpondence Bill— 
Power in the Crown to prohibit Britiſh ſubjects from 
returning into their country Mr. Sheridan's motion 
to addreſs his Majeſty to diſavow Lord Auckland's 
Memorial to the States General ive Millions 
Exchequer Bulls iſſued to ſupport Commercial Credit 
— General Faſt—Vote of Credit for 1, 500, oool.— 
Dumourier ſen:'s the Commiſſioners priſoners to 
Clairfait—His Addreſs to his Army—Cobourg's 
Proclamation in favour of the Conſtitution of 1789 
— Dumourier narrowly eſcapes and goes over to the 
Auſtrians —Congreſs of Antwerp—Cobourg*s firſt 
Proclamation revoked by a ſecond—T he war reſum- 
ed—The Roman Catholic Bill paſſes in Ireland - The 
ſtare of that Body, and their method of procuring 
reli Mr. Keogh's Speech to the Catholic Conven- 
tion—The Bill with its exceptions he Chancellor 
againſt it—Owns that he yieids to neceſſity in con- 
ſenting—Public rejoicings for its paſſing. 


Tur domeſtic occurrences of this month were 
chiefly conſequences of thoſe mealures which had 
been adopted in the preceding Strong oppoſition 
was made in the Commons to the Traitorous Corref. 
pondence Bill, and to moſt of the new clauſes and 
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amendments which were introduced into it: for 
ſince its firſt introduction by the Attorney General, 


it had nearly changed both its form and ſubſtance 


before it even paſſed that Houſe. On the third read- 
ing Mr. Fox was very emphatic in his condemnati- 
on of it: he ſaid, © It was a Bill which without one ex- 


© ception was the moſt unjult in its principles, ina- 


“ dequate in its proviſion, and tyrannical in its ef- 
& fects, that ever paſſed that Houſe—one for which 
de there was nothing like a precedent either in poli- 
& cy, juſtice or humanity.” In the courſe of the 
debates upon this Bill, a queſtion was put to the So- 


licitor General by Mr. Grey, Whether the Crown wat 


empowered by law to iſſue any proclamation forbidding 
the entry into this country of a Britiſh ſubject not con- 
wvicted of a crime ?—To which the Solicitor General 
anſwered affirmatively—for regulating the general 
policy of the country. At this anſwer Mr. Fox took 
fire, and in a ſtrain of uncommon animation proved 
its falſity and danger. I am ſure,” ſaid he, the 
« King has no ſuch power and never ought to have, 
& and never will have, unlefs this Houſe ſhall ſcan- 
% dalouſly neglect its duty.” Upon Mr. Pitt's juſ- 
tifying the anſwer of the Solicitor General, which 
he alſo did with great warmth, Mr. Fox in reply 
faid, J am juſtly alarmed when J hear ſuch ſenti- 


4 ments from ſuch a quarter; for it is not his own 


« opinion merely that the Honourable Gentleman is 
„ ſpeaking ; I fay, I am juſtly alarmed for the liber- 
« ties of my country, when ſuch exploded doctrines 
c upon the King's prerogative are attempted to be 
& revived ; doctrines, to explode which the beſt 
<« treaſure of this country was expended and the pur- 

e eſt blood ſhed.” 
Well may theſe doctrines appear ſtrange and 
alarming to thoſe who have not ſubſcribed to Mr, 
Burke's leſſons upon the powers of the Britiſh 
Crown : they cannot ſhock thoſe who with bim ſee 
f @ more 


* 
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a more real, ſolid and extenſive power in the King of 
Great Britain than the King of France was poſſeſſed 
of before this miſerable Revalution. It is well known 
that a King of France could by his edict ſend any 
of his ſubjects into baniſhment ; he might therefore 
keep them in baniſhment, by preventing their return 
into his kingdom. But it is equally well known, 
that the King of England cannot force any of his 
ſubjects out of the realm, he cannot even compel 
them to accept of a foreign Embaſly, leſt the power 
of ſending them upon ſuch dignified miſſions might 
be perverted to the purpoſe of keeping them in ho- 
nourable exile. It is indeed known to Engliſh Law- 
yers, that the Crown may grant a writ of ne exeat 
regno to keep a ſubject within the juriſdiction of 
the courts of law; but they know not the form 
of a writ ne ingrediatur regnum. There may 
be caſes in which a Britiſh ſubje& ought not to be 
permitted to evade the rigour of the law, none in 
which he ſhould be precluded from coming within its 
juſtice. Several Britiſh ſubjeQs were actually detain- 


ed on board veſſels at this time off Dover by the actu - 


al exerciſe of this hitherto unknown power in the 
Crown, till they ſhould receive paſſports or licenſes 
to land on their native ſhore. How cruel, how un- 
juſt, how unconſtitutional would it not be to detain 


a Britith ſenator or officer (for there 1s no exception) . 


who had been upon foreign ſervice, from landing 
in his own country where his preſence was immedi- 
ately neceſſary, either for public or his own private 

buſineſs ! 
An objection was taken by Mr. Adam to that 
clauſe of the Bill. which provided that any offence 
committed againſt the a& might be laid and tried in 
any county, and that the party accuſed or impeach- 
ed ſhould be indicted, arraigned, tried, convicted or 
attainted by ſuch like evidence and in ſuch form as 
counterfeiters of the King's money. He maintained 
that this clauſe militated againſt all the analogies of 
B b the 
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the Engliſh law, and all principles of juſtice. In 
all crimes of high treaſon for ſupporting or abetting 
the King's enemies, which was the caſe of the Bill, the 
accuſed was allowed a copy of his indictment ten days 
before trial; a liſt of the jury, and a liſt of the wit- 
nefles to appear againſt him, and who could not be 
lefs than two in number; he was alfo allowed coun- 
ſel in his behalf: but in the caſe of counterfeiting 
the King's coin, the whole was conſidered as ſimple 
felony, of which the evidence of one witneſs was 
ſufficient to convict : no counſel to addreſs the jury, 
no liſt of jurors nor of witneſſes. There was much 
hardſhip in multiplying treaſons, infinitely more in 
thus facilitating the means of conviction. He there - 
fore moved an amendment, the ſubſtance of which 
was, that perſons accuſed under this act ſhould be 
tried according to the 7th of William III. and the 
7th of Ann, which provide for trials of high trea- 
ſon in caſe of giving aid and comfort to the King's 
enemies. The motion was negatived by one hun- 
dred and ten againſt thirty-two that voted for the 
amendment. 

In the courſe of the debates the Miniſters and Law 
Officers of the Crown were forcibly urged to declare 
whether the Bill were declaratory of the old, or in- 
troduQory of a new law of treaſon :* this they declin- 
ed anſwering : their refuſal afforded the oppoſers of 
the Bill this unanſwerable dilemma—iIf it be declara- 


tory, explain in what part of the ſtatute of Edward 


III. this Bill is ſubſtantially contained: if it be a 


new and enacting law, ſhew the facts upon which 
you found its neceſſity. It has been the ſpirit and 
practice of our anceſtors, whenever they have on any 
occaſion found a neceſſity for opening the marked 
and known line of treaſon, as ſettled by the ſtatute 
of Edward III. in the year 1350, to ſtate the ſpecific 
ground of neceſſity, and not to extend the operation 


of 


= 


of the new law of treaſon beyond the continuance or 
duration of that neceſſity. 

Mr. Sheridan had ſome time before given notice 
to the Houſe, that he meant to make a motion of 
cenſure upon Lord Auckland, for the memorial 
which he had prefented to their High Mightineſſes 
on the 5th of the current month; and on the 24th 
he moved an addreſs to his Majeſty to expreſs the 
diſpleaſure of that Houſe at the memorial : that it 
departed from the principles upon which the Houſe 
had concurred in the meaſures neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of the war: praying his Majeſty publicly to diſ- 
avow ſo much of the ſaid memorial as contained a 
declaration of an intention to interfere with the in- 
ternal government of France; and which expreſſed 
menaces againſt the perpetrators of facts, of which 
neither this nor any foreign nation can have cogni- 
zance; which compelled this country either unjuſti- 
fiably to carry on the war for the ſubverſion of the 
preſent Government of France, or diſgracefully to 
ſeek peace by an ignominious negociation with the 
very Government we have inſulted and ſtigma- 
tized in our public acts: and that theſe menaces 
tended to give to the preſent war a peculiar barba- 
riſm and ferocity, by provoking and reviving a ſyſ- 
tem of retaliation and bloodſhed ; and finally to re- 
preſent to his Majeſty how deeply the reputa- 
tion of his Majeſty's Councils was intereſted in 
diſclaiming theſe unjuſtifiable, and they truſted, un- 
authorized denunciations of vengeance, ſo deſtruc- 
tive of all reſpect for the conſiſtency and of all con- 
fidence in the ſincerity of the public acts of his Mi- 
niſters, and ſo manifeſtly tending at once to render 
the principle of the war unjuſt, the conduct of hoſ- 
tilities barbarous, and the attainment of honourable 
peace hopeleſs. 

The memorial alluded to is to the following pur- 
port: © It is known that towards the end of the 
* month of September laſt year, his Britannic Ma- 

| B b 2 jeſty 
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« jeſty and your High Mightineſſes gave in concert 
& a ſolemn aſſurance, that in caſe the imminent - 
% danger, which then threatened the lives of their 

*© moſt Chriſtian Majeſties and their family, ſhould 

e be realized, His Majeſty and Your High Mighti- 

< neſſes would not fail to take the moſt efficacious 

% meaſures to prevent the perſons, who might ren- 
% der themſelves guilty of ſo atrocious a crime, 
from finding any aſylum in your reſpective domi- 
6 nions. This event, which was foreſeen with 
& horror, has taken place, and the divine vengeance 
% ſeems not to have been tardy. Some of thoſe de- 
6 teſtable regicides are already in ſuch a ſituation 
* that they may be ſubjetted to the ſword of the 
* law. The relt are ſtill in the midſt of a people, 
* whom they have plunged into an abyſs of evils, 
“ and for whom famine, anarchy and civil war are 
% preparing new calamities. In ſhort, every thing 
„ we ſee happen induces us to conſider as at hand, 

© the end of theſe wretches, whoſe madneſs md 
% atrocities have filled with terror and indignation 
* all thoſe who reſpe& the principles of religion, 
* morality and humanity. The underſigned there- 
fore ſubmit to the enlightened judgment and 
„ wiſdom of Your High Mightineſſes, whether it 
* would not be proper to employ all the means in 
your power to prohibit from entering your States 
% in Europe or your Colonies, all thoſe members 
* of the /elf-titled National Convention, or of the 
pretended Executive Council, who have directly or 
© indirectly participated in the ſaid crime : and if 
* they ſhould be diſcavered and arreſted, to deliver 
them up to juſtice, that they may ſerve as a leſſon 
“ and example to mankind.” 

Mr. Sheridan made a very long, eloquent and 
pointed ſpeech upon the arrogance, impolicy and 
miſchief of this memorial. Mr. Pitt defended and 
juilified it in general: though he explicitly difavow- 
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ed the principles attempted to be introduced into the 
war by Lord Auckland, which mult have rendered 
peace impoſſible. The queſtion being called for, 
Mr. Sheridan's motion was rejected by a very large 
majority, 

The commercial credit of this country had by the 
diſtreſſes of the war been reduced to ſuch an alarm- 
ing degree of embarraſſment, that it became neceſ- 
fary for Government to ſupport it by ſome ſpeedy 
and efficacious means. A committee had been ap- 
pointed to examine into the ſtate of the commercial 
credit of the country, and they had reported that it 
would be neceſſary for the ſupport of it to iſſue Ex- 
chequer Bills for 5, ooo, oool. at 23d. per cent. per 
diem which were afterwards made iſſuable to com- 
miſſioners to be by them made out under certain re- 
gulations and reſtrictions, for the aſſiſtance and ac- 
commodation of ſuch perſons as might apply for it, 
and who ſhould give to ſuch commiſſioners proper 
ſecurity for the ſums that might be advanced for a 
limited time. Theſe were the early effeQs of the war. 
Though the ſagacious and never diffident Secretar 
of State for the Home Department roundly afferted 
in the Houſe in the debate upon the report of the 
committee, that the evil complained of and proved 
to exiſt, was ſo far from having been brought on b 
the war, hat the preſent cmbarraſſments aroſe from 
the proſperous ſiate of the country at large. The very 
circumſtance of the preſent ſtagnation was a prof of 
the power and energy of this country. In the courſe 
of the month his Majeſty ſent a meſſage to both 
Houſes of Parliament expreſſive of his intentions to 


proſecute the war with vigour and energy: he pro- 


claimed a general fait, to draw down the bleſſings 

of Heaven upon the ſucceſs of our arms in ſo j»ft a 

war : and a vote of credit paſſed for 1,502,000l. 
The defection of Dumourier to tie Auſtrians was 


at firit ſuppoled to have turned the whole ſcale of 


affairs 
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affairs on the continent. On the 2d of the month 
he ſent eight commiſſioners from the National Con- 
vention under a ſtrong eſcort to General Clairfait. 
They were, ſaid Dumourier, ſpecially commiſſioned 
by the National Convention to arreſt and conduct 
him a prifoner to their bar, and on any reſiſtance to 
have him aſſaſſinated on the road. But, faid he, 
“ have been before-hand with them in ſecuring 
* theſe commiſſioners and their deputies as my pri- 
& ſoners.” Dumourier adds in his letter, that 
* he was that inſtant about to move with the truſt 
<« part of his army in order to deſtroy all thoſe who 
«© may further oppoſe themſelves to the public good 
* of France, and to give to that diſtracted king- 
* dom permanent peace and tranquillity.” Bour- 
nonville headed this commiſſion. It was ſuppoſed 
that Dumourier would after this have immediately 
moved with his army to the interior parts of France. 
He addreſſed his army in a ſhort nervous ſpeech. 
< It is time, ſaid he, for our army to diſcharge its vow, 
to purge France of its aſſaſſins and diſturbers, and to 
reſtore to our unhappy country the repoſe which ſhe 
has loſt by the crimes of her repreſentatives. We 
muſt preſerve the Conſtitution we have ſworn to 
maintain: we cannot be free but with good laws: 
if otherwiſe, we ſhall be flaves of crimes.” He 
afterwards made and publiſhed a long addreſs to 
the French nation, in which he paints the anarchy, 
cruelty and wickedneſs of the rulers of France in 
the ſtrongeſt colours. But, ſays he, we have a 
“ rallying point which can flifle the monſter of 
% anarchy: it is the Conſtitution we ſwore to main- 
be tain in 1789, 1790 and 1791: it is the work of 
* free people; and we ſhall remain free and ſnall 
* recover our glory by reſuming our Conſtitution.“ 
He tells them alſo, that their generous enemies had 
engaged to ſuſpend their march, and not to paſs the 
frontiers till his brave army ſhould have terminated 
the internal diſſenſions of the Kingdom. The cheer- 
3 tuinek, 
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fulneſs, bravery and reſolution with which Dumou- 
rier had found his army execute all his former com- 
mands, gave him reaſonable expectations that in 
the preſent criſis they would not abandon him. In 
this confidence the Prince of Saxe Cobourg backed 
the addreſs of Dumourier by a proclamation in his 
own name to the French nation. He firſt panegyrizes 
the French General as a great and virtuous man, 
who truly loves his country : he then declares that 
Their Imperial and Pruſſian Majeſties are filled with 
eſteem for the French nation, ſo great, ſo gene- 
rous, &c.: and that he will ſupport by all the force 
that was entruſted to him, the generous and benefi- 
cent intentions of General Dumourier and his brave 
army to give to France her Conſtitutional King, the 
Conſtitution which ſhe had formed for herſelf, and 
of courſe the means of rectifying if the ſhould find 
it imperfect: he pledged his honour, that he would 
not come upon the French territory to make con- 
queſts, but folely and purely for the ends above 
ſpecified. 

The peculiar misfortune of this war has been, 
that not one of the combined powers has ever can- 
didly avowed the principies upon which they under- 
took it, or ated on any emergency with the con- 
ſiſtency and uniformity of a regular and honourable 
ſyſtem. This prociamation of the commander in 
chief in April was little compatible with thoſe of the 
commander in chief of the preceding month of 
July. Now the whole force of the combined armies 
was to co-operate in re-eſtabliſhing that very Conſti- 
tution which they were then pledged to aboliſh and 
deſtroy. On the other hand we beheld in the French 
an uniformity of principle and an invartable ſource 
of enthuſiaſm, always tending with ſuperior and un- 
precedented energy to the fame open and avowed 
point. Of the many thouſand men of which the 
army of Dumourier conſiſted, he found not one 

thouſand 
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thouſand upon experiment to ſecond his deſign. 
He was therefore obliged to conſult his own per- 
fonal ſafety, and with fome hundred dragoons went 
over to the Auſtrian army. This was a ferious leſ- 
ſon to the confederated powers of the ſpirit which 
pervaded the French Republic. It ſhould have 
taught them, that an external enemy ſerved but to 
rally their divided intereſts, and reſiſtance to give 
energy to their united efforts. The firſt impreſſions 
of this fond deluſion committed the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg in undertaking to re-eſtabliſh the Conſtitu- 
tion of 1789; and betrayed Lord Auckland into 
that incautious and arrogant memorial, which was 
ſo warmly debated in the Commons. It was natu- 
ral for his Lordſhip to foreſee a moſt proſperous 
harveſt in Dumourier's coming over: he had not 
long before negociated with him in ſecret; it is not 
then ſurpriſing that the luſtre of ſuch an example 
ſhould have elevated his ſympathy into this high tone 
of addreſs. The real ſtate of the caſe appears to 
be, that whilſt Dumourier's army thought that the 
Convention had ſent to arreſt him on account of his 
retreat, which they knew he had made in a moſt 
maſterly manner, they reſented it as an inſult to 
themſelves, and made it a common cauſe with their 
General : but when they diſcovered, that by ſending 
Bournonville and the other commiſſioners to the 
Auſtrians, he was in concert with the enemy of their 
country, they turned upon him and endeavoured to 
ſeize him. He was covered in his flight by his dra« 
goons, fourteen of whom were ſhot by their fellow 
ſoldiers. 

When Dumourier had arrived at Mons, he re- 
queſted to attend the congreſs that was then aſſem- 
bling at Antwerp: but the intereſt even of Lord 
Auckland could not procure him that honour, At 
this congreſs were preſent the Prince of Orange and 


his two ſons and his excellency Vander Spiegel; the 
| Duke 
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Duke of York and Lord Auckland ; the Prince of 
Saxe Cobourg and Counts Metternich, Starenberg 
and Mercy Dargenteau, with the Pruſſian, Spaniſh 
and Neapolitan Envoys. The particulars of this 
congreſs were brought over by Sir James Murray, 
but have never yet been made known to the public. 
From the meaſures adopted after the meeting, it 
appears they reſolved to commence a plan of aftive 
operations againſt France, and not to entangle them- 
ſelves with the engagements ſo very recently entered 
into by the Prince of Saxe Cohourg : for within 
four days from the publication of his firſt proclama- 
tion he revoked and annulled it entirely by a fecond, 

by which he declared a ceſſation of the armiſtice, 
and that he had given orders for recommencing the 
war with all the energy and vigour of which victorious 
armies are capable. The total repeal of the firſt pro- 


clamation of the Prince of Saxe Cobourg can leave 


no doubt, but that the re-eſtabliſhment of the Con- 
ſtitution of 1789, was no longer the object of the 
confederates: it concerns Great Britain not lightly 
to know the new object, for which the war from 
this time was carried on. Was it the reſtoration of 
the ancient unlimited monarchy, or the diſmember- 
ment of the kingdom by the combined ſovereigns? 
Our Miniſters have denied it to be a war of exter- 
mination or of vengeance. 

During this and the preceding month the Roman 
Catholic bill paſſed through both Houſes of the Iriſh 
Parliament. It was brought in by Mr. Secretary 
Hobart, which beſpoke it to have been firlt framed 
and modelled according to the wiſhes and intentions 
of Government, who certainly could afterwards be 
no more reſponſible for the fetters with which it was 
clogged in its progreſs through the Houſes, than for 
any other meaſure, which is carried by a decided 
majority of a free and independent Parliament. 


After the honourable and parental recommendation 
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Catholic ſubjeQs, a very different expreſſion was to 
be traced in the features of the public, than what 
was obſervable during the preceding ſeſſions. It is 
to be remarked for the fair underſtanding of this 
notable act of legiſlative juſtice, even at a time, 
which Mr. Burke did not ſee ſo peculiarly favourable 
to the extenſion -of civil freedom, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic body (which they themſelves aſſert to conſiſt 
of 2,5c0,000 perſons) had in their firſt exertions 
entruſted the mode and management of their appli- 
cation for relief to Lord Kenmare and about threeſcore 
gentlemen of landed property, who were or at leaſt 
were ſuppoſed to be under his direction and influ- 
ence. The ſlow progreſs which was made towards 
the attainment of their emancipation under this 
commiſſion was attributed by the body at large to 
the want of judgment, firmneſs and energy in thoſe, 
who had undertaken it. The act in favour of the 
Roman Catholics, which was boaſted to have been 
lately procured by the influence of theſe Gentlemen, 
extended only to theeright of Catholics taking ap- 
prentices and of keeping ſchools, the power of pro- 
teſtants intermarrying with Catholics, and of ca- 
tholics being called to the bar; a removal certainly 
of ſome hardſhips, to which ſome of the body 
were certainly expoſed. But it left about their 
necks the mill-ſtone of ſlavery, the want of the elec- 
tive franchiſe and fair trial by jury: without theſe 
all buoyancy in the element of freedom was impoſſi- 
ble. "The body at large felt an aggravation of their 
diſappointment after the paſſing of this act, which 
affected ſo few of them, in the inſult of being called 
upon for a vote of thanks to the indulgent legiſlature 
for the liberal boon; which was notwithſtanding, 
both in and out of Parliament, hinted and ſometimes 
expreſsly aſſerted to have been a bill granted to ſix- 
ty-cight addreſſing Gentlemen, not to three millions 
of an oppreſſed people. Hence originated the mea- 

ſures 


L as 1 


ſures of colleQing the ſull ſenſe of the Catholic bo- 
dy by delegates from each county, and of applying 
no more to the Caſtle, but immediately to the ſource 
of mercy and juſtice, to the common Father of his 
People. They confided with reaſon, that his Majeſ- 
ty's ear would. be ever open to hear the complaints, 
and his heart diſpoſed to relieve the ſufferings of his 
affectionate and loyal ſubjects. I cannot ſo juſtly 
expreſs the ſpirit aud views with which the Roman 
Catholics proceeded in their efforts to attain this re- 
vival of their liberty, as in the words of the Gen- 
tleman who was the moſt active in deviſing and pro- 
ſecuting the means of their attaining it ; in theſe we 
ſhall not only read the facts and circumſtances, but 
we ſhall alſo learn the impreſhon which they made 
upon the body itſelf, Mr. Keogh a man of that 
ſtrong and firm mind, which could cheriſh and im- 
prove the true ſpirit and ideas of civil freedom in the 
deprivation of all its enjoyments, was deputed to 
England to negociate an opening to their future 
meaſures : and when upon his return to Ireland he 
met his brethren at their Convention in Dublin, 
amongſt other things moſt worthy of attention and 
conſideration he ſaid : 

It would be tedious to relate the various ſtrug- 
« ples of the Catholics of Ireland to preſent to Par- 
& lament their petition: that numerous and diſ- 
ce trefled body could not find acceſs, and this too 
ce was a new triumph to thoſe in whom we uſed to 
& confide.— What ſhall we think of that man who 
* might be adored by three millions and a half of 
e people, who might be of the utmoſt. importance 
in the ſtate, and even to our gracious monarch, 
by the confidence of the people ; yet was content- 
ed to deſcend from that ſtatiou, in order to ſtrut 
at a levee, the contempt of every ſpirited man, to 
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* name only known to poſterity as the enemy and 


C2 „ traitor 


live deſpiſed and die neglected, and to have his 
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traitor to the Catholics of Ireland? The ſtate of 
the Catholics was indeed melancholy no ray of 
hope from any quarter. The loyal and reſpeQa- 
ble and ſpirited Catholics of Cork, thoſe men 
who, though borne down by the penal code, 
when hoſtile fleets were on the coaſt, came forward 
to expoſe their lives in defence of their country, 
diſdaining then to ſpeak of relief ;—theſe men of- 
fered an humble addreſs to the preſent Lord 
Lieutenant, in which they expreſſed a hope that 
their paſt conduct might procure them ſome re- 
laxation of that dreadful code of the laws. —His 
Majefty's repreſentative in this kingdom declined 


to receive this humble expreſſion of loyalty, be- 


cauſe it was accompanied with a hope of relief.— 
A fecond application was made—a deputation 
waited on the Secretary with the Penal Laws, Aud 
humbly entreated ſome relaxation from any part 


of that dreadful code: this application never was 
honoured with any anſwer whatſoever. Speaking 


of the Penal Code, I muſt digreſs to ſay, it was a 
ſketch that was preſented to the Secretary, and 
we now find a very imperfect one.—For a late 


publication, The Digeſt of the Popery Laws,” 


the United Iriſhmen, and their reſpectable Chair- 
man the Honourable Simon Butler, demand our 
warmeſt gratitude. I own, feeling as I did, re- 
ſtraint and diſability on _ ſide, our rich de- 
raded, and our poor oppreſſed, yet my idea of 
that dreadful ſyſtem was imperfect until I ſaw that 
publication, But to return to the ſubjeA : Eve- 
ry application failing here, the Catholics proſtrate 
without hope; the General Committee thought it a 
dutytheyowed their Sovereign toendeavour, through 
his conſidential ſervants, to make known their 
ſituation, to try that laſt effort before they ſhould 
reſign their truſt, and tell the Catholics of Ireland 
that the reſult of all their loyalty and exertions 
(e to 


* 
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to obtain a reſtoration to the common advantages 
of the ſocial conditton, was deſpair, total and un- 
qualified defpair.—Accordingly one of their body 
was deputed to go to London in September laſt ; 
there an application commenced, and continued 
till Chriſtmas, in which the perſon deputed re- 
ceived the exertions and able aſſiſtance of a reſ- 

ectable Gentleman well known to them (Mr. R. 
Burke). From the appearance of this negociation 
there was every reaſon to expect, that although a 
great and vaſt catalogue of reſtrictions would be 
retained, yet ſufficient would be removed to af- 
ford protection to all the claſſes of our people, to 
our hopeleſs peafantry, to give a pledge of future 
benefits, and to render it unanimouſly and ſin- 
cerely grateful. The objects were, the Bar with- 
out reſtriction; High Sheriffs and Magiſtracy in 
counties, and Grand Juries, and a ſhare in the 
elective Franchiſe. Our applications were favou- 
rably attended to, and we had flattered ourſelves 
all decided in our favour. | 


In this ſtage of the buſineſs, when the negoci- 
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ation was carried on three months—when it was 
juſt cloſed—a certain noble Lord, who had uſed 
every effort for four years to keep us back— 
dreading left the people ſhould be relieved not- 
withſtanding his conduct, then came forward to 


promote that famous addrefs—and to induce the 
Jixty-eight to ſubſcribe, many of whom were to- 


ralfy ignorant of the ncgociation going on at the 
foot of the Throne. 

Thus ſtands our obligation to theſe genttemen 
and to the Bill, with which the promptitude and 


obſequiouſneſs of their loyalty has been re- 


warded. | 

* It muſt be ſaid, indeed, on their behalf, that 

they were promifed a Bill to contain much greater 
Now were they treated? An outery 


& was 
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ec was ſet on foot, by men under influence of the 
&« Caſtle, againſt our relief. Theſe /ixty-eight >UPEs 
* were told, Gentlemen, you ſee there is a great 
& © outcry, we cannot do what we promiſed—we can 
c © only now open the Law, and that with many 
« e and degraded reſtrictions.—l believe the other 
ce © gbjeQs contained in the Bill will not be much 
* s infiſted on.“ 

« Having ſtated ſome paſt tranſactions, I now 
« come to what is more pleaſing—that is, to ſtate 
„ my opinion, that the time is not remote when 
© we ſhall meet to join with heart and voice in the 
e ſincereſt gratitude to Parliament and to Govern- 
« ment. However unfavourable ſome things ap- 
<« pear, I am perſuaded it is not intended to doom 
<« you to ſlavery, and that a wiſe Government will 
« adopt the patriotic meaſure of reſtoring you to 
e the Conſtitution of your country. 

«© When that day arrives, and it will ſoon arrive, 
e you will then prove your juſt and unfeigned gra- 
e titude to your deliverers, to Government, to the 
« Legiſlature, to the illuſtrious men who eſpouſed 
« your cauſe in Parliament—to the virtuous, pa- 
ce triotic and enlightened citizens of Belfaſt 
« the firſt (let it never be forgotten) who came 
c forward in a body, to apply to Parliament for 
& our relief. | | 

« While we pretend to honour, gratitude or 

« virtue, or have any claim to freedom, let this 
« live in our memory, and be imprinted on the me- 
%“ mories of our children. 
„To Derry we owe much: their deciſions, 
% though more limited, yet were honourable teſti- 
<« monies of their good will, and expreſſions of 
« their ſentiments in the previous debate breathed 
<« liberal and manly principles. 

« My reaſon for thinking the time of deliverance 
« approaches is, that it is impoſſible on any other 

principle 
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principle to account for the conduct obſerved to- 
wards us. The proceedings of thoſe who made 
the Penal Code were conſiſtent and ſyſtematic : 
they might be unjuſt and cruel, but they acted 
like men who had a plan. —When they deprived 
us of liberty, they alſo doomed us to ignorance, 
and prevented our receiving education at home, 
or daring to receive it abroad, 

Indeed they went a little farther, or rather laid 
the toundation for our disfranchiſement by the 
ſurrender of their own liberties. The plan was 
but the more ſyſtematic. But, as things ſtand at 
preſent, unleſs our emancipation is intended, all 
is incongruous. 

„% Why, in God's name, year after year, were 
the eloquence and abilities of Ireland exerted in 
giving lectures in College green (reduced into 
practice by the eitabliſhment of an independent 
legiſlature)—to prove the bleſſings of liberty and 
the curſe of ſlavery ? 

& And, leſt we ſhould miſtake, both are defined: 
we are told that ſlavery conſiſts in being governed 
by laws to which we do not conſent by ourſelves 
or repreſentatives, 

«© We look to ourſelves and our expiring pea- 
ſantry, and ſee the truth verified. 

& They tell us taxation and repreſentation ſhould 
be inſeparable : we feel the effects of the contra- 
ry.— We are told, that every man is born free, 
and that wealth nay life itſelf is not worth poſ- 
ſeſſing without liberty. We ſee indeed the gen- 
tleman who uſed theſe very words (one of the 
firſt in talents and conneCtions of this country) 
vote for rejecting our petition for the right of 
franchiſe. But the truth is, if his ins be 
inconſiſtent, his doctrine is unqueſtionable, and, 
though inſtilled with leſs ability, would work con- 
viction.— Every Catholic in Ireland whoſe library 
„ only 
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& only extends to a magazine or an old newſpaper 
« —reads their beautiful orations—we are to n 
© man convinced. 

“ We look to America—to France—to the Ne- 
& therlands—to all Europe—and aſk each other 
© why it is that we, who are as faithful ſubjects 
% as any King in Europe can. boalt—why are we 
“ thus reduced to //avery? for flavery it is—as de- 
“ fined to us by high authority—and that without 
& crime—Why have our equals, our inferiors, our 
s tenants, and even our ſervants privileges which 
are denied us ! 

„Is it that we diſagree about the elements in 
„ the ſacrament? With equal juſtice might the 
“% Copernican ſyſtem be ſet up and ſworn to as 2 
e teſt for civil and political liberty.—From thoſe 
« conſiderations I am convinced, that it is not their 
«* intention, nor can it be, to doom you to a per- 
« petual deprivation of the elective franchiſe : were 
& it ſo, another and a very different mode would 
„ govern the conduct of our rulers. —They conti- 
„ nue indeed to talk of ſomething which we are 
c told is to exclude us from the Conſtitution for 
“ ever, and which they call e proteſtant alcendan- 
„Which they aſſert was founded on the principles 
of the Revolution of 1688, though the word was 
5 never heard of till 1792.” 

The paternal recommendation of the Catholics! 
caſe from the Throne operated inſtantaneouſly in 
their favour. The general good and happinels of 
the Kingdom conquered in the breaſts of moſt the 
bias of early prejudices. Intolerance and oppref. 
fion after a faint {truggle ceded the palm to libera- 
lity, reaſon and juſtice. The inveteracy however of 
ſome was not to be overcome even in the agony of 
their deſpair : whatever could be faved to them from 
this wreck of their monopoly, they ſecured by ex- 
ceptions from the broad and liberal relief which the 
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firſt form of the Bill held out. Some of theſe ex- 
ceptions were admitted, others were rejected. It is 
curious to obſerve to what a degree of ſublimation, 
the boon of the granting clauſe 1s refined by being 
thrown into the alembic of exceptions, introduced to 
reQify the ſpirit of the Bill. This enaQted, ** that 
&* it ſhall and may be lawful for Papiſts or perſons 
„ profeſſing the Popiſh or Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion to hold, exerciſe and enjoy all civil and mi. 
„ litary offices and places of truſt or profit under 
„e his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors in this king- 
„ dom.” However liberally the capacity of en- 
joyment is conceded to the Catholics, very fingular 
caution has been taken to cramp the liberality of 
his Majeſty in dealing out the favours. For it is 
particularly enacted that nothing in the act ſhall ex- 
tend to enable any. Roman Catholic to fit or vote in 
either Houſe of Parliament, nor to be Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Deputy or other Chief Governor of 
the Kingdom, Lord Chancellor, Keeper or Com- 
 miſflioner of the Great Seal of the Kingdom, nor 
to enjoy a ſeat on any of the Benches of the three 
Courts of Record, nor to be a Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty, nor Maſter or Keeper of the 
Rolls, nor Secretary of State, Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, Vice Treaſurer or Deputy Vice Treaſurer, 
Teller and Caſhier of the Exchequer, nor Auditor 
General, Lieutenant or Governor or Cuſtos Rotulo— 
rum of Counties, Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
Lord Deputy or other Chief Governor of the King- 
dom, nor Member of the Privy Council, nor Prime 
Serjeant, Attorney General, Solicitor General, Se- 
cond and Third Serjeants at Law, nor King's Coun- 
lel, nor Maſter in Chancery, nor Provoſt or Fellow 
of Trinity College, nor Poſt-Maſter General, nor 
Maſter and Lieutenant General of the Ordnance, 
nor Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's Forces, 
nor a General on the Staff, nor Sheriff nor Sub She- 
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riff of any County; nor to hold any office or em- 
ployment of truſt or confidence that can be eſtab. 
liſhed by the Lord Lieutenant and Council under 
the 17th and 18th of Charles II. Notwithſtanding 
this tantalizing excluſion from the encouraging re- 
wards of every profeſſion and calling which were 
now opened to them, the Roman Catholics were 
oratefully ſenſible of the ineſtimable bleſſing they 
were admitted to in the eledive franchiſe and fair 
trial by Fury. | | 
The debates upon this important ſubje& were too 
copious to report, and too intereſting wholly to 
omit. 1 ſhall therefore notice but ſuch parts of the 
ſpeeches of the different Gentlemen who took part 
in them, as diſcloſe or confirm the detail of facts 
which it is the duty of the impartial annaliſt to re- 
—_—. | 

The ſpirit and diſpoſition of the Chancellor to- 
wards the body of the Roman Catholics cannot be 


ſo impartially known as from his own words in the 
debate upon the addreſs to the Throne. They will 


alſo ſpeak for thoſe who, like the Grand Jurymen 
of the Counties, could be dictated to and influenced 
by his authority. © I did not,” ſaid he, © expe& 
<« that any ſet of men would have dared to approach 
„ the Throne with a groſs and malignant deception 
„ upon the Father of his People. I therefore ſeize 
“e this firſt opportunity to reprobate and detect it.“ 
Then in a very long and heated philippic againſt the 
body and doctrines of the Roman Catholics, he 
added: If any man can be ſo wild as to look to a 
* total repcal of the Popery Laws of this kingdom; 
&« if any man can be ſo wild as to deſire to commu- 
* nicate the efficient power of a free Proteſtant, to 
6 a great majority of the people of Ireland pro- 
e felling the Popiſh Religion; I do not ſcruple to 


„ fay, that it is an abſurd and a wicked ſpeculation. 


] am fatisfied, that as long as the nature of men 


"> continues 
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& continues to be what it is, it is utterly impoſſible 
& that a zealous Catholic can exerciſe the efficient 
% powers of Government in ſupport of a Protelt- 
ce ant eſtabliſhment in Ireland, or in ſupport of her 
c connection with the Proteſtant Empire of Great 
% Britain; and therefore, if I am the ſingle man 
& to raiſe my voice againſt ſuch a project, I ill 
*“ reſiſt it.“ 

This irritation and ſoreneſs of mind upon the ef- 
fects of the Catholics? Petition to the Throne ſeem 
to have been equally felt by the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, though he did not expreſs 
himſelf ſo ſtrongly upon it as his colleague in op- 
poſing the Roman Catholic claims. As the Bill 
proceeded, it was indeed obſerved, that the oppo- 
ſition to it was not ſo violent and determined even 
from the Chancellor, as upon the firſt agitation of 
the queſtion: for reports after this were rumoured, 
that doubts had been conceived in the Britiſh Cabi- 
net of the policy of granting the Seals of Ireland to 
any other than an Engliſhman; and ſome extrava- 
gant notions began to gain credit in that kingdom, 
that the acceptance of appointments involved a call 
of concurrence with the wiſhes of thoſe who 
granted them. 

At the ſecond reading of the Bill in the Com- 
mons, the Right Honourable Mr. Foſter, after apo- 
logizing for breaking ſilence, undertook in the firſt 
place to prove, that the conduct of the Grand Ju- 
ries in declaring againſt the admiſſion of the Catho- 
lics to the participation of the Conſtitution had noi 
only been proper, but necefſary and perfectly conſtitu- 
tional. He further ſaid, © Gentlemen haye thanked 
the Iriſh miniſter for this meaſure : he could not 
thank him for it, though he could for many 
* others: from his foul he conſidered it as the pre- 
lude and certain fore-runner of the overthrow of 
** the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment, The Britiſh Mini/- 
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&* ger woas the firſt to rouſe this queſtion, and he was 
& not well adviſed.” He then attributes the fall of 
the country from unknown proſperity to the preſent 
ſtate of alarm, miſery and danger, not to“ French 
&* tranſactions; they have not been felt here, at leaſt 
e not till very lately: it ariſes from the fears and 
& apitations into which this kingdom has been 
& thrown by the roufing and ſupporting this claim.“ 
The oppoſition to the Bill in both Houſes was con- 
fined to very few; five or fix made up the formida- 
ble number in the Commons: there were in fact but 
two diſſentient voices againſt bringing in the Bill; 
and in the Lords, the Archbiſhop of Cafhell alone 
openly ſupported the oppoſition of the Chancellor : 
his grace had committed himſelf to this oppoſition 
by his formal declaration in the Houſe that the Ro- 
man Catholic religion «was a religion fit only for 
knaves and foois. The fame principle ſeemed to af- 
fect the whole oppoſition of the Commons; for Mr. 
Ogle expreſsky ſaid, that the introduction of the 
Bill was e mandate of the Britiſh Miniſter. Let 
c that Miniſter make his experiments at home, 
* where he may be ſuppoſed to know ſomething 
„aof the country. Let him try, will an Engliſh 
* Parliament aboliſh the Teſt Act? Heknows they 
„vill not. Why then ſhould he preſume to direct 
e the Proteſtant Gentlemen of Ireland to abandon 
e their ſituation in the State?“ This ſituation was 
the monopoly of whole power of the country. 
The ſituation of the Catholic body up to this 
time in Ireland was compendiouſly deſcribed by 
Mr. Hardy: The major part of the people of Ire- 
“ land, at one time leaning on the Crown for ſup- 
% port, then looking for protection from ſome en- 
<« lightened Proteſtants: then following ſome per- 
“ ſons of rank of their own perſuaſion, then fix- 
< ing their eyes on Diſſenters, then on both Houſes 
„of Parliament: and after all, turning their backs 
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ce on the Miniſtry of their own country, and flying 
* to the foot of the Throne for relief.“ Mr. Egan, 
after having ſtated that he had formerly preſented a 
loyal and dutiful petition from the Roman Catha- 
lics to that Houſe, and that on the very next day 
the Adminiſtration had expunged it and its reception 
from the journals with reviling calumny and precipita- 
tion. But,” ſaid he, © we now hear his Majeſty's 
«© paternal benignity and liberality recommending 
e from the Throne thoſe complaints which you re- 
ce jected from the Houſe of Parliament. I ſee the 
e Sovereign of his people in effect the vindicator of 
« my conduct, the reprover of his Adminiſtration 
“and the advocate of his oppreſſed ſubjects. And 
Mr. Curran, adverting to theſe very circumſtances, 
ſaid, * Their petition was rejected by thoſe who call- 
« ed themſelves their Repreſentatives : the next year 
© that petition paſſed over that Parliament, and ap- 
ce proached the Throne. Had it been rejected there, 
© there remained only one other Throne for miſery 
«© to invoke; and from that laſt and dreadfubappeal 
e let it never be forgotten by Iriſh gratitude that 
«© we have been ſaved by the piety and compaſſion 
of the Father of his people.” The Honourable 
T. H. Hutchinſon ſaid, © He would not ſtate the 
« reſolutions of the different Grand Juries, or what 
% had paſſed at the meetings of ſeveral of the coun- 
ties in conſequence of this plan; but would only 
« remind the Houſe, that their general tendenc 
« went to form a perpetual bar againſt the Catholic 
to all his pleas and all his expectations, and to 
* exclude him for ever from the pale of the Con- 
** ſtitution. He did not lament thoſe proceedings 
** hecauſe they had produced the ſcene in which the 
committee were then engaged: the Catholics, 
* firm in their purſuit of their object, had not 
yielded even to the authoritative opinions of thoſe 
55 very reſpectable bodies, Too bold to be intimi- 
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ee dated and too proud to be coerced, they became 


animated not awed; they ſought protection at the 


&« foot of the Throne, and had returned under the 
« ſtamp of the royal recommendation, through 
* whoſe wiſe and benevolent interpoſition we had 
“ now adopted their complaints.” Beſides theſe 
ſpeakers Mr. Grattan, Sir Hercules Langriſhe, Mr. 
Conolly, Mr. D. Browne, Major Doyle, the Pro- 
volt of the College, Mr. Secretary Hobart and ſeve- 
ral others delivered themſelves in ſentiments of the 
moſt admirable humanity, and conſtitutional love 
and zeal for their country, in favour of the recom- 
mendation from the Throne. Doctor Duignan al- 
moſt alone vented the moſt embittered horror of 
the Roman Catholic Religion and Body, that could 
be expreſſed in an exaggerated detail of every falſe, 
ſcandalous or malicious report that had ever been 
raiſed or publiſned againſt them. Such however 
was the liberality of the Houſe, as to be little af- 
fected by the narrative. 

Before this Bill was committed in the Houſe of 
Lords, the Lord Chancellor, though his firſt effer- 
veſcence had rather cooled, in a ſpeech of conſider- 
able length and uncommon virulence againſt the Ro- 
man Catholics, pointedly animadverted on their paſt 
conduct, which he endeavoured to prove by a lon 
ſtatement of hiſtorical facts, ought to be the wa 
powerſul inducement to the Houle to reject all their 
demands. If he conſented to the Bill, it was be- 
caule the ſituation of the country now rendered it 
neceſſary. He then endeavoured to prove that the 
religious fury and bigotry of Papiſts in Ireland was 


now as great as it ever had been ; and that there was 


a moral impoſſibility for Proteſtants and Catholics 
to agree in political intereſts. He accuſed them of 
wiſhing to annihilate the preſent ſyſtem of repreſen- 
ration, and to found it on a baſtard King. © In ear- 
lier periods of Government,” ſaid he, * the Iriſh 
never 
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e never thus loudly complained of any one Engliſh 
« act of oppreſſion. It was of late the preſent moſt 
<« fantaſtical idea that now prevails among them had 
“its birth, ſo that it ſeemed to him that the heavy 
e hand of God was at this time ſtretched over the 
„ land, Every one now looks upon his neighbour 
„ with a jealous eye, thinking him an impediment 
& in his own way to power and pre-eminence.” The 
Archbiſhop of Caſhell vehemently oppoſed both the 
ſpirit and principle of the Bill. It was however ably 
and humanely ſupported by other Prelates on the 
Bench. The Bill was paſſed, to the general joy and 
ſatisfaction of the kingdom at large, and the Ca- 
tholic Delegates preſented an addreſs to his Majeſty 
and to the Lord Lieutenant expreſſive of their grati- 
tude for its having paſſed into a Law. Amidſt the 
general and peaceable teſtimonies of the public joy 
for the emancipation of the bulk of the Iriſh Nation, 
the Corporation of Dublin granted. the freedom of. 
their city to Dr. Duignan as an honourable teſti- 
mony of their gratitude to him for his ſteady zea- 


lous and perſevering oppoſition to the Bill in every 
ſtage of it. 


CHAP. 
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MAY, 1793. 


CONnTENTS. 


Mr. Grey's motion for a Reform in Parliament— 
Twenty-three petitions preſented for it ; ſome of 
them ſigned by 15,000 perſons—Two days debate 
thereupon— Rejedted by 282 againſt 42—Scotch 
Catholic Bill—Mr. Dundas declares his intention of 
eſtabliſhing a Scotch Militia—T he Iriſh Militia— 
Oppoſition at firſt againſt it Penalties on Catholics 
entering into the ſervice of Great Britain by land 
or at ſea Battle of Maulde—Camp at Famars taken 
by the combined force Furnes taken by the French 
—Tobeg) taken from them Mentz inveſied by 
the King of Pruſſia — he emigrant legion of De la 
Chatre. 


Few things could have more clearly proved the 
prevalence of the preſent ſpirit of oppoſing public 
petitions againſt grievances, than the diviſion upon 
Mr. Grey's motion for a Reform in Parliament after 
two days debate; the numbers being 42 for the re- 
form againſt 282 who oppoſed it. It would be uſe- 
leſs to attempt to follow the different ſpeakers upon 
this great and important ſubject. Their arguments 
upon it can receive no additional force, no further 
elucidation ; 4wwhil/t our paſſions continue to inſtruct our 
reaſon, we mult patiently look, for the change of rea- 
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ſon in the turn of events that may excite a differ- 
ence of paſſions. Circumſtances may happen that 
will diſpoſe fome and alarm others to act upon truths, 


that have hitherto remained mere ſpeculative and in- 


operative affections of the mind; when the dread of 
meeting conviction will be lefs than that of reject- 


ing inveſtigation; when the feelings of the people 


ſhall mark more pointedly the proper time for con- 
fidering their grievances, than the judgment of their 
repreſentatives. The attempt has been made at all 
times; in times of war and in times of peace; when 
commerce flouriſhed ; when-its credit was expiring 
when the minds of men were eaſy and free; when 
they were ſoured and vacillating; in the hour of 
invaſion and rebellion ; in the glow and tranſport 
of loyalty and triumph. Ingenuity can ſcarcely de- 
viſe a poſſible novelty of circumſtance under which 
this reform has not been brought forward and reject- 
ed. Mr. Pitt's ſpeech on the ſecond day of theſe de- 
bates, chiefly reſted upon the impropriety of the 
preſent moment for attempting any ſort of reform. 
Many others alſo reſted their oppoſition to the moti- 
on upon the ſame ground. Twenty-three petitions 
were preſented to the Commons on the firſt day of 
theſe debates by different members; ſome of them 
ſigned by many thouſand names (as far as fifteen 
thouſand). Mr. Burke was amongſt the moſt for- 
ward to oppoſe Mr. Grey's motion; and vehement 
as he is in warning this country, againſt every ſort of 
innovation or reform, he could with undeniable rea- 
ſons (though with unaccountable inconſiſtency) en- 
courage and forward in his own country, without 
danger of following the example of France, the 
ſtrongeſt meaſure of reform that has been effected 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh Conſtitution ; 
the admiſſion of above three out of four millions 
to vote for their repreſentation in Parliament. In 
England he could not ſee what was ſo clear to him 
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in Ireland, that * © becauſe wicked men F various 
% deſcriptions are engaged in ſeditious courſes, the ra- 
* tional, ſober and valuable part of one deſcription 
& ſhould not be indulged their ſober and rational ex- 
c pectations.” | b 

The Body of Roman Catholics in Scotland, which 
conſiſts of about twenty thouſand, chiefly of the 
lower order of ſociety, had made frequent applica- 
tions to Government to be relieved from the hard- 
ſhips of a very ſevere penal code under which they 
laboured. A deaf ear had been conſtantly turned 
to their application; generally upon pretext of the 
inveteracy of the prejudices of that kingdom againſt 
them. This illiberal idea was kept up much longer 
than neceſſary, not only to the prejudice of the ſuf- 
fering Catholics, but to the ſcandal and calumny of 
the Scotch nation. Mr. Dundas however, upon be- 
ing perſuaded that ſuch a meaſure of liberality might 
now inſure him ſome popularity in the country, 
conſented to the introduction of a Bill, which paſſed 
without any oppoſition, by which the Roman Catho- 
lics of Scotland were put nearly upon the ſame foot- 
ing as thoſe of England, upon taking the ſame Oaths 
of Allegiance prelcribed for Engliſh Roman Catho- 
lics. The news of its paſſing into a law gave gene- 
ral ſatisfaction and joy throughout the kingdom, 

At the beginning of the ſeſſion mention had been 
made in the Houſe of Commons by Mr. Dundas of 
an intention of eſtabliſhing a Militia in Scotland. 
Nothing had been done ſince that time upon the 
ſubject, and Major Maitland now put the queſtion 
to the Right Honourable Secretary, whether he had 
or had or had not abandoned the idea? He anſwer- 
ed, that late as it was in the ſeſſion, he aſſuredly 
ſhould take ſome ſtep towards effecting it. None 
however was openly taken. | 


. Letter to Sir Hercules Langriſhe, p- 8. 
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The Militia Bill paſſed the Iriſh Parliament with 
little oppoſition. An attempt however was made 
by that party which had ſo zealouſly oppoſed, and 
fo reluQtantly yielded to the Roman Catholic Bill, 
to exclude the Roman Catholics from appointments 
in the Militia. Though the ſyſtem was cordially 
adopted in many counties ; yet in others ſerious 
effects were apprehended from the reſiſtance which 
was offered againſt it. Theſe difficulties were how- 
ever but of ſhort duration : obvious; reaſons oc- 
curred to perſuade the people of every deſcription to 
enter freely into the Militia; the ſteady and peace- 
able were eager to lend their aid to ſtrengthen the 
hands of Government and ſecure the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country; the diſcontented and active 
found in the legal poſſeſſion and uſe of arms, the 
ſure defence againſt oppreſſion and the ready means 
of redreſs. The crooked policy of the party from 
whoſe tenacious gripe as much power ſeemed to be 
wreſted, as was conferred upon the Roman Catho- 
lics, had nearly expoſed the country to very ſerious 
danger. Unable to prevent the liberality of Parlia- 


ment from admitting the Roman Catholics upon an 


equal footing with the Proteſtants into the Militia, 
they at firſt ſucceſsfully exerciſed their influence and 
power in the country to fill up all the appointments 
with Proteſtants, to the utter excluſion of the Roman 
Catholic Gentlemen in thoſe very counties where 
they were molt numerous. This groſs partiality began 
to operate very ſeriouſly upon the Catholic pea- 
fantry, from amongſt whom the Militia-men were 
principally balloted; the partial ſyſtem was neceſſa- 
rily abandoned, and the different corps of Militia 

were then quickly and peaceably completed. 
The 1mportance of this populous nurſery of ſtout 
and valiant recruits both for the land and ſea forces 
of Great Britain is too great, to jultify my fliznce 
upon a ſubject of ſuch national conſequence, upon 
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which the public ſeems to have given into an error 
of no ſmail moment. It is a generally received 
idea, not only throughout Great Britain but in Ire- 
land itſelf, that ſince the paiting of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Act, the army and navy of Great Britain are 
as open to hiſh Roman Catholice, as to any other 
deſcription of his Majeſty's ſubjects. The Iriſh Par- 
liament has indeed declared Roman Catholics capa- 
ble of any rvlitary office and employment: but it is 
to be remembered, that Ireland has no permanent 
military body (except now the militia) ſubject to 
their conſtant juriſdiction; the troops of Great Bri- 
tain upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment are merely ſubſidiz- 
ed, as it were, by Ireland; they are paid out of the 
Iriſh treaſury, and during their reſidence in that 
kingdom are under the temporary controul of the 
Iriſh Parliament. There is no Iriſh navy. Every 
Iriſh as well as Engliſh Roman Catholic, who wiſhes 
to ſerve his country either in the army or navy of 
Great Britain, is prohibited by ſtatute (1 Geo. I.) 
to do it, without renouncing his religion by oath : 
if he refuſe to take this oath of renunciation within 
a limited time, he 1s not only expelled from the ſer- 
vice, but he incurs allo a civil death, by being ren- 
dered incapable of bringing any action at law, or 
ſuit in equity; of being a guardian, executor, or 
adminiſirator ; of taking a legacy or deed of gift; 
of being in any office in Great Britain; of voting 
at any election for members to ſerve in Parliament 
and ſhall moreover forfeit the ſum of 5ool. to any 
perſon that will inform againſt him. If candour 
and good faith be to be holden with. the loyal ſub. 
jets who tender their ſervices to their country, 
preſe, gangs and recruiting ſerjeants ſhould be pre- 
ceded by heralds to announce the pains and penal- 
tics which thoſe who retain the faith of their anceſ- 
tors vill :ncur by being forced or enliſted into the 
ſervice of their country. «lt is well known that up- 
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wards of ſeventy thouſand recruits were raiſed in 
Ireland during the American war; and as the Legiſ— 
lature has now deciared the Iriſh Roman Catholics ca- 
pable and worthy of ſerving their King and Country, 
theſe obſervations will not be found irrelevant to the 
ſubject of this Hiſtory. : : 

there would be little need of offering bounties 
of fifteen guineas per man for enliſting recruits, if 
the recruiting ſerjeants were properly inſtructed to 
diſplay the liberal and noble and irreſiſtible terms of 
the Iriſh Roman Catholics' engagement. Wel- 
come, brave, loyal and free ſoldiers! Long live 
ce the King, the happy and tree Conſtitution ! Wel- 
& come into your long loſt rights; your liberty of 
<« perſon, of property, of ſervice and of conſcicnce, 
&« Your loving, your generous, your glorious coun- 
<« try calls for your ſervices to cruſh the tyranny, 
& ſlavery and wickedneſs of your Gallic neighbours. 
“ Which of you can withſtand the enthuſiaſtic glow 
ce of ſuch a call? To cruſh tyranny, and give to 
“ mankind that liberty which you yourſelves enjoy 
“ in ſuch an eminent degree. Live the cauſe of 
e Britiſh freedom! Once enl/i/ted, my brave fel- 
& lows! you will be happy to facrifice your all to 
“ ſupport it. For the moment of your engagement 
« is the word of command to renounce your reli- 
„gion; the practice of it you will be diſpenſed 
ce with, or marſhalled by beat of drum to a better 
% and purer ſervice. Whilft you remain under the 
“ juriſdiction. of the Britiſh Parliament you ſhall 
6e be civilly dead, that you may fully know the 
benefit of returning into your own free and bleſſed 
country; and ſhould fortune bleſs you with prize- 
e money, five hundred pounds of it will reward the 
* good ſervices of a neighbourly informer, that 
vou did not make a timely renunciation of your 
religion.“ | 

On the 22d of February, in the Houſe of 3 

or 
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Lord Farnham propoſed an amendment to this clauſe 
of the Roman Catholic Bill, by rendering its opera- 
tion conditional, until Great Britain ſhould paſs a 
fimilar law to open the army and navy to Catholics 
throughout the whole Britiſh empire. But the 
Chancellor oppoſed the amendment; “ for,” ſaid 
he, © it could not be ſuppoſed that his Majeſty 
e would appoint a man to ſuch a poſt, until the 
< laws of the empire ſhould fully qualify him to act 
« in every part of it. It was more than probable, 
“e a ſimilar law to this would be adopted in England 
e before the lapſe of two months, and on this 
% ground the amendment would be wholly unneceſ- 
& ſary.” The learned Lord forgot that the Act of 
Geo. I. applies its rigorous effects expreſsly to /o/diers 
and ſeamen as well as to officers. Eleven months are 
now elapſed fince this liberal promife was holden 
out, and the ſeverity of the law is ſtill fully opera- 
tive againſt every Roman Catholic who renders him- 
ſelf liable to it by engaging in the military or naval 
ſervice of his country. 

On the 8th of the month the combined armies 
engaged the French near Maulde, in which the Bri- 
tiſh troops turned the fate of the day in their fa- 
vour; and on the 25th the combined forces under 
the Prince of Saxe Cobourg and of his Royal High- 
neſs. defeated the enemy, and drove them from the 
ſtrong and important camp of Famars, of which 
they took poſſeſſion. The French entered without 
reſiſtance \ {mall town of Furnes and threatenet 
Oſtend. The ifland of Tobago was taken from the 
French. The King of Pruſſia had been for a long 
time before Mentz with an immenſe army. The 
Royaliſts roſe in a formidable body in Britany, and 
gained ſeveral advantages over the Republicans. 
About the cloſe of the month a body of 600 French 
emigrants was raiſed in England and taken into our 
pay; they were commanded by the Count de la 
Chatre, 
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Chatre, but were not embodied till they arrived at 
Oſtend. An offer was made by Government to 
embody five legions of French emigrants, of 600 
men each; but the diſagreements among themſelves, 
their objections to the commanders intended to be 
placed over them, or their coldneſs or their deſpair 
in the cauſe, defeated the intentions of Government, 
and this ſingle legion of Monſ. de la Chatre was in 
the courſe of ſeveral months with great difficulty 
formed. | 
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Mr. Birch's motion in the Commons, about a rumoured 
ſcarcity of arm. Debates in the Lords upon Lord 
Auckland's Memorial— Lord Stanhope's motion for 
printing our Treaties with the Continental Powers 
—Dumourier in London—Valenciennes beſheged— 
Support given in Ireland to Commercial Credit— 
Traitorous Correſpondence Bill paſſed in Ireland. 


Fx w things of any material conſequence oc- 
curred during the courſe of the current month 
either in or out of Parliament. Mr. Birch in con- 
ſequence of the rumoured ſcarcity of arms, and 
knowing the fact to be, that ſeveral regiments of 
militia and regulars had applied unſucceſsfully for 
arms, moved in the Houſe of Commons, that an ac- 
count be laid before the Houſe of the quantity of 
ſmall arms in ſtore in the Tower. Mr. Roſe op- 
poſed the motion; and Mr. Birch conſented to de- 
fer it. On this occaſion Mr. Sheridan aſſerted with- 
out being contradicted, that it was rumoured and 
credited, that there were not at that time more than 
two or three thouſand ſtand of ſmall arms in the 
Tower, which if a fact was a criminal neglect that 
ought 
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ought to be enquired into, and traced to thoſe who 
had been guilty of ſuch negle&. It was to him an 
additional proof, that the whole of the late tremen- 
dous preparations and formidable entrenchments of 
the Tower againſt internal dangers were mere fiction 

and pretence, | | 
The conſideration of Lord Auckland's memorial 
to the States General had been ſeveral times at- 
tempted to be brought betore the Lords by the Earl 
of Stanhope: on the 17th inſt. he made his pro- 
miſed Motion in a very full houſe, His ſpeech on 
this occaſion was chiefly grounded on the idea, That 
all Memorials holding language of ill-timed menace 
only ſerved to irritate and provoke retaliation. Such 
had been the proclamation of General Burgoyne 
to the Americans; ſuch thoſe of the Duke of 
Brunſwick to the French. He pointedly reprobated 
the idea of appropriating to our cauſe the avenging 
arm of Divine Providence : the ſucceſs of war was 
not to determine the juſtice of the cauſe in the de- 
crees of the Almighty, any more than the morality 
and virtue of individuals were to be eſtimated by 
their temporal proſperity in this life. Lord Gren- 
ville defended the Memorial as grounded in the ſpi- 
rit of the Ambaſlador's Inſtruftions, the Speech of 
his Majeſty, and the Addrefles of both Houſes of 
Parliament upon it. His Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Clarence took an opportunity in this debate of 
expreſſing his ſentiments upon the war. Not con- 
ceiving that any thing cruel in its tendency or op- 
preſſive in its nature could originate with a Britiſh 
ſubject, he had been willing to attribute the com- 
poſition of this Memorial to the Auſtrian Miniſ- 
ter who had ſigned it jointly with our Ambaſſa- 
dor. He was ſorry that his conjecture was ground- 
leſs. Wich regard to the war, though he thought 
it had commenced on the principles of juſtice and 
neceſſity, he found neither of thoſe principles to 
Ff warrant 
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warrant its continuance; he had the fatisfaQion'to 
ſee the avowed object of 'the war obtuined. The 
danger which had chreatened Holland was complete- 
ly 'removet;; there had ceaſed therefore the imme- 


diate and only avowed cauſe for which we had un- 


dertaken the war. Lord Auckland offered nothing 
new in his own defence, which he teſted upon what 
had fallen from the Secretary of State. The Chan- 
cellor was very animated in ſupport of his old friend's 
Memorial, and pointedly deciſive for carrying on 
the wur at all riſques (though with Lord Scarbo- 
rough's'referve upon its proſecution) till the honour 
of this country to its allies were in its fulleſt extent 
diſcharged, and their ſecurity enſured. In reply to 
the Chancellor and the other ſervants of the — 
who had ſpoken upon the ſubject, the Earl of Guild- 
ford lad, © he roſe to anſwer a queſtion that had 
5 'been that” day more than once put by different 
% noble Lords. It had been aſked, with whom 
« were Miniſters to treat for peace? In anſwer he 
„ 'would fay, that their ſituation was as extraordi- 
“ nary as it was lamentable ; if they found enemies 
* to fend armies againſt, and could not find out 
e perſons fit to 'hegociate a peace with.” An 
amendment of Lord Grenville's to the Earl of Stan- 
hope's motion, which went to approve of the Me- 
morial, was put and carried without a diviſion. 

With the ſame vigilance with which the noble 
Lords who reprobated the Memorial of Lord 
Auckland attended to the honour of the country, 
did they on a futute day exert themſelves in en- 
deavouring to ſecure its ſafety. The Earl of Stan- 
hope moved for the printing of certain Treaties 
which this country had entered into with the powers 
of the Continent. This was oppoſed by Lord Gren- 
ville, to whom the Duke of Norfolk replied, and 
forcibly * the unprecedented and danger- 
ous 
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ous delay of laying ſuch. important papers before the 
Houſe, for the opinion of their Lordſhips: there 
were no leſs than three treaties. offenfive and defen- 
ſive entered into between this. country and: conſi- 


derable continental powers, ſigned in May laſt, 


and not preſented to the Houſe. till within two or 
three days of the cloſe of the ſeſſion. His Grace 
was deſirous that they ſhould be printed, that 
the country might know to what extent the 
war was about to be carried; and that Miniſters 
were hazarding a long continuance of calamitous 
evils, by entering into the views of a variety of 
continental powers. The motion was loſt. Thus 
cloſed the ſeſſion of a parliament, convened upon 
the ſtrength of facts which are univerſally known 
not to have exiſted“; and ſupported throughout 
by an implicit confidence, and unlimited credit 
to Miniſters for an equal neceſſity of enforcing 
and ſuppreſſing the grounds of the ſtrongeſt mea- 
ſures. | 

Nearly about the time that the combined armies 
laid regular fiege to Valenciennes, Dumourier 
came to London. Whether any public or private 
ſpeculation brought him over is not aſcertained ; 
he remained but two days in town, and was forced 
to quit the kingdom under the proviſions of the 
Alien AQ. | 

The ruinous conſequences of the war ſpread over 
every part of the Britiſh empire; Government 
found itſelf obliged in Ireland to lend ſupport to 
the drooping credit of the very firſt commercial 


*The words of the Act (30 Geo. 2. c. 25. ſec. 46) by vir- 
tue of which this parliament was convened and the militia drawn 
out and embodied, are in caſe of afual invaſion or upon imminent 
danger thereof or in caſe of rebellion. It is then correct to ſtate, 
that neither of theſe caſes was known to have exiſted. 
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powers; and Parliament undertook to make good 
the ſum of 200,000/. which the Bank had ad- 
vanced to mercantile perſons with intereſt at 5 
per cent. The Parliament of Ireland paſſed alſo 
a Traitorous Correſpondence Bill, ſimilar to that 
paſſed in Great Britain, 
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Mr. Reeves's afſeciation—T heir publications and dac- 
trines—Upwards of two thouſand ſuch aſſociations 
formed—Lord Hood's Fleet in the Mediterranean— 
Lord Howe has the command of the Channel Fleet— 

Condé, Mayence, and Valenciennes taken—Unſuc- 

ceſsful deſcent at Martinico by Admiral Gardner — 
Convention Bill in Ireland—T houghts relative to 

 it—Libel, Civil Liſt and Penſion Acts paſſed in 
Ireland. | 


Artaoven the Parliament had cloſed” the 
ſeſſion, it was ſtill found requiſite to keep awake the 
ſpirit of alarm and agitation which had ſeized -the 
Nation from the month of December. The means 
of attempting this were as ſingular as they were 
new. As the meaſure was not in its nature tran- 
ſient, but is in ſome degree ſtill operating its effect 
upon the public, it is peculiarly incumbent upon me 
to apprize my reader of its origin, nature and ten- 
dency. Mr. Reeves's aſſociation now thought pro- 
per to bring before the public a collected ſum of 
their meritorious ſervices to the country, with an 
unequivocal avowal of their views and proceedings. 
They accordingly publiſhed a conſiderable volume of 

| their 
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their aſſociation papers with a well written preface, 
which beſpeaks the pen of talent and information. 
And when we throw our eye over the liſt of 18 
names which form their committee, from the known 
abilities, knowledge and reſpectablity of the indivi- 
duals who compoſe it, I will readily own, that an 
implicit credit might have been expected from the 
Nation for every meaſure they ſhould adopt. It is 
therefore certainly a hazardous, and probably an in- 
vidious taſk to ſpeak otherwiſe than in commenda- 
tion of the proceedings of fuch reſpeted members 
of this community. But, amicus Plato, magis amica 
veritas. In the collected view and review of the 
late public meaſures I cannot help ſeeing a concerted 
league to introduce or revive in this country a ſpirit 
and principle diſavowed fince the æra of our Revo- 
lution, in order to engraft upon them a ſyſtem of 
meaſures, that would have received neither hfe nor 
vigour from the old ſtock of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 
I view Mr. Burke as the olus of this league. He 
formally anathematiſes every man who, condemns 
him and his book, as condemning of courſe all the prin- 
ciples of the Conſtitutional Whigs of this Kingdoms 
His zealous colleagues or imitators ſet out upon the 
ſame claim of infallibility of doctrine, and confi- 
dently announce to the public * that they can have 
no enemies, but fuch as the law would term offenders. 
Their chief aim in this preface is to convince the 
public, + that none of the King's Miniſters knew 
* ox heard of this aſſociation, till they ſaw the firſt 
% advertiſement in the public prints. It was planned 
ce without their knowledge, and has been conducted 
„ to the preſent moment without their aid, The 
«© Mmilter had no more to do with this affociation, 
„ than of che 7wo thouſand and more that were 
formed in other parts of the Kingdom.“ So pe- 


* Preface, p. iv. + Ibidem, | 
culiar 
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culiar a ſolicitude to deprive his Majeſty's Miniſters 
of any ſhare or merit in eſtabliſhing and forwardin 
an inſtitution, to which none but public offenders of 
the laws of their country could be enemies, beſpeaks a 
degree of doubt either as to the truth of the aſſer- 
tion, or the propriety of the fact. If however we 
reflect upon the coolneſs with which Miniſters were 
urged in the Houſe of Commons to ſtate the grounds 
of the ſtrong meaſures they were then taking, and 
that they were either unable or unwilling to admit 
or diſcloſe them; we muſt neceſſarily allow ſome 
cloſer and more intimate connection with Miniſters 
than ordinary, that could have authorized men of 
ſo much reſpectability to declare unequivocally to 
their country, that * it vas known © that emiſſaries 
* ere paid by France to ſtir up ſedition ; and engi- 
&© 'neers ſent to afſift in military operations ; that a re- 
volt vas planned in the beginning of December, when 
« the Tower was to have been ſeized : the agents in 
* 'theſe' deſigns whether French or Engliſh were like- 
« 'oiſe known.” If ſuch things were known, either 
through Miniſters to theſe aſſociators, or through 
theſe aſſociators to Miniſters, the country had a call, 
an irreſiſtible call for example and vengeance againſt 
the-delinquents, Theſe acts, which are ſo publicly 
declared to be known, were acts of the higheſt and 
rankeſt treaſon: and by the 1 Ed. 6. it is enacted, 
that concealment or keeping ſecret any high treaſon: ſhall 
be from henceforth adjudged, deemed and taken mifpri- 
fron of treaſon, and the offender therein ſhall forſeit 
and. ſufer as in caſes of miſpriſion of treaſon as here- 
tofore' bath been uſed. I with not to throw reſponſi- 
bility where none is aſſumed. The aſſociators have 
very explicitly undertaken to avow and defend 
their different publications, and have boaſted not 
lightly of the bappy effeQs they have already pro- 


* Preface, vi. 
duced. 
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produced, * © Theſe papers conſiſt of two claſſes. 
The firſt are ſuch publications as the ſocjety or- 
% dered to be printed, after they had been peruſed 
and approved by the committee. The. ſecond 
% confiits of tracts that were put to the preſs with- 
out the ſpecial direction or approbation of the 
committee by a perſon in whom the committee 
„ confided. It was endeavoured by ſuch publica- 
ce tions as the preſent, to counteract the poiſon that 
& had been diſſeminated, and to reſtore the minds 
ce of the people to that tone of good ſenſe, which 
had ever been the characteriſtic of this country. 

The ſucreſs fully anſwered the expectation: by 
© theſe means falſehood was refuted, ſophiſtry ex- 
* poſed, and ſedition repelled : the peculiar happi- 
* nels of our Conſtitution was diſplayed ; deſigns 
e of pretended reformers were examined; and the 
principles of civil ſociety were fully opened and 

explained.“ 

As the different papers are not publiſhed in the 
order of their reſpective claſſes, the public may be 
at a loſs to know to what claſs each paper ought to 
be referred. The Committee has however gene- 
rouſly undertaken the reſponſibility of both claſſes. 
The re publication of a work written by an author 
of no mean repute, evidently argues a more unequi- 
vocal and reflected approbation of the doctrines 
contained in it, than the firſt publication of a new 


ce 


ce 
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production. More ſerious inference is therefore to. 


be drawn from the Committee's adopting and re- 
publiſhing the doctrines of Mr. Soame Jenyns, upon 
the baſis of our Conſtitution, than from their in- 
ſtructing the nation, through the mouth of Thomas 
Bull, that the oily chriſm gives civil power, and 
that God alone makes Kings + No man who wiſhes. 


© Pape xi. 


* + FYide No. I. Second Part of Aſſociation Papers, p. 4. 
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o preſerve the ſpirit and being of the Britiſh Con- 
{titution, will ſurely at this day be hardy enough to 
deny, that the democratical part of that Conſtituti- 
on conſiſts of and is ſupported by the free repreſen- 
tatives of the people in Parliament. 'To what other 
end can the people be told, that ſuch repreſentation 
is impoſlible, and that it is no part of the Engliſh 
Conſtitution, unleſs it be for the wicked purpoſe of 


deſtroying all confidence in the Houſe of Commons, 


depriving it of its reſpect, and diverting the people 
from looking up to their repreſentatives for redreſs 
in all their grievances? Was this above all others, 
a time to teach the people of Great Britain, that 
* « the corruption of the Members of the Houſe 
* of Commons will always increaſe in proportion 
* to their power, becauſe they have more to ell 


* No. IX. Aſſociation Papers, p. 129. Thoughts on a Par- 
liamentary Reform, by Soame Jenyns, Eſq. Having com- 
mitted myſelf to the public laſt year upon this amongſt oth x 
conſtitutional queſtions, I cannot help quoting from my work 
the doct rine 1 there adopted, by way of an apology for having 
ſaid ſo much upon theſe publications of My. Reeyes's Aſſocia- 
tion. The danger becomes really ſerious, when we are told, 
that above two thouſand ſuch Aſſociations are already formed, 


Appendix to Lex Parliamentaria, p. 433, quoted in Jura Ang. 


p. 450. „There is nothing ought to be ſo dear ta the Commons 
% of Great Britain as a free Parliament; that is, a Houſe of 
«© Commons every way free and independent either of the Lords 
« or Miniſtry, &c.; free in their perſons ; free in their eſtates ; 
free in their elections; free in their returns; free in their 
« afſembling; free in their ſpeeches, debates and determina- 
« tions; free. to complain of offenders; free in their praſ-cu- 
« tions for offences, and therein free from the fear and influence 
„of others how great ſoever; free to guard againſt the in- 
*« croachments of arbitrary power; free to preſerve the liberties 
and properties of the ſubjects; and yet free to part with a 
© ſhare of thoſe properties, when neceſſary, for the ſervice of 
* the public: nor can he be juſtly eſteemed a repreſentative of 
„the people of Britain, who dues not ſincerely endeavour to 
defend their juſt rights aud libertics againſt all invaſions what- 
« ſoc ver.“ | 
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who cannot make a ſhift wich ſuch a Parliament, 
muſt have none. 
Let us now ſee what would be the effect of this 
independent Parliament if obtained. By an in- 
dependent Parliament, in the language of the 
preſent times, is to be underſtood a Parliament in 
which the majority would oppoſe any Adminiſtra- 
tion : now no arguments are neceſlary to prove, 
that with ſuch a Parliament no public bufineſs 
whatever could be tranſacted, nor any Govern- 
ment ſubſiſt. But it will be ſaid, Fhis is not 
what is wiſhed for, but one in which the Mem- 
bers ſhall be always ready to ſupport the meaſures 
of Miniſters when right, and to reſiſt them when 
wrong, unawed and uninfluenced, and guided 
only by the dictates of their own judgment and 
conſcience. This indeed is what every wiſe man 
would deſire, but no wiſe man will expect to ſee, 
as no ſuch aſſembly, if numerous, ever exiſted in 
this or in any country, from the beginning of the 
world to the preſent hour; nor ever can, unleſs 
mankind were melted down and run in a new 
mould: as they are now formed, in every nu- 
merous aſſembly, there muſt be ſome who have 
no judgment, and others who have no conſcience, 
and ſome who have neither: take away ſelf. in- 
tereſt, and all theſe will have no ſtar to ſteer by, 
but mult fail without a compaſs, juſt as the gales of 
favour or reſentment. of popular abſurdity or their 
own ſhall dire& them : a Miniſter therefore muſt 
be poſfeffed of ſome attractive influence to enable 
him to draw together thoſe diſcordant particles 
and unite them in a firm and ſolid majority, 
without which he can purſue no meaſures of pub- 
lic utility with ſteadineſs or ſucceſs. An inde- 
dependent Houſe of Commons is no part of the Eng- 
liſh Conſtitution.“ Such are the ideas of the ne- 
| ceſſity 
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ceſlity of the corruption and venality of a Britiſh 
Houſe of Commons taught and maintained in this 
new Palladium of our Conſtitution. Undue influ- 
ence over the judgment of the repreſentatives is ne- 
ceſſary miſtruſt, contempt and ridicule of the con- 
ſtituents for their repreſentatives. 
As to the doctrine of Thomas Bull, which theſe 
leaguers revive adopt and inculcate, if it mean 
any thing, means in the common and accepted 
terms of the Engliſh language, that the King of 
Great Britain reigns over his people jure divins, or 
that he is immediately appointed King by Gd and 
not by the people: and which of the eighteen mem- 
bers of the committee will ſtand forth like Sir Ro- 
bert Filmer the avowed champion of this dectrine, 
and raſhly attempt to Un Lache thoſe revolution prin- 
ciples upon which alone the Conſtitution Rands ? 
Confident as theſe leaguers are in denouncing all 
their enemies as offenders againſt the law, it is pro- 
per to weigh their loyalty in the ſcale of their pre- 
tended doctrine. On the 11th of December 1792 
this Club de Surveillance kindly undertook to remind 
the good people of England whom they had taken 
in tow, to conduct ſafely into the haven of the Con- 
ſtitution, that the nation of a libel may be applied to 
any defamation whatever. Hawk. P. C. J. 1. c. 73. 
That a libel is a contumely or reproach to the defamation 
of Government. Com. Dig. Libel. A. That mali- 
cious defamations of vny perſors, eſpecially a magiſ rate, 
made public by either printing, writing, figns or pic- 
tures, in order to expoſe him to public hatred, contempt 
ar ridicule, are puniſheble as libels. Bl. Com. I. 4. 
c. 4.— And theſe Conſtitution-mongers tell the 
fame good peaple of England, that their repre- 
ſentatives in Parliament are neceſſarily corrupt, aud 
muſt be both bought and fold. That it is phyſi- 
cally impoſſible. that their repreſentatives ſhould 
be ſo unawed and uninfluenced as to be ready 
to ſupport the meaſures of Miniſters when right, 
G g 2 and 
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and to reſiſt them when wrong. That the greateſt 
part of the Houſe of Commons can have no other 
ſtar to ſteer by than ſelf-intereſt ; and that majorities 
in that Houſe muſt neceſſarily be formed by mi- 
niſterial influence; that an independent Houfe of 
Commons is no part of the Engliſh Conſtitution ; 
that the Conſtitution has hitherto ſubſiſted by the 
miniſterial influence of the Commons; that the 
reaſon why we cannot preſerve the wealth, honour, 
power and dominion which we once enjoyed is, be- 
cauſe the -means of miniſterial influence are no 
longer ſufficient to ſatisfy the demands of ambition 
and the hunger of faction. If the Commons of 
Great Britain, who have fometimes exerciſed their 
power in puniſhing a ſevere or diſreſpectful obſerva- 
tion in a newſpaper, ſhall chooſe to acquieſce in this 
exaggerated maſs of calumny and diſgrace, there 
needs no great ſagacity to foretell the early extinc- 
tion of the reſpect dignity and power of their 
Houſe; and the immediate and neceſſary miſtruſt, 
contempt and ridicule of the conſtituents for their 
repreſentatives. 

Leſs dangerous to the Conſtitution of this coun- 
try were the doctrines of Thomas Paine, which de- 
nied its exiſtence, than of theſe aſſociated leaguers 
which teach the neceſſity of ſuch abuſes. Dangerous 
at all times is a ſyſtem of Clubs and Aſſociations 
under the blind influence of any demagogues: but 
what is not to be apprehended from the joint efforts 
of two or three thouſand Aſſociations eſtabliſhed for 
the avowed purpoſe of diffuſing through the Nation 
ſuch dangerous and falſe doctrines concerning the 
Sovereign's title to the Throne, and ſuch baſe and - 
ſcandalous calumnies and libels againſt the Houfe of 
Commons ? 

The attention of the Cabinet was now drawn 
chiefly to the operations of the fleets and armies by 
which the power of the Gallic Republicans was to 
be cruſhed. They had long before ſent out a conſi- 
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derable fleet to the Mediterranean under Lord Hood. 
And in order to ſecure every advantage to this 
country, which could be procured at ſea, they com- 
mitted the command of the Channel fleet to Lord 
Howe, an officer of uncommon {ſkill in naval tactics, 
who had already ſignalized himſelf in America by 
the ſuperiority of his abilities and the warmth of his 
zeal in cruſhing the powers of a naſcent republic. 
They were flattered with the accounts of the various 
ſucceſſes in different quarters. The ſettlements of 
Miquelon and St. Pierre had ſurrendered without 
reſiſtance to the Britiſh arms. Conde had ſurren- 
dered. after a long blockade to the Duke of Wir- 
temburg, as had the city of Mayence to the King 
of Pruſſia, who permitted the garriſon to march 
out with all the honours of war, carrying their 
arms, baggage and other effects, on condition of 
not ſerving for one year againſt the allied armies. 
They accordingly marched immediately againſt the 
Royaliſts in the Vendée and elſewhere. Valenciennes 
capitulated after a ſiege of near two months. The 
garriſon was reduced from 11,000 to 4,500 men 
and the allies during the ſiege threw 489,800 {tells 
and balls into the town. Accounts not fo flattering 
were at this time received from the Weſt Indies. 
Admiral Gardner had on the 14th of June landed 
ſome troops on the iſland of Martinico; he had 
taken a fort, and had been joined by a conſiderable 
number of Royaliſts: a moſt unaccountable miſtake 
had happened, conſidering the ſmall number of men 
which he had landed; the Britiſh troops fired upon 
each other and killed above one hundred and fifty 
men. A diſpute alſo aroſe between the Admiral 
and the General; and they diſgracefully quitted the 
iſland on the 17th of the ſame month. -Sufficient 
details of this unfortunate expedition have not 
reached us to enable us to point out the immediate 
cauſes of its failure, It ſeems to have been either 
too long deferred, or unadviſedly undertaken, with- 

out 
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out any .preconcerted plan or preparation. When 
the Admiral failed from the ifland to America to 
avoid the hurricanes, the beach was covered with 
the unfortunate Royaliſts who bad joined him upon 
his landing, imploring bim to tranſport them out of 
the reach of their.cruel enemies ; they were inhu- 
manly left ro their fate, and it is ſuppoſed that our 
appearance upon the iſland for three days had 
cauſed the greateſt part of them to be executed, Of 
fuch dire conſequences are either dilatory or half 
planned meaſures againſt ſo irritable and determined 
an enemy. c 

The colleQing of the ſenſe of the Roman Catho- 
lic body in Ire by election of delegates and 
their deputation to the Throne, although attended 
by no ſymptom of turbulence or inſurrection 
throughout the kingdom, was a meafure ſo unex- 
pectedly eiſicacious in procuring their relief, that 
the Chancellor was determined to prevent a poſſible 
repetition of ſuch a ſurpriſe. He accordingly 
brought in a Bill to prevent the eledtion or appointment 
of unlawful aſſemblies, under pretence of preparing or 
preſenting public petitions or other . addreſſes to his 
Majeſty or the Parliament. This moſt extraordinary 
act recites, that the election or appointment of aſ- 
femblies purportſag to repreſent the people or any 
deſcription or number of the people, under pretence 
of preparing or preſenting petitions, complaints, 
remonſtrances and declarations and other addreſſes 
to the King or to both or either of the Houſes of 
Parliament, for alteration of matters eſtabliſhed by 
law or redreſs of alledged grievances in church and 
fate, may be made uſe of to ſerve the ends of fac- 
tious and ſeditious perſons, to the violation of the 
public peace and the great and manifeſt encourage- 
ment of riot, tumult and diforder: and it enacts 
that all ſuch aſſemblies, committee. or other bodies 
af perſons elected or otherwiſe conſtituted or ap- 
pointed are unlawful aſſemblies: and that all per- 
ſons 
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ſons giving or publiſhing notice of the election to 
be made of ſuch perſons or delegates, or attending 
or voting or acting therein by any means, are guilt 
of a high miſdemeanor. The act ends with a de- 
* claration that nothing in it ſhall be conſtrued to 
prevent or impede the undovbied right of his Ma- 
jeſty's fubjects to petition the King or Parliament for 
redreſs of any public or private' grievance. 

It behoves every man to abſtain- from irreverent 
obſervations upon a public act of any Legiſlature to 
which his Majeſty has given his Royal conſent. 
This act of the Iriſh Parliament is expreſsly founded 
upon the poſſibility of thoſe actions being abuſed, 
which are thereby rendered unlawful, and which 
wers therefore lawful before its pafling. A Britiſh 
fubje& ro whom they are ſtill lawful may be allowed 
to throw out ſome few remarks upon the nature' of 
that liberty which Engliſhmen enjoy of petitioning 
againſt grievances, and the rights which that libe 
neceffarity beſtows. The example of a ſiſter king- 
dom may poſſibly render ſome preventative reffec. 
tions upon the ſubjea not wholly nugatory. 

It always was the undoubted right of Engliſhmen 
to petition the King or both or either of the Houſes 
of Parliament againſt any public or private griev- 
ance : this right is founded in the very effence of 
the Conſtitution : it cannot therefore be extinguiſhed 
without a grievous violation of the Conſtitutien. If 
on any occaſion it has been found neceffary by the 
legiſlature to impoſe certain conditions upon the ex- 
erciſe of it, they were only calculated to preſerve 
the right itſelf in greater ſecurity. Thus we ſee af- 
ter the reſtoration-of Charles II. that the Parſiament 
were of opinion that tumultnous ant other diſorderly 
ſoliciting and procuring hands by private perſons to 
fach petitions had been made uſe of to ſerve the 
ends of factious perſons, and had been a great 

means of the late unhappy. wars, confufion and ca- 
lamities 
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lamities in the Nation. It therefore provided that 
no perſon ſhould procure above twenty names to 
any one petition without the confent of three juſ- 
tices or of the major part of the Grand Jury: and 
that no petition ſhould be actually preſented by a 
larger number than ten under the penalty of one 
hundred pounds and nine months impriſonment. 
Even theſe checks upon the exerciſe of this right 
were ſo jealouſly viewed by the nation, that it 
was declared by the Bill of Rights at the Revo- 
lution, that it is the right of the ſubjefts to petition 
the King, and all commitments and proſecuticns for 
ſuch petitioning are illegal. | 
Where the end is Jawful, all neceſſary means of 
attaining it are alſo lawful, The ſubjects of Eng- 
land who by this act of 1 William and Mary have a 
general unqualified right to petition the Crown, can- 
not know the nature of a public grievance but by 
communication with each other upon the ſubject: 
nor can this be had without aſſembling or meeting: 
if therefore the meeting of any number of ſubjects 
for this purpoſe were to be declared an unlawful mect- 
ing, and the perſons ſo meeting or promoting ſuch 
meeting were to be arreſted and become guilty of a 
high miſdemeanor, Engliſhmen would be then lia- 
ble to commitments and proſecutions for petitioning 
the King, againſt the expreſs proviſion of the Bill 
of Rights. The drawing up and ſigning of the pe- 
tition is evidently included in % right of petitioning. 
To render the inchoate act unlawful, is to make the 
completion of it criminal. | 

If the moſt ſacred rights of Engliſhmen, that can 
only be exerciſed by the aſſemblage of ſeveral per- 
ſons, can be wreſted from them upon the bare poſſt- 
bility of ſome miſchief happening from any number 
of perſons meeting together, there will be an end 
of their Conſtitution, and they may bid an everlaſt- 


ing farewell to all the rights and liberties they now 
| enjoy 
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enjoy. However it may be thought by ſome, that 
in Ireland licentiouſneſs is of nearer kin to liberty 
than in England, we Engliſhmen have full confi- 
dence in our Legiſlature, that the peaceful and tem- 
perate manner in which we have for this laſt century 
exerciſed that right ſhall not ground a pretext for 
depriving us of it merely becauſe there is a poſſibi- 
lity of our abuſing it hereafter. As well might we 
be deprived of the right of chooſing our repre- 
ſentatives in Parliament becauſe popular elections 


may be made uſe of to ſerve the ends of factious and 


ſeditious . perſons, to the violation of the public peace 
and the great and manifeſt encouragement of riot, tumult 
and diſorder. By that very ſpirit in which our an- 
ceſtors thought for a time that the exerciſe of the right 
ſhould be ſoinewhat reſtrained and regulated becauſe 
it had been uſed in a tumultuous and diſorderly man- 
ner, do we confide that it would be enlarged and 
confirmed (were it defrabſ) to us for the regu- 
larity and order with which we have uniformly 
exerciſed it. | | 

When we reflect, that the patrons of more than 


two thouſand affociations have under the counte- 


nance and rewards of the Britiſh Miniſtry, broached 
doctrines ſo emphatically conſonant with the ſpirit 
and words of the Iriſh Convention AQ, the appre- 
henſion of a like experiment in this country cannot 
be groundleſs. It is notorious that ſeveral meetings 
of the ſocieties called he Friends of the People and 
Friends of the Liberty of the Preſs were had, at which 
reſolutions and declarations were, publiſhed as the 
acts of theſe ſocieties. Thoſe who admitted of their 
reaſons, of courſe found them conſtitutional; thoſe 
who thought them ſeditious or treaſonable, con- 
demned the Government of the moſt criminal timi- 
dity or negle& for not executing the rigour of the 
laws againſt the delinquents, who were all known 
and open to the juſtice of their offended country. 
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This ſuperintending aſſociation of Mr. Reeves has 

made the avowal o baving formed itſelf for the pre- 

feroation of the public ſecurity, and of the Conſtitution 
nſelf ; for uniting and engaging to lend 57 [tance to the 

civil Mogiſirate in diſcovering and bringing to juſtice 

offenders of the maſt dangerous deſer iption, thoſe who 

endeavour to ſubvert the very baſis of our civil rights 

and of our fecial happineſs. Allociation Papers, 

No. IV. Bow!ei's Anſiber to the Declaration of the 

Friends of the Liberty of the Preſs : And inſtead of 

forwarding or procuring the proſecution of any of 

thoſe who were ready to ayow the publication and 

ſtand the trial of its loyalty by their peers; it al- 

ſumes a power of general accuſation and general 

condemnation of their countrymen, without the 

form or pretence even of a public trial. Wicked 

* men,” ſay they, „by the means of clubs and 

66 aſſociations, have. en ſpreading among the ſim- 

& ple and ignorant ſeditious opinions deſtructive of 

„ good government and the happineſs of us all. 

% Good men aſſociate to counteract theſe evil de- 

* ſigns, to ſupport good Government and to con- 

« tinue to us our preſent happineſs. To aſſociate 

ee in the forms in which they do (as appears by the 

& printed papers exhibited to this ſociety) is always 

„ ſeditious and very often treaſonable ; they all appear 

* to be offenders again the law. To meet as is now 

% propoled, for ſuppreſſing ſedition, for propagating 

„ peaceable opinions, and for aiding the magiſtracy 

« in. ſubordination to the direction of the Magil- 
<« trates, the law allows it and the time requires it.“ 

Then, as if a public grievance could by poſſibility 

exiſt but in the effect of ſome act of the Legiſla- 

. ture or of Government, againſt which they have 
a right to petition and conſequently to conſult 
about, they very dictatoriouſly aſſume to pronounce, 

that rhe Society, after full conſideration of the na- 

* ture of private meetings, formed with a deſign 10 

* take 
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* take cognizance of what is tranſacted by the Execu- 
five or Legiſlative Powers of the country, are of 
« opinion, that all ſuch meetings are irregular. P 
Notwithſtanding leave had been given by the 
months to bring in a Bill to improve the repreſenta- 
tion of the people in Parliament, till no farther 
. Progreſs had been attempred to be made till within 
very few. days of the' cloſe of Parliament; when 
Sir Hercules Langriſhe obſerved, “it was ſubmitted 
to the diſcuſſion of Parliament at a period of the 
* ſeſſion fo far advanced, that miſt preclude all poſ- 
« ſibility of its prefent fucceſs. He complained 
that it had too long kept up the agitation of the peo- 
ple, and he was unwilling * it ſhould be laid by, 
as it were to ripen by fermentation. He could 
not prevail on himſelf to let it go in reference to 
«© the people with the authority of ſuch reſpectable 
«© Members as thoſe who patronized it, altogether 
unqueſtioned and uncontroverted ; at leaſt with- 
e out ſtating ſome of thoſe arguments which had 
«& impreſſed upon his mind a conviction of the in- 
« expedience and danger of the meaſure.” When 
we reflect upon the confident aſſurance with which 
the people of Ireland looked up to Parliament at 
the commencement of the ſeſſion for a reform in 
their repreſentation, we cannot but ſhudder at the 
poſlible conſequences of an animated people being 
ſo ſeverely dilappointed in their fondeſt hopes and 
proudeſt expectations. If ever they again meet in 
any number to deviſe or concert meaſures for con- 
veying the ſenſe either of that diſappointment or of 
their original grievances ro the Throne or Parlia- 
ment, it muſt be in contempt and violation of the 
Convention Act: an awful alternative, which muſt 


quickly decide the policy of this new and ſtrong 
: meaſure. 
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In order however to meet the wiſhes of the peo- 
ple to a certain extent, the Parliament paſſed a Li- 
bel Bill ſimilar to that paſſed in England : they al- 
ſo granted to his Majeſty a civil liſt eſtabliſhment of 
225,000]. per annum, by which they limited the 
power of the-Crown to grant penſions in the whole 
amount to 89,0001. per annum, and not to exceed 
in any one grant 1,200l. unleſs to the royal family 
or on an addreſs : by this act alſo the allowance for 
ſecret ſervices was ſtinted to 5,000l. per annum. 
They likewiſe paſſed a very popular act for exclud- 
ing trom the Houſe of Commons certain officers 
and penſioners under the Crown. 
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Powrkror. and unprecedented as was the pre- 
ſent combination of armed forces againſt France, 
which at this time amounted to more than four hun- 
dred and ten thouſand men, beſides the navies of 
England, Spain and Holland, it appears incredible 
and unaccountable, that the French Republicans 
ſhould have reſiſted even to this hour. But the 
melancholy truth is, that the combination of their 
enemies is the very circumſtance that gives them 
ſtrength, and our proſecution of the war defeats its 
own ends, if thoſe ends really be as they are avowed, 
for cruſhing the power of the French Republic. 
| Strong 
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Strong, violent and ſanguinary meaſures are the 
only means by which they can forward and ſtrengthen 
their preſent revolutionary Government; and the 
war alone can ſupply them with plauſible pretexts 
and ready opportunities for carrying them into exe- 

cution. Whatever may be the ultimate views, or in 
whatever point of novelty they may wiſh to reſt their 
future Government, the previous neceſſary ſtep is a 
total and radical change 1n the principles and ha- 
bits of the Nation. The war enabled them to con- 
fiſcate the property of every man they choſe to ſuſ- 


pect: it ſupplied the treaſury with all the ſpecie that 
was above ground in the kingdom; the war drew 


off from ſober induſtry the active citizens; it in- 


ſpired them with a ſpirit of barbariſm and feroci- 


cuſneſs: the war united all jarring intereſt at home; 


it infufed into men a pride in becoming unlike their 
enemies; it prompted them to renounce. and revile 
every idea of religious worſhip, and ſhake off the 


laſt link. of the chain that had hitherto connected 


moral virtue with their ſocial engagements: the war 


had cheapened the value of their lives, and worked 


them up into a delight in bloodſhed ;- the, war had 


— 


converted the moſt tyrannous acts of cruelty and in- 
juſtice into the neceſſary exertions of republican 
virtue and energy. Barrere in the Convention re- 
ported from the committee of public welfare, hat they 


.-would on the next day preſent. to them a new and 


efficient plan of military meaſures. “ Tactical 


„ wars,” ſaid he, do not ſuit a free Nation. . The 
e wars of Kings reſemble tournaments, which. laſt 


& as long as the patience of the people can ſupport 


e them. The war of the people ought to be a tor- 


rent, a flood of liberty.“ On that day therefore 


(Aug. 16) the people of France declared by the 


mouth of their repreſentatives, that. they would 


&« riſe in one body, in defence of their liberty, of equa- 
& lity and of the independence of their territaries and 
3 i 
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ce their Conſtitution.” Their new and laſt Conſti- 
tution they had accepted indiviſibly on the 1oth of 
the month. Their forces which were at this time 
either embodied or ordered to be immediately em- 
bodied, amounted to the incredible number of 
1,022,902 men. | 

Under all theſe difficulties ſrom their external 
enemies, the French Republicans were at the ſame 
time preſſed with the moſt alarming inſurreQions 
from the Royaliſts in the Vendee, and the defec- 
tion of the city of Lyons, which had declared it- 
ſelf openly againſt the Convention. Marſeilles had 
followed the example of Lyons; and Bourdeaux was 
generally ſuſpected of the ſame diſaffection towards 
the reigning powers in France. In the acceſſion of 
every enemy, foreign or domeſtic, a new pretext 
and opportunity aroſe for pillage and ſlaughter, 

The expectations of this Nation were greatly 
raiſed upon the knowledge of Lord Howe's being 
at ſea when a French ſquadron was certzinly out 
of Breſt, There is an innate confidence of ſuceeſs 
in Engliſhmen, whenever their fleets have an oppor- 
tunity of engaging the enemy. This affurance is 
often puſhed beyond reaſon and prudence, but it is 
always grounded on the fair preſumption of the ſu- 
perior conduct and diſcipline of Britiſh ſeamen, 
It was repreſented in the French Convention, that 
the Britiſh Admiral had declined meeting a repub- 
lican'fleet, and had baſely returned into port, It 
is generally ſuppoſed that this French fleet was ſu- 
perior in number to the Britiſh, but it is certain, 
that our prudent Admiral did not expoſe his fleet 
even to the chance of ſuffering from the ſuperiority _ 
of the enemy: Though the Nation had been now 
upwards of fix months at war, as little attention 
appeared to be given either to the protection of our 
own trade or to the annoyance of that of the enemy, 
as if we were in the ſecurity of a profound peace. 


Whatever 
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Whatever difference of opinion there might have 
exiſted upon the propriety or the neceſſity of be- 
ginning the war, there was but one ſenti nent on the 
queſtion of carrying it on with vigour in every de- 
partment when it was once begun. At one and the 
ſame time julien de Ihoulouſe announced to the 
National Convention, that one hundred and forty- 
three merchantmen had arrived ſafe from the colo- 
nies in the different ports of the republic, and that 
they had brought home fix thouſand ſoldiers; and 
a deputation from our Jamaica merchants waited 
upon the Lords of the Admiralty to repreſent to 
them the defenceleſs ſtate of that iſland, and to 
learn, if poſſible, what force had been ſent by Ad- 
miral Gardner to convoy the homeward bound 
trade then on their paflage, worth more than four 
millions; they had the piteous conſolation of Jearn- 
ing that tbe ſafety of this valuable fleet had been 
conſided to the protection of a ſingle fifty gun ſhip. 
But credit ſeemed to be given to the aflertion of ma- 
ny divines, that Providence had acceded to the com- 
bination againſt France; eighty-nine veſſels from 
Liſbon and Oporto had been waiting for convoy 
ſince the beginning of May, and they were entruſt- 
ed at laſt to the protection of the Flora frigate ; both 
fleets however arrived ſafe. 

In conſidering the progreſs of our arms on the 
continent, leſs attention will be paid to the motions 
of the armies, than to the general views and plans 
of the campaign, which can be traced up to our 
Cabinet at home. Both our officers and men have 
invariably behaved upon all occaſions with the re- 
ſolution and bravery which have ever diſtinguiſhed 
the Britiſh troops. There can be no. other anxiety 
for them, than leſt their valour ſhould be wantonly 
ſacrificed to the unavailing projects, ill- judged plans, 
or the raſh enterpriſes of the prime rulers of the 
war. No ſooner had Valenciennes capitulated, than 
the 
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the Britiſh Miniſtry communicated to the heads of 

the armies their peremptory ordert for that part of 
the combined forces, which were in the pay of Great 
Britain, to attack the welt tide of French Flanders, 
in order to become matters of the rowns of Dun- 
kirk, Bergues, Graveline, and Calais. This com- 
mand of the coaſt would keep open all ſupplies, and 
effectualty prevent the poliibility of being either ſur. 
priſed or ſurrounded. Whereas at preſent the line 
of communication which the enemy commanded 
from Lille to the {ea afforded them every opportu- 
nity of haraſling the Auitrian Netherlands, and 
obliged the allies to keep up a very conſiderable 
force in thoſe parts to prevent a ſurpriſe. The fole 
objection to the enterpriſe was the lateneſs of under- 
taking it. Had the campaign opened with this plan, 
the allied armies might then have proceeded {ately 
and regularly ſrom the ſea coalt in their progreſs in- 
to the enemy's country, aud have avoided the fatal 
loſſes and diſgraces which they aiterwards tuffered. 

It is uſeleſs to notice the difference of opinion upon 
the propriety of this plan, fince the wiſhes of the 
Britiſh Cabinet were in fact ſubmitted to, though 
decidedly it is ſaid againſt the opinions of every Ge- 
neral to whom the project was *communicated : it 
will be fruitleſs to ſpeculate upon the probable reſult 
of better plans that never were adopted. 

The welfare of the public is too deeply engaged 
in the fate of the preſent war, not to feel ſeverely, 
not to reflect deeply, not to ſpeak freely upon its ef- 
fects and conſequences. T hey enjoy a privilege of ſome- 
what more, dignity and effect, than that of idle lamen- 
tation over the calamities of their country. The Eng- 
liſn Nation bas an innate predilection for their Royal 
Family; it is their boaſt to be led on to victory by 
the gallant iſſue of their beloved Sovereign. They 
know no reſerve to their confidence, no boundaries 
to their credit for his intrepidity, reſolution and 
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bravery. But they look to the combination of coun- 
cils, as well as of forces, for a ſupply of that ex- 
perience, which the bleſſings of a ten years peace 
have deprived the warlike youth of an opportunity 
of acquiring. The candour and ſympathy of the 
Engliſh Nation will not permit his early laurels to 
be blighted by the ſtorms which others raiſed, and 
which he could not avoid. 

The war on the continent from this time aſſumes 
a new and unprecedented form: the plans of opera- 
tions were dictated to the commanders of the armies 
by a diſtant cabinet, neither on the ſpot to ſeize the 
advantages of the ever ſhifting turns of fortune, nor 
compoſed of men of any military knowledge or ex- 
perience. Too great however were the dependen- 
cies of the allies upon the Britiſh Government for 
ſubſidies, for ſupplies and for ſhipping, not to re- 
ceive, though with reluQance, the plans impoſed 
upon them by the Britiſh Cabinet. In all human 
events and circumſtances, one principle of action 
is invariably and unexceptionably to be followed. 
Though the adoption of a plan be flow or doubt- 
ful, its execution muſt be ever prompt and vigorous. 
No ſooner had it been determined in council that the 
armies were to be ſeparated, and that the Duke of 
York was to undertake the attack of Weſt Flanders, 
with the Britiſh, Hanoverian, Heſſian, Dutch, and 
ſome Auſtrian troops, than he inſtantly ſent over to 
the Malter of the Ordnance an exact liſt of the 
ordnance, ammunition and ſtores which were requi- 
fite for the ſiege of Dunkirk, and which he parti- 
cularly directed to be ready for the time at which 
his Royal Highneſs intended to be with his army 
before that town; and without which it was impoſ- 
ſible for him to attempt the ſiege with any proſpect 
of Iuccels. 

The noble Duke at the head of the ordnance, 
though no man's 1deas had been ſo extended as his 

own 
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own in the plans of home fortifications and ſelf. de- 
fence, it is ſaid, was ſtartled at the magnitude of 
the order; he inſtantly ſent for the principal ſtore 
keeper and other officers of the Warren, to know 
if they had the quantity required, and could em- 
bark it within the time mentioned. They under- 
took the order, and actually on the next day, by 
uncommon exertions, the whole demand of ord- 
nance, ammunition and ſtores was on the water 
edge ready for embarkation. But his Grace, till 
doubting of the ſafety of thus diſarming the coun- 
try, which he either ſaw in real, or would repre- 
ſent in imaginary danger, remonitrated to his Royal 
Highneſs upon the inexpediency of ſupplying his de- 
mand at that time. Three weeks were conſumed in 
the correſpondence - between the Commander in 
Chief of the Britiſh Forces, who had ordered what 
ordnance and ammunition he found requiſite for the 
moſt urgent ſervice of the country, and the Maſter 
General of the Ordnance, who choſe to demur to 
the command. In the mean time the ammunition 
and ſtores were again depoſited in the ſtore-houſes, 
leſt they ſhould be damaged by lying thus expoſed 
on the open ſhore. His Royal Highneſs, to avoid 
warning the enemy of his intentions, filled up the 
time of this extraordinary negociation with the army 
of the Prince of Saxe Cobourg. But in vain; for 
the enemy during this very period, either knowin 
or ſuſpecting the views of the Britiſh Cabinet, in- 
creaſed the garriſon of Dunkirk by an augmentation 
of twelve thouſand troops. 

In this interval the combined armies drove the 
French from the famous ſtrong camp of Cæſar at 
Bourlon behind Cambray, which they took poſſeſ- 
ſion of and immediately abandoned. The Auſtrian 
General ſummoned the republican Governor of 
Cambray to ſurrender, which he refuſed. The com- 
bined armies then marched towards Menin, where 
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the Britiſh troops gave a ſignal proof of their cool 
bravery and re olution. Three battalions of the 
guards, conſiſting of one thouſand one hundred and 
twenty-two men, were ordered under General Lake 
to march to the uccour of ſome Dutch troops at 


Lincelles. 


Upon their arrival, they found a re- 


doubt of uncommon ſize and ſtrength, occupied by 
five thouſand French, -who had diſlodged and routed 
the Dutch from that poſt, General Lake, ſays the 
Gazette, ©* embraced a reſolution worthy of the 
% troops he cominanded. He advanced under a 
& henvy fire, with an order and intrepidity for 
« which no praiſe can be too high. After firing 
c three or four rounds, they ruſhed on with their 
% bayonets, ſtormed the redoubts, and drove the 
cc enemy through the village, who loſt eleven pieces 
© of cannon, two of which had been taken from 
cc the Dutch, and have not ſince appeared in that 


& quarter.” 


In this action Colonel Boſville was 


killed, and ſome hundreds of our brave troops 
killed and wounded, The ſame Gazette informs us 
of the importance of this victory, for which ſo 


much gallant blood was ſpilt: 


„ The works of 


« Lincelles have been deſtroyed, and the poſt left 
& unoccupied.” “ ; . 
three weeks had now elapſed ſince the capitula- 
tion of Valenciennes, when the Duke of York hav- 
ing at laſt received intelligence, that the ammu— 
niuon and ordnance that he had demanded were at 
length permitted to be ſhipped, began his march to- 
wards Weſt Flanders on the 20th of the month. 
On the 23d he ſummoned the republican general 
O'Meara to furrender the town of Dunkirk to his 
Britannic Majeſty ; to which ſummons on the next 


day the repu 


iwer : 


blican general ſent the following an- 
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„General, may 


“ Tnveſted with the confidence of the French Re- 
„ public, I have received your ſummons to ſurren- 
& der an important city. I anſwer by aſſuring you, 
« that I ſhall defend it with the brave republicans I 
* have the honour to command. | 


© O'MEARA.” 
Beſides the heavy artillery for the ſiege, which had 


not as yet arrived, a grand flotilla of gun-boats was 
promiſed by our Cabinet to co-operate in the ſiege ; 
the moſt ſolemn aſſurances were given to his Royal 
Highneſs, that, unleſs delayed by contrary winds, 
this flotilla ſhould certainly be in the bay of Dun- 
kirk on Saturday the 24th inſtant. The wind had 
been favourable for ſome time, yet the reinforce- 
ment did not ſai! from Woolwich till Monday the 
26th, on which day Admiral Macbride, who was 
then in London, and who was to command that ex- 
pedition, received his final orders. Ihe public was 
- in the mean time amuſed with the details of the 

bravery and intrepidity of our troops in ſkirmiſhing 
and in repelling the ſorties of the enemy: who, it 
was now found, were ſixteen thouſand ſtrong. In 
one of theſe attacks the Gazette of the 26th ſays, 
„The ardour of the troops carried them further 
in the purſuit than was intended, ſo that they 
e came under the cannon of the place, by which 
e means a conſiderable loſs has been ſuſtained.” 
On this unfortunate occaſion, the Auſtrian General 
-Palton, and Colonel Eld of the Coldſtream regi- 
ment of guards were killed. On the 27th ſome 
heavy ſtores and artillery were landed off Nieuport; 
and three days after Major Huddleſton arrived at 
Oltend, with a further ſupply of artillery, ammuni- 


tion 
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tion and ſtores for the reduction of Dunkirk. The 
French gun- boats greatly annoyed our troops dur- 
ing the whole of the time that our forces were with- 
in their reach. Admiral Macbride was therefore 
diſpatched to London, where he arrived on the ziſt, 
to enforce the neceſſity of ſending immediately a 
naval force of gun- boats, bomb, veſſels and other 
light craft, as well as more forces to co- operate with 
the beſieging army. | 


CHAP, 


of J 


e HAT 1 


SEPTEMBER, 1793. 


CONE & N30 


The Duke of York had treated ſecretly with the Go- 
vernor of Dunkirk for its Delivery—The plot de- 
tefted—-Naval ſupport promiſed—-Surpriſe and 
defeat of General Freytag, who, with Prince Adol- 
phus, was taken priſoner— Effects of this general 
Defeat—The Army rallies, upon learning the ſuc« 
ceſs of General Beaulieu near Tpres—The Dutch 

ly from Menin—The French fall upon Ghent and 
Bruges—Le Queſnoy ſurrenders at Diſcretion-— 
Toulon gained over by Lord Hood—He enters and 

takes poſſeſſion of the Town, Harbour, and Fleet, 
in the name of Louis XVIl.—His Proclamations— 
Lord Hervey forces Tuſcany out of its Neutrality— 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, Commiſſioner at Toulon, 


Besmwes the general reliance which the Duke 
of York had in the intrepidity of his troops, and the 
tull perſuaſion that upon his arrival he ſhould find 
the neceſſary artillery in caſe he ſhould be under the 
neceſſity of undertaking the ſiege ; he had alſo an 
expectation of being admitted into the town by a 
golden key. He had kept up a ſecret correſpond- 
ence with the former governor, General Omoran, 


nor 
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nor did he till his arrival know, that the plan had 
been diſcovered, and that General Omoran was re- 
moved from his poſt (he has been ſince executed for 
the treachery). Although General O'Meara, who 
had at firſt ſucceeded his countryman Omoran in the 
command of the garriſon, anſwered the ſummons of 
the Duke of York, yet the beſieged had at that time 
actually removed O'Meara from the chief command, 
not chooſing to repole ſo important a truſt in a 
foreigner, and a countryman of the perſon who had 
lo recently engaged to betray them. | 

On the 3d of the month his Royal Highneſs re- 
ceived an expreſs from England, that two fifty gun 
ſhips, ſome frigates and bomb Ketches were under 
failing orders for Dunkirk ; and he began now to 
make faſcines, gabions and other neceſſary prepara- 
tions for the ſiege. Since the ſiege of Dunkirk was 
the favourite meaſure of the Britiſh Cabinet, and 
had been reſolved upon by them in .the month of 
July, it is a matter of more than ſurpriſe to the pub- 
lic, that no naval force was. ordered, nor artillery 
provided for the ſiege till the month of September. 


Such groſs delay and negle& cannot have exiſted 


without the moſt criminal reſponſibility in ſome 
departments. 

The nation is equally aſtoniſhed that there ſhould | 
have been ſuch a total and unaccountable want of 
intelligence throughout the army, that the move- 
ments of General Houchard, with thirty-three thou. 
ſand men, to raiſe the ſiege of Dunkirk, which was 
formally announced in the Convention on the 25th 
of the laſt month, ſhould have been unknown or not 
provided againſt. The covering army of General 
Freytag was ſurpriſed and totally routed, before the 
Duke of York was even acquainted with the ap- 
proach of the enemy. The firſt intelligence he re- 
ceived of it was by a note written with a pencil. 
At the ſame moment a ſortie from the garriſon was 
announced, 
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announced, and a moſt precipitate retreat was the 
conſequence. The loſs of Britiſh troops in the con- 
fuſion of ſuch a ſurpriſe was fortunately not very 
great; though his Royal Highneſs very narrowly 
eſcaped being ſurrounded and made a priſoner, All 
the ammunition and ſtores were either left to the 
enemy or thrown into the canal]: the fine train of 
artillery which had moved ſo reluctantly from Wool- 
wich Warren was only landed to become the prey 
of the enemy, or to be loſt to us. Sixty-four of 
the heavy cannons were thrown into the canal; 
ſeven were buried in the earth, and forty-three leſt 
on the field. In the retreat of the ILlanoverians his 
Royal Highneſs Prince Adolphus and General 
Freytag were both wounded and taken priſoners. 
Nothing can more ſtrongly beſpeak the extreme 
confuſion of the Hanoverian army, than the cir- 
cumſtance of their General and our Prince falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Our Gazette ſays, 
that a patrole of cavalry * which ought to have 
& been in the front, having taken another road, 
% they went into the village of Rexpoede, through 
„ which one of the columns was to paſs, but which 
& was then occupied by the enemy.” What a me- 
lancholy ſituation for a commander in chief, upon 
whoſe orders an army of eighteen thouſand men 
were to retreat, rally or fight! himſelf diſobeyed or 
abandoned by his patrole! ignorant of the ſituation 
either of his own or the enemy's forces! a whole 
column of his army unwilling or unable to obey his 
orders! The Gazette (if the meaning of its writer 
can by any laboured conſtruction be extracted from 
his words) ſeems to adinit this extremity of panic, 
diſorder and confuſion, by attributing the recapture 
of his Royal Highneſs and the Field Marſhal © to 
% the intrepidity. and preſence of mind of General. 
«© Walmoden, who, upon diſcovering that the 
enemy were in poſſeſſion of Rexpoede, had im- 
= % mediately 
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& mediately collected a body of troops, attacked it 
e without heſitation, and defeated them with great 
„ ſlaughter.” The intelligent compiler of the Gazette 
informs us alſo, that, in theſe repeated engage- 
«© ments, nothing could exceed the ſteadineſs and 
* good behaviour of the troops.“ If the ſlaughier 
made amongſt them be the criterion of this ſteadi- 
neſs, it is a ſtrong but a too melancholy proof of 
the fact. About 43,500 Hanoverians were killed, 
beſides very ſevere lofles in every other corps that 
compoſed thts covering army. 

Nothing could equal the general panic and con- 
ſternation cauſed by this unfortunate and diſgraceful 
retreat at Oſtend. General Ainſlie the commandant 
ordered an immediate embargo on all veſfels, from 
the tranſports in the harbour down to the ſmalleſt 
fiſning-boats. The military cheſt was actually put 
on board, and it was a general expectation, and 
perhaps as general a wiſh, that the Britiſh troops 
ſhould have returned to their native country. In 
great national misfortunes like theſe, it is impoſlible 
to repreſs the ſentiments of the public upon them, 
The diſgrace and loſs which this nation ſuffered from 
this fatal attempt upon Dunkirk, brought into the 
minds of every one, that the enterprife had been 
impoſed by the Britiſh Cabinet upon the generals of 
the combined armies, who had decidedly and unani- 
mouſly reprobated the plan; and that the diſpatch, 
vigour and refolution in the execution, had been 
counteraded and defeated by the very perſons who 
had concerted and inſiſted upon the attempt. Not 
only humanity ſhudders at the loſs of ſo many brave 
men who fell on this inglorious occafion, but Great 
Britain feels alſo a heavy loſs in the fruitleſs waſte of 
its treaſures, Immenſe is the coſt of fo much am- 


munition, ſtores and ordnance, tranſported at ſuch 


a heavy expence. By our ſubſidiary treaties with 
Hanover and Heffe Caſſel, the ſum of thirty pounds 
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is paid by the people of Great Britain for every fub- 
ſidized ſoldier that falls in the war“: thus by the 
fall of 3,500 Hanoverians on the 8th of this month, 
Great Britain became indebted to the Elector of 
Hanover, on one day, in the enormous ſuin of one 
hundred thouſand guineas. A Landgrave of Heſſe 
_ Cafſel might not on ſuch an accumulation of wealth 
to his treaſury, feel that poignancy of grief that 
rends the heart of our humane ſovereign upon the 
loſs of ſo many of his beloved ſubjects. The flying 
army of the Duke of York, which had not been 
under cover for five nights, was at length rallied by 
the ſeaſunable aſſurance, that the Auſtrian General 
Beaulieu had relieved Ypres and totally defeated the 
French army in that quarter, which had in confe- 
quence fallen back to Bailleuil. Several days after 
this ſhameful defeat Admiral Macbride arrived with 
his ſquadron off Nieuport. His Royal Highneſs 
then took up his head quarters at Dixmude, from 
whence Sir James Murray the Adjutant General 
wrote to Mr. Dundas on the 14th, © that he took 
the opportunity of Captain Robinſon of the Bril- 
“ ltant frigate failing to England, to inform him, 
e that the Dutch poſts on the Lys were forced by 
„ the enemy on the 12th. In conſequence of this 
6 the troops of the Republic have abandoned Me- 
nin, and have fallen upon Bruges and Ghent. 
His Royal Highneſs meant on that day to march 
* to Thouroute.” 
The effects of this flight of the Dutch troops im- 
mediately after the general retreat of the Britiſh 
army, added more vigour and energy to the enemy, 
than difmay or deſpair to the confederates. The 
ſucceſſes of Beaulieu terminated them in ſome de- 


* It is a well known circumſtance that the ſubſidy dealers of 
Germany can procure a recruit for one ducat, when twenty 
guineas cannot purchaſe the ſervice of one able bodied man 
in England. | 
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gree; and the ſurrender of Le Queſnoy at diſcre- 


tion happened about the ſame time. Although our 
armies could not acquire the intelligence till the Ad- 
jutant General wrote his famous Gazette Extraordi- 
nary of Sept. 11, that the enemy had under Gene- 
ral Houchard collected“ force for the relief of Dun» 
„ kirk from every quarter of the country, from the 
* armies of the Rhine and Mozelle, and parti- 
* cularly that which had occupied the Camp de 
«© Cæſar; yet they were not long ignorant of the 
admiſſion of Lord Hood into Toulon, which was a 
circumſtance, that did not ſo nearly intereſt them, 
as the collection and advance of Houchard's forces. 
This faral ſurpriſe is the more unaccountable, when 
we reflect that the general rendezvous of the enemy 
was on Mount Caflel, within view of and not 15 
miles diſtant from Freytag's army. The French 
entered Furnes, and in two days, with the help of 
the inhabitants, removed from the town all the 


' ſtores which had been left there by the Britiſh 


army. 
Lord Hood, who commanded the Engliſh ſqua- 


dron in the en ſeems to have been ſent 


out upon an uncertain, if not a forlorn hope of 
making good any landing on the coaſt of France; 
for he had not in his whole fleet a land officer to 
take the command even of a fortreſs when he enter- 
ed Toulon, as appears by the appointment of Captain 
Elphinſtone to ſuch a command. He had been 
cruizing for ſome time off that port, and had diſ- 


patched a frigate with a flag of truce to Marſeilles, 


which did not come within gun-ſhot of the town, 
but delivered a proclamation from Lord Hood, con- 
taining propoſals for reſtoring Monarchy and with it 


peace to France. It had not the deſired effect upon 


the Marſeillois; nothing therefore was further at- 
tempted upon that city, His Lordſhip ſent a ſimilar 
proclamation to Toulon, and the irigate was favour- 


« ably 
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ably received in the harbour. The proclamation 
was preceded by a preliminary declaration, which 
ſtated, that“ if a candid and explicit declaration in 
„ favour of Monarchy ſhould be made at 'Voulon and 
«© Marſeilles, and the Standard of Royalty hoiſted, 
the ſhips in the harbour diſmantled, and the port 
e and forts proviſionally at his diſpoſition, ſo as to 
allow of the egreſs and regreſs with ſafety, the 
people of Provence ſhould have all the aſſiſtance 

% and ſupport his Majeſty's fleet could give; and 
© when peace ſhould take place, the port, ſhips and 
„ ſtores ſhould be reſtored to France.“ The Pro- 
clamation was addreſſed to the Towns and Inhabi- 
tants of the South of France; it ſets out with paint- 
ing a very horrid picture of the preſent anarchy 
and tyranny of France: his Lordſhip tells them, “ a 
& ſituation ſo dreadful ſenſibly afflicts the coaleſced 
© powers, they ſee no other remedy but the re- eſta- 
e bliſhment of the French Monarchy. If is for this 
* and the acts of aggreſſion committed by the Exe- 
„ cutive Power of France, thet we have armed in 
* conjunction with the coaleſced powers.“ He 
then aſſures them that he comes to offer them the 
force with which he was intruſted by his Sovereign, 
to cruſh with promptitude the factions, 10 re-e/tabliſh 
a regular Government in France, &c. Theſe declara- 
tions of our motives for the war are not ſtrictly con- 
ſonant with thoſe which Mr. Pitt avowed in the 
Houſe of Commons. Our Miniſters at home de- 
clare that we enter into the war to defend our allies, 
and not to interfere with the internal government of 
France; they inſtruct our admirals at the head of 
our fleets, to pronounce to Europe, that we have. 
joined the confederacy to cruſh the preſent power 1n 
France, and reſtore its ancient monarchy. 

The Anſwer of the Inhabitants of Toulon was a 
declaration, that they were tired of the preſent 
Conſtitution, and demanded that of 1789; they 

would 
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would accordingly proclaim Louis XVII King ac- 
cording to that Conſtitution, and in every other 
particular agree to the propoſals of Lord Hood; 
who thereupon publiſhed a ſecond Proclamation to 
this effect: © That whereas the Sections of Toulon 
4 have by their Commiſſioners to me made a ſolemn 
Declaration in favour of Monarchy, have pro- 
& claimed Louis XVII fon of Louis XVI their law- 
<« ful King, and have ſworn to acknowledge him 
“ and no longer ſuffer the deſpotiſm of Tyrants, 
% who at this time govern France, but will do 
© their utmoſt to eſtabliſn Monarchy as accepted by 
the late Sovereign in 1789, and reſtore peace to 
6 their diſtracted and ruinous country: I do hereby 
< repeat what I have already declared to the peo- 
& ple of the South of France, that I take poſſeſſion 
„of Toulon, and hold it in truſt only for Louis 
„ XVII until peace ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed in France, 
* which I hope and truſt will be ſoon.” 

As the people of this country pay and fuffer fo 
ſeverely for the war, they are urgently called upon 
to look cloſely into the views and confequences of 
it. It is a matter of curious obſervation, that with- 
in the ſpace of fix weeks, during which no change 
in the principle of the war could have taken place, 
Valenciennes was ſurrendered to the Duke of York 
ia the name of the Emperor, his Royal Highneſs 
ſummoned Dunkirk in the name of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, and Lord Hood entered and ſeized upon Tou- 
lon in the name of Louis XVII. Each of theſe three 
places equally belonged to the late King of France. 
An uniform ſyſtem or principle in the confederated in- 
vaſion of that kingdom, could not have given occa- 
ſion to ſuch variety of title or claim. What faith 
or conſiſtency can be diſcovered in theſe acts of our 
Government? We countenance and take into pay 
the French emigrant nobility, who were proſcribed 
by the Conſtitution of 1789, and we rear a ſtandard 

in 
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in ſupport of that very Conſtitution; our good ally 
the King of Pruſſia keeps in priſon La Fayette and 
Lameth, the moſt zealous ſupporters of that very 
conſtitution, which we proclaim at Toulon. How 
long will Great Britain join in a war of ſuch ſepa- 
rate and diſcordant intereſts? If the federacy be 
formed upon a common principle, the concealment 
of it from the nations which ſupport it is a ſtrong 
ſuſpicion, that it will not bear the fair light of day. 


Nations will not for ever ſuffer a night of darkneſs. 


The advantages of the ſurrender of Toulon, though 
not taken poſſeſſion of in the name of the King of 
England, were turned to quick account by our Mi- 
niſter. So unuſually numerous had been the late 
proſelytes to his influence, that he was overwhelmed 
in deſpair at the inſufficiency of his means to ſatisfy the 
demands of ambition, and the hunger of faction: for 
by theſe means alone we are taught by more than 
two thoufand affociations in/tituted for ſupporting a 
due execution of the laws, can we arrive at the 
ſummit of wealth, honour, power and dominion. The 
reſervoir of theſe means was actually dry, when the 
alarmed zeal of the Chancellor called upon his dif. 
intereſted patriotiſm to accept of the Seals without 
any ſtipulation for a poſſible retreat. Inſcrutable as 
unexpected are the ways of Providence in affording 


the means of preſerving and forwarding the ends of 


its favourite inſtitutions. That the re-pofleſſion of a 
French town by the French Monarch ſhould” fupply 
a Britiſh Miniſter with an increaſe of the neceſſury 
means of preſerving the Britiſh Conſtitution at fo 
critical a juncture, was a myſtery diſcloſed only to 
the illuminated aſſociators under Mr. Reeves, and to 


thoſe bleſt like himſelf in fact or defire with ſome 


confoling beams of miniſterial influence. The firſt 


fruits of this ſeaſonable harveſt were conſecrated to 


ſooth the alarms and remunerate the convictions of 
the immaculate Baronet Sir Gilbert Elliott. He 
| | was 
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was appointed by the King of Great Britain to a 
ſplendid, honourable and powerful ſituation in a 
— town belonging to the French Monarch with 
a ſalary of 7500l. per annum, to be paid out of the 
Britiſh Treaſury ; he was made Commiſſioner to 
Toulon; an appointment unknown in Engliſh bif- 
tory. Admirable was the i ingenuity of our conſtitu- 
tional Miniſter in fertilizing this new ſupply of 
means. The relative, as well as poſitive merits of 
the Chancellor were not to go unrewarded ; his ne- 
phew, a barriſter at law, was well entitled to ſhare 
the profits of his uncle's prudent convictions of the 
neceſſity of this extenſive and coſtly war. The 
overwhelming deluge of bankruptcies, one of its 
firſt effects at home, was a gratetul ſhower of Danae 
to the Chancery. The office of purſe bearer was 
naturally confided to the fidelity of the nephew, and 
from the lamentable ruin of many became to him 
worth 1500. per annum. He was appointed Com- 
miſſary General to Toulon with a ſtipulation for 
forty ſhillings per diem of half-pay for lite. Beſides 
<heſe, a long liſt of ſubaltern well-wiſhing and fairly 
promiſed proſelytes were largely gifted out of theſe 
truſt eſtates of the infant French Monarch, The 
ceconomical ſyſtem of half. pay will, perhaps, ſecure 
the gratitude of the appointees during their lives to 
their friendly benefactor. The truſt will however 
indemnify Great Britain for all the immediate ad- 
vances made upon it. It may be not unfairly pre- 
ſumed, that the tardineſs of Miniſters to meet the 
Parliament in ſuch national embarraſſments has been 
occaſioned by their wiſhes and expectations to ex- 
tend the means of that influence, which is neceſſary 
10 unite the members in a firm and ſolid majority,  with- 
out which they can purſue no meaſures of public utility 
with ſtcadineſs or ſucceſs, by the capture of Dunkirk, 
St. Maloes, or ſome other parts of the French ter- 
ritories, ſo providentially favouring the increaſe of 
I the 
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che neceſſary influence of the Britiſh Miniſter, This 
naturally accounts for the reſolution of the Britiſh 
Cabinet :after the capture of Valenciennes to divide 
the forces: here Britiſh blood and Britiſh treaſure ' 
were ſpent, to procure national advantages for a 
foreign people: Auſtrian not Britiſh commiſſioners 
were ſent to Valenciennes. 
How induſtriouſly have the docile pupils of Mr. 
Burke laboured to verify the doctrines of their in- 
fallible maſter, that he power of the King of England 
is more ſolid, real and extenſive, than. what the King 
, France was poſſeſſed of before this miſerable revolu- 
tion. They are reſolved, that in future no empty 
vain title ſhall diſgrace the eſcutcheons of our Mo- 
narch. In future the territorial poſſeſſions of the 
French Monarch ſhall at leaſt feed the prerogative 
of the Ling of Great Britain, France and Ireland. 
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CHAPTER MEL 


OCTOBER, 1793. 


— 


COMTENTS 


Energy and activity in the French Siege of Maubenge 
raiſed French army 170, co ftrong—Nieuport 
defended by Major Maithetos— Cowardice of the 
Dutch—The Lines. of Weiſſenbourg forced—Lord 
Howe in Torbay—Treaties with Sardinia and 
Naples—PFreſh Treaty with Pruſfa— Negociation to 
bring Denmark into the Confederacy—Genoa forced 
put of her neutrality—Tuſcany forced by England to 
declare war againſt France— Manifeſto of our King 
—T he Emprunt Force—Britiſh property ſeized and 
Britiſh ſubjects arreſted—Death of the Queen—Mr. 
Burke's Reflections thereupon. | 


However it may ſerve the views of certain 
perſons at home to keep up the irritation of the 
Nation againſt the French Republicans; and how- 
ever largely the miniſterial] prints and the affociation 
publications may for this purpoſe have indulged in 
invective and imprecation againſt that nation, and 
every meaſure adopted by it; yet is it a truth of 
too fatal conſequence to this unfortunate country, 
that our anger has precipitated us into a labyrinth of 
ruin and diſgrace. Such in fact was the infatuation 
of our deluded countrymen, that our failures of 
the preceding month had produced no other effect 
upon their minds than the increaſe of a blind and 
-— 1 es EE LICE deſperate 
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deſperate abandonment of their cauſe to thoſe, who 
vere ſeeking to. juſtify their error in engaging them in 
the war, by multiplying the difficulties of extracting 
them out of it. Thoſe who diſapproved of the com- 
mencement of the war, were more anxious than its 
advocates for its concluſion ; but they ſaw no other 
road to honourable peace, than by carrying it on 
with vigour when it was once begun. Though com- 
pariſons may be always odious, they are not always 
fruitleſs. Let the tardineſs of co-operation from 
our Board of Ordnance and Admiralty be contraſted 
with the ſpirit and energy of that Government 
which has raifed our pity or excited our indigna- 
tion: thouſands of troops conveyed in waggons 
drawn by poſt-horſes to the place of defence with 
unknown celerity beſpoke the real earneſtneſs with 
which their Executive Council attended to the wel- 
fare of the Nation. Their victorious General 
Houchard was with his whole Staff put under arreſt 
for not having purſued with advantage the diſcom- 
fited enemy in their precipitate and diſorderly re- 
treat. There ſucceſs was puniſhed, becauſe it might 
have been more complete: here the cauſes of a 
failure, which could ſcarcely have been worſe, were 
not even looked into, The contempt of the exam- 
ple which humbles us is the extremity of folly. 
The Warren and Dock-yard of Woolwich are leis 
diſtant from Dunkirk than the Rhine or the Moſelle. 
Wurmſer and even Brunſwick are more terrible 
enemies to France, than the oppoſers of Mr. 
Reeves's Aſſociations to Great Britain. 

The expectation of the whole confederacy ſeemed 
to hang upon the fate of Maubeuge, which the 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg had for ſome weeks block- 
aded with an army of 70,000 men, He was at- 
tacked by the French, and though the Auſtrians be- 
haved with their uſual ſteadineſs and bravery they 
were forced to raiſe the ſiege and croſs the Sambre. 

LI 2 After 
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After this defeat the Prince became ſeriouſly appre- 
henſive for the fate of Flanders, and applied for a 
reinforcement of 50,000 men, 'The French army 
of the North now conſiſted of 170,000 men. They 
again entered Furnes. and laid ſiege to Nieuport: 
they were however fortunately checked by the 
ſteadineſs and reſolution of Major Matthews: he 
opened the fluices though oppoſed by the Magif- 
trates, and with a handful of men defended the 
town till reinforcements arrived. Such was the ter- 
ror through all Flanders of an invaſion, that im- 
menſe quantities of. ſtores were deſtroyed to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Such of the Dutch troops as were engaged before 
Maubeuge diſgraced themſelves by the moſt infa- 
mous flight: whether it were from diſinclination to 
the ſervice or from want of diſcipline or courage, 
theſe troops have never ſtood. with the ſteadineſs of 
ſoldiers; they appeared nevertheleſs to have been 
piqued at the reflections of the combined armies up- 
on their retreat. from Menin : and through the in- 
tereſt of their Hereditary Prince they inſiſted upon. 
General Beaulieu's being called to a court mar- 
tial for not having ſupported them as it was pretend- 
ed he might. The notoriety however of the good 
conduct of this veteran General and of the daſtard- 
ly behaviour of the fugitive Dutchmen was ſuch, 
that they were prevailed upon prudently to drop 
the attempt to diſguiſe their own cowardice by eri- 
minating the brave Beaulieu. | 

More favourable accounts were received: from the 
army of the Rhine. General Wurmſer after an en- 
gagement of eleven hours forced the lines of Weiſſen- 
bourg and took the French camp by aſſault ; the 
Duke of Brunſwick attacked them at the ſame time 
in the rear. They took poſſeſſion of Weiſſenbourg 
and Lauterbourg, and purſued the French to. the 
2 gates 
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gates of Straſbourg : the carnage was dreadful : full 
15,000 fell in the courſe of the day. 

The nation had not their uſual conſolation of re- 
pairing their misfortunes at land by their activity or 
ſucceſs at ſea. Lord Howe had ſpent the autumn 
as he had the ſummer in defending the entry of 
Torbay: he once was in ſight of the French fleet 
for twenty-four hours; but the riſk of engaging it 
was too great for his prudence to hazard in ſuch a 
critical juncture. He was perhaps directed to avoid 
the infection of republicaniſm by coming into con- 
tact with any French veſſel. This he ſeemed” cau- 
tious of avoiding, and brought back his fleet and 
the crews of every veſſel perfectly untainted to his 
old anchorage in Torbay. It was indeed faid, that 
their ſuperiority in failing and running away pre- 
vented the Britiſh Admiral from coming to cloſe 
quarters with the enemy: but the active ſpirit of 
the Britiſh ſeamen was with much difficulty formed 
to this new ſyſtem of nautical operations: energy 
and action, it might have been thought, too much 
reſembled the ferocious republicans; and might per- 
baps have prevented the channel fleet from learn- 
ing the new manceuvre of entering Breſt Har- 
bour as the Mediterranean ſquadron had that of 
Toulon. 

Negociation was the general panasea for all our 
evils. It ſeemed to be the determination of our Ca- 
binet, that if France could not be conquered, no 
nation of Europe ſhould at leaſt boaſt of the advan- 
tage of having prudently avoided the raſh attempt. 
The miſeries of ſuch an undertaking ſhould not be 
partial: the balance of power would not admit it; 
this ultima ratio regum ſuperſeded the ſovereign will 
of every independent ſtate. All means were em- 
ployed to draw other ſtates into the confederacy, and 
the acceſſion of every ally was a freſh knot to en- 

tangle 
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R 
- tangle Great Britain the more in this ſyſtem of rui- 
nous perplexity. Threats, promiſes, force, bribery, 
manifeſtos, all means were employed, ſo they had 
but the general object of cruſhing the revolutionary 
Government of France. Sardinia demanded of us 
an annual ſubſidy of 200,000/. and a conſtant fleet 
on their coaſts to defend their country againſt the 
aggreſſions and invaſions of the French Republic: 
it was granted: to laſt as long as an inch of Savoy 
or any of their territory ſhould be poſſeſſed by the 
French. The coniinuance of ſuch a treaty may 
peradventure be more earneſtly wiſhed for by Sardi- 
nia than the repoſſeſſion of their whole territory 
from the hands of their enemies. Our treaty with 
Naples 1s a guarantee to each other of their reſpec- 
tive States: an undertaking not to lay down arms 
till all places are reſtored which ſhall be taken dur- 
ing the war; to act in concert in the Mediterra- 
nean; Naples ſhall furniſh fix thouſand men to be 
paid by England ; England ſhall keep a reſpeQable 
fleet in the Mediterranean: and Naples ſhall pro- 
vide four ſhips of the line, four frigates and four 

ſmaller ſhips of war. | 
Since the Parliament of Great Britain is not con- 
fulted in making treaties with foreign powers, but 
is only called upon to ratify, approve and enforce 
the engagements in which the Miniſter ſhall have 
thought proper to involve the Nation; the activity 
of the Cabinet was much more remarkable in ne- 
gociating pretexts for continuing the war, than in 
haſtening a peace by the vigour of our arms. Not 
ſatisfied with the ſubfiſting treaty with Pruſſia, that 
had firſt involved us in the fatal confederacy, a new 
treaty was formally ſigned on the 14th of July laſt, 
between their Britannic and Pruſſian Majeſties, not 
to lay down their arms but by common conſent, 
and not until reſtitution is obtained for any depre- 
dation which France may make upon either of the 
faid 
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ſaid parties, or of their friends or allies. Here 
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perpetuation of war to Britain, as long as Franee . -* 


ſhall be an enemy to any State that Pruſſia may” 


chooſe to call a friend. Thus is the country under 
the direful neceſſity of ſupplying the exorbitant 
charges of a moſt expenſive war, as long as any 
State of Europe ſhall think proper to continue hoſ- 
tile to France, either from public or private policy, 
to weaken and exhauſt the refources of this king- 
dom, or to continue the advantages of our ſubſidies 
to our leſs opulent allies. What a dreadful alterna- 
tive for Great Britain, that it cannot withhold the 
ſupplies for a ruinous war without forfeiting the cre- 
dit and faith of every Nation in Europe! Well and 
wiſely and virtuoufly did Mr. Fox urge the Parlia- 
ment to prevent his Majeſty's Miniſters during the 
receſs from entering into new engagements, which 
might render the concluſion of an honourable peace 
more remote and difficult. Many true patriots like 
his Royal Highneſs of Clarence were induced to 
vote for the war, becauſe the faith of our treaty 
with Holland called upon our concurrence in the 
defence of that republic ; the condition of the trea- 
ty having been complied with, the cauſe of war had 
ceaſed ; and now juſtice to ourſelves obliged us to 
lay down the arms, which juſtice to our allies had 
made us take up. As the Miniſter had found one 
treaty ſo efficient in prevailing upon the majority to 
commence the war, he naturally concluded that a 
multiplicity of treaties would reconcile a ſtill greater 
majority to its continuance. | 
Our Ambaſſador at Copenhagen entered into a 
correſpondence of argument with Count Bernſtorff, 
the miniſter of the Daniſh cabinet, upon the pro- 
priety and neceſſity of their entering into the armed 
confederacy againft France. Hitherto the prudent 
Dane has not been argued out of his neutrality ; 
S$ „ . _— « pe: LY . , vhat 
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what other means may hereafter be attempted to in- 


duce or force him from it, time will diſcloſe. - 

The republic of Genoa having large property in 
France was induced to obſerve the {ſtricteſt neutra- 
lity, to depart from which would be the ruin of the 


principal citizens of that State. The Government 


itſelf is ſaid to receive upon loans to France the an- 
nual ſum of 1,400,000 livres. Notwithſtanding 
this, Mr. Drake the Britiſh Envoy to that State pe- 
remptorily inſiſted upon an immediate and unqualifi- 
ed declaration of hoſtilities againſt France: no in- 
. demnification was however offered for the ſure loſs in 
that caſe of the property of their citizens or the State. 
This ſpirited though ſmall republic was not to be 
bullied into deſtruction and ruin, and has declared, 
that if ſhe be to be forced from her neutrality, ſhe 
never can take part with thoſe who have threatened 
her with ſuch unprovoked injuſtice. 

Our Envoy at Florence Lord Hervey undertook 
not only to intimidate the Grand Duke of Tuſcany 
out of his neutrality, by ſending off the French Am- 
baſſador M. de la Flotte in twenty-four hours, but to 
dictate to him the internal regulations concerning 
the French remaining within his territories, which 
the Britiſh Cabinet inſiſted upon. This was ſingu- 
lar condu& in Great Britain towards the brother of 
the Emperor, who was the firſt engaged in the war 
againſt France, and who muſt have known the true 
intereſts, and had more influence over the conduck 
of his own brother, than any foreign power what- 
ever. The Grand Duke however relinquiſhed the 
ſyſtem of neutrality, and declared war againſt the 
Republic on the 10th inſt. 

The ingenuity of our Miniſters was nearly exhauſt- 
ed by the variety of meaſures they had adopted to 
augment and juſtify this armed confederacy. One 
only experiment remained to be tried; this was to 
commit the faith, credit and juſtice of the Nation to 

a pub- 
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a public manifeſto. Melancholy had been the pres 
cedents of their affociates in this line of operation, 
They had however the advantage of improving upon 
their attempts, correcting their faults and avoidin 
their errors. The people of this country had a well- 
grounded right to expect preciſion, firmneſs and 
conſiſtency in ſuch a declaration from the Throne. 
It was publiſhed with immediate reference to the ſur- 
render of Toulon, but it is ſilent as to any approba- 
tion or confirmation of the proclamations and treaty 
of Lord Hood with the Touloneſe; the baſis of 
which was the acceptance of the Conſtitution of 
1789. It declares the objects of the war to have 
been from the beginning “ to repel an unprovoked 
<« aggreſſion, to contribute to the immediate de- 
<« fence of his allies, to obtain for them and for him- 
<& ſelf a juſt indemnification, and to provide as far 
cas circumſtances will allow for the future ſecurity 
aof his own ſubjects, and of all other Nations of 
% Europe.” Hitherto there is nothing new in this 
avowal, but the matter of indemnification to ourſelves 
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Ty neceffary proviſo to be introduced into this decla- 
ration of our ſyſtem ; and will upon future explana- 
tion of the courts, in caſe of ſucceſs, afford an un- 
controvertible ground of equity, upon which the 
different claims upon the truſt fund may be- ſettled 
and adjuſted. In all truſts the firſt proviſion ſecured 
is for the payment and indemnification of the expences 
and charges of the truſt. Well adviſed truſtees never 
releaſe their truſt till this act of juſtice be firſt compli- 
ed with. Neither Loulon nor any other part of 
France ſeized and holden in truſt for Louis XVII. 
can ever be diſcharged of this indemnifying quality. 
A deſign of making conqueſts upon France has been 
repeatedly diſavowed by all the combined powers. 
The truſt of conquering France for Louis XVII. is 
undertaken at 3 thoſe who have accepted of 
F Mm . it, 
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it, if the fund which ſhall hereafter come into their 
hands ſhall prove inſufficient to anſwer their coſts and 
charges. Great indeed muſt be the acceſſion of 
French property to ourſelves and co-truſtees, which 
will ſatisfy the claims of thoſe, who have thus kindly 
and generouſly undertaken the management of the 
concerns of this infant Monarch. 

The manifeſto exprefles, that his Majeſty wiſhes 
ardently to be able to treat for the re- eſtabliſbment of the 
general tranquillity with a Government exerciſing a le- 
gal and permanent authority, animated with the wiſh 
for general tranquillity, and poſſeſſing powers to enforce 
the obſervance of its engagements. This general defi- 


nition of a Government may be made pliant to eve- 


ry conſtruction that a Miniſter ſhall chooſe to put up- 
on it. It will equally exclude as admit of a negocia- 
tion with the preſent Republic of France, and will 
juſtify a treaty upon any ground of popular pre- 
Judice or fayour, that the ſupple Proteus will cringe 
to. 

It ſpeaks of the reſtoration of monarchy, but nei- 
ther makes it the pretext for continuing the war, nor 
the condition of an honourable peace. A great part 
of this Proclamation deals in invective againſt the 
perſons to whom it is addreſſed, and ſerves no end 
but that of provoking their iraſcibility, and driving 
them to freſh acts of violence, * and ven- 
geance. 

No 2 ſince the commencement of 
the war, ſeem to have irritated the Convention more 
than what they call our treacherous attempts upon. 
Dunkirk, Marſeilles and Toulon. They converted 
all to their own purpoſes. Our negociations and 
treaties paved the way for further confiſcations, not 
only of the men, whom they ſay we corrupted, but 
_ whomſoever they choſe to connect with them. It 
was therefore a moſt improvident act to publiſh in 
we Gazette * 4+ nnen treaty with the 
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Marſeillois. Scores were murdered upon ſuſpicion 
of having treated with him. The unadviſed ſeizure 
of Toulon made ſuch an impreſſion: upon the maſs of 
the people, that the new party of Danton, notwith- 
ſtanding their enormities and cruelties, were now 
looked up to with love and confidence. By their 
Emprunt force they brought into the Treaſury all the 
hard caſh in the kingdom : by this ſweep, which 
was the boldeſt act of public robbery ever attempt- 
ed, the Executive Government had at once poſſeſſi- 
on of 41, 666, 6601. ſterling, as a fund for the war, 
and a baſis for an enlarged paper circulation. Soon 
after this they paſſed a decree of confiſcation of all 
Britiſh property in France, and put all Britiſh ſub- 
jects under arreſt, 
The height of popular irritation was the moment 
in which the inhuman Jacobins perpetrated their 
deeds of blood and horror. It was on one and the 
ſame day, that their army routed ſeventy thouſand 
veteran troops headed by the beſt General of Eu- 
rope, before Maubeuge, and their Convention but- 
chered the reſpectful reli& of their murdered Sove- 
reign. If any thing could add to the inhuman and 
unjuſt treatment of this unfortunate and reſpectable 
Princeſs, it was the inſulting mockery of a trial, and 
the bringing her own infants as witneſſes againſt her 
for crimes even out of phyſical poſſibility, The he- 
roic and Chriſtian fortitude with which this venera- 
ble Queen underwent the long trial of humiliation 
and ſuffering that preceded her execution, revives in 
theſe days of infidelity the animating examples of 
primitive Chriſtianity, when the pride of the heathen 
was overcome, and the mild ſpirit of the goſpel pro- 
pagated in the blood of the humble and conſtant 
martyr. It is but juſtice to this much beloved and 
much reſpeQed victim to licentious fury, to reſcue 
her injured character from the impious aſperſions of 
her pretended encomiaſt Mr. Burke. Could that 
M m 2 man, 
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man, who tells us, that a“ true humility, the baſis of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, is the low, but deep and firm foun- 


dation M all real virtue, be ſo forgetful of his heroine 


and of himſelf as to make her vanity furvive all her 
virtues, and the heatheniſn vice of ſuicide extinguiſh 
in her laſt moments the grace of Chriſtian conſolati- 
on: + in the laſt extremity ſhe will ſave herſelf from the 

laſt diſgrace, and if fhe muſt fall ſbe will fall by no ig- 
noble hand. Could the man, who glories in the 
Chriſtian religion as his boaſt and comfort, plant the 


ſharp antidote againſt diſgrace concealed in the boſom of 


a Chriſtian Princeſs, who added titles of veneration to 
thoſe of enthuſiaſtic diſtant and reſpectful love? Claſſi- 
cal, fabulous or heatheniſh as may be the occaſional 
wanderings of this ſublime writer, it was not tolera- 
ble in the awful view of our tranfit to the great tribu- 
nal to ſubſtitute the falſe pride of an Ethnic matron 
for the Chriſtian dignity of ſubmitting to a death 


of ignominy after the example of our divine Maſter. 


The only inſult at which his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
and his. royal conſort felt indignant during their cap- 
tivity, was the ſuſpicion of this very crime of ſuicide * 
with which Mr. Burke, to his own ſhame and to the 


ſcandal of the Chriſtian cauſe, has crowned the vir- 


tues of his delightful viſion. 


Letter to a Member, p. 93- + Reflections, p. 112. 
When Valaze one of the Briſſotine party was condemned, he 
choſe to follow the recommendation of Mr. Burke and ſtabbed 
himſelf with a poinard; which circumſtance produced an immedi- 
ate decree of the Convention, that all perſons under accuſation 


ſhould be deprived of the means of preventing the juſtice of their 


country by the crime of ſuicide. 
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ko HE manifeſto which is ſaid to be the genuine and 
a favourite production of Mr. Pitt, produced no 
other effect in France than a contempt for the ſhuf- 
fling ambiguity of that part of it which declates a 
readineſs to treat with any efficient Government, 
whilſt we refuſe to treat with their Executive Coun- 
cit; and of pity for the impotent arrogance of aſſur- 
ing them, that we will not infiſt upon the full price, 
but will abate confiderably of what we might in juſ- 
tice demand of them for reſtoring their ancient mo- 
narchy. It produced however an immediate anfwer 
'from the States General, which was a re-echoed 
avowal of all the reaſons and motives for continuing 


the 
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the war, which are expreſſed in the declaration, ex- 
cepting as to one of thoſe motives, upon which they 
have very emphatically enlarged. The Britiſh mani- 
feſto ſtates, that one of the objects which his Majeſ- 
ty had in continuing the war was 7o obtain for his al- 
lies and himſelf a ju/t indemnification ; which the Dutch 
improve upon, by ſaying, that their ultimate object 
was to obtain a ju/t indemnification for the enormous ex- 


pences occaſioned to the Republic by the violence of their 


common enemies. 

The fituation in the mean while of our troops at 
Toulon was very precarious : the republican army 
daily increaſed, and conſtantly annoyed the town and 
the out- poſts: reinforcements were frequently land- 
ed : upon this occaſion five thouſand Imperial troops 
were taken into our pay: the motley garriſon com- 
poſed of Britiſh, French, Spaniſh, Neapolitan, Ger- 
man, Sardinian -and Portugueſe troops exceeded 
fourteen thouſand men. Very trequent accounts from 
Toulon were ſent over and publithed in the Gazette, 
if it were but of a {ſkirmiſh of two hundred men; and 
in order, to prepoſſeſs the Nation with a favourable 
idea of this new acquiſition, the health, ſpirits and 
ſafety of the. garriſon were regularly blazoned in all 
the pomp of official confidence. As our ſhrewd and 
truſty Admiral had ſucceeded ſo unexpectedly in ne- 
gociating his entry into Toulon, he was too ſanguine 
in his expectation of extending this new ſyſtem of 


gaining ports along the whole coaſt of France. He 


ſent four ſhips of the line with private inſtructions to 
the different ports of France, two to Breſt, one to 


L'Orient, and the other to Rochfort. In.the multi- 
plicity of tongues which were ſpoken by the different 
corps, frequently miſtakes in the orders produced no 
ſmall confuſion. Diſagreements alſo aroſe to a con- 


ſiderable height between the Spaniſh and the Engliſh 
Admirals concerning the diſpoſition of the French 
ſhips ; the Spaniſh claiming as neareſt of kin to the 

infant 
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infant Monarch, and in virtue of their old Family 
compact, the more immediate power and controul 
over the Truſt Fund, which conſiſted of Bourbon 
property: the Britiſh Admiral urged the circum- 
ſtances of acquiſition and poſſeſſion as the ſtronger {| 
claims to management and the prior right of indem- 
fication for the riſks and charges of procuring the 
propetty. | 
Lord Hood finding that the inactivity of ſo many 
veſſels in the harbour of Toulon would not muck 
forward the general ſervice, ſent off a ſmall ſquadron 
to &tend his conqueſts into Corſica. General Paoli 
had promiſed to co-operate by land whenever the 
ſhips ſhould appear off the coaſt. The expedition 
failed for two reaſons; which the Gazette announces 
in more words than were abſolutely neceſſary to in- 
form us, that the Corſicans would do nothing and | 
the Britiſh ſquadron could do nothing againit the | 
town of Florenze which they were ſent to take.— 
Though the Gazette account be particularly diffuſe | 
in attempting to reconcile the failure of this expedi- 
tion to the patient people of Great Britain, who are | 
naturally fond of reading the ſucceſſes of their fleets ; | 
the moſt efficient cauſe of the failure has been unfor- 1 
tunately forgotten by the compiler, which would * 
have inſtantly ſoothed every diſappointment. This | 
was the fatal error of adopting the exploded ſyſtem | 
of battering inſtead of negociating their entry into the 
town. Poſterity however will be indebted to them 
for the diſcovery which they have made in this unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt upon the town of Florenze : viz. that 
a frigate may receive more damage than ſhe can do 
againſt land batteries of ſuperior weight of metal ele- 
vated above her: and that the diſtances from the bat- 
teries to the ſhips and from the ſhips to the batteries | 
are reciprocal and equal. For we are informed: by 1 
this inſtructive Gazette, that although a cloſe and 
powerful cannonade had been kept up by the ſquadron 
till 
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ui a quarter before eight, no wifeble impreſſion was 
made : and yet that the ſhips of the ſquadron were 
much damaged; and therefore, upon the joint opini- 
on of five Britiſſi captains that there was no proſpect 
of ſucceſs. the ſignal was made for diſcoutinuing the 
attack. In tbe preſent regenerated ſpirit of the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution, credulity on one fide of the queſ- 
tioned ſeems not to have been confined within this 
iſland. * The Alcide is not materially damaged in her 
& maſts.or rigging, but the Ardent and Courageus have 
* ſuffered very conſiderably in both from being expoſed 
& Zo the raking fire of the town of Florenze, though 
ce 'every information had aſſured me, the diſtance of that 
& place was too great for guns to have any effect.“ 
Pity it was, that there were not ſome friends of the 
people at Toulon to have queſtioned the truth of this in- 
formation, as they had that of an intended attack upon 
the Tower of London in December 1792. Ihe ſqua- 
dron had been lying in the gulph of Florenze from 
the 21ſt to the zoth of the month, during which 
time it 1s preſumed by the ignorant, which is ever 
the greateſt part of mankind, 'that the diſtances could 
have been aſcertained, at which the fleet could either 
annoy the enemy or be annoyed by them. The 
mighty force of artillery which did fo much damage 
to our fleet conſiſted of two mortars, four twenty- 
four pounders, two eight pounders and one four 
pounder in the redoubt of Fornilli; and four mor- 
tars. and nine twenty-four . pounders in the town of 
Florenze. | 
The powers of Lord Hood appear to have exceed - 
ed whatever had been before delegated to any.Britith 
Admiral: every act of his from this Proclamation to 
the Touloneſe to. his ſailing from their port, muſt be 
looked upon as the acts ot thoſe, from whom he re- 
ceived his orders. It was an improvement upon the 
old ſyſtem of war, for a Britiſh ſquadron. to enter a 
neutral port and capture their enemy's veſſels lying 
( under 
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under the protection of a neutral power. Eight hips 


of the line and ſix frigates from Toulon entered the 
port of Genoa. The Scipio of 74 guns ranged along- 
ſide the Modeſte a French frigate at anchor in the 
port, and ſummoned her to ſtrike. The French an- 
ſwered with a broadſide. The Scipio returned two 
broadſides and boarded the frigate. Part of the crew 
were cut to pieces in attempting to defend her, the 


reſt eſcaped by ſwimming to the ſhore. Two French 


cruizers ſhared the fate of the Modeſte. In any for- 


mer war this would have been the moſt direct and 


flagrant violation of the laws of nations. It was a 


ſingular example ſet by that Government which late- 
ly upbraided the French for having expoſed all their 
neighbouring nations to the repeated attacks of feroci- 
ous anarchy, the natural and public enemy of all public 


order. 


Providence ſeemed at length to have afforded 
Lord Howe a favourable opportunity of reviving the 


worn-down ſpirits of his fleet, and regaining the de- 
clining confidence of his friends and patrons. An 
extract was ſent up to the Admiralty from the log- 


book of the Montague, the laſt ſhip come into port 


from Lord Howe's fleet; that on the 18th inſt. in 


the morning, a French ſquadron conſiſting of ſeven- 


teen ſail, nine of the line and the reſt frigates, was 
ſeen bearing down on the Britiſh fleet ; that at ten 
o'clock they hauled their wind, on @hich Lord Howe 


made ſignal for a general chaſe. At fix in the even- 


ing the Montague ſprung her top-maſts and was ob- 
liged to bring to, being then according to computa- 
tion three leagues a-ſtern of the French ſqua- 


dron, and five miles a-head of Lord Howe's fleet. 


Incredible was the exultation of the nation at the re- 
ceipt of this news: the failures at Dunkirk, Mau- 
beuge and Corſica were forgotten; every paſt mis- 
fortune, every pending hazard were ſwallowed up in 
the anticipated ſurety of annihilating by this capture 
the remaining maritime force of France, Lord 

Nn Howe 
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Howe after three weeks abſence emerged from the 
miſt that had enveloped both fleets, and broughr 
back all his own fhips ſafe into port. He received 
the well-earned laurels for having prevented any 
of them from falling into the hands of the fero- 
cious republicans. The Britiſh fleet was conſoled 
in the aſſurance, that the French were ſtill quicker 
in running away, than we could be in purſuing 
them. 

The year was drawing towards a concluſion, and 
the Miniſter was not a little anxious to improve the 
balance of the yearly accounts, which he muſt ſoon 
lay before Parliament. No very large profits had 
ariſen out of any of his ventures : immenſe ſums 
had been advanced and loſt in Flanders : the whole 
equipment for the Channel ſervice had returned no 
rain: the profits of the Mediterranean treaty were 
Nil doubtful and {till coſtly : the advances made in 
foreign engagements could not yet make any return: 
confidence and credit began to decline, and the ap- 
proaching hour of accounting to the Nation made 
him reſolve upon hazarding what he had been long 
preſſed and urged in vain to attempt. The Earl of 
Moira had in the courſe of the month of June ex- 
preſſed his opinion that the only effectual meaſure 
for reſtoring monarchy and peace to France, would 
be to give ſubſtantial ſuccour to the Royaliſts with- 
in the Kingdon® Innumerable applications and 
offers upon this ſubject had been made to the 
Miniſter in the courſe of the year. The original 
objection againſt this plan muſt have been, that 
it did not exactly fall in with our lately avowed 
ſyſtem of indemnification. Cities that might fall 
into the hands of the Royaliſts, even with our 
aſſiſtance, could not be taken and holden either 
in the name of the Einperor as Valenciennes, nor 
in that of the King of Great Britain as Dunkirk 
was ſummoned, nor in truſt for Louis XVII like 
3 4 Toulon. 
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Toulon. The Earl of Moira not being initiated 
in all the political ſecrets and private alliances of 
the Miniſter, had expreſſed the opinion of a ju- 
dicious and brave officer, and of an upright and 
ſincere patriot; and he then expreſſed his readi- 
neſs to attempt the execution of the plan which 
his judgment directed him to propoſe for the good 
and honour of his cauntry. His ſervices were 
then accepted; and were to be called for when the 
better judgment of the Minifter ſhould point out 
the favourable moment of ſucceſs. Diſpatch in ex- 
ecution favoured too much of republican energy; 
cautious progreſſion was the true mode of enſuring 
effect to prudent meaſures : the Fabian ſyſtem could 
alone counteract that of anarchy and confuſion. 
Unus homo nobis cunctaudo reſtituit rem. However, 
after much conſultation, infinite reluctance and ſome 
preparation, it was publickly reſolved upon to fend 
out an expedition under Lord Moira to the interior 
of France by the avenue of St. Maloe's, which 
was to be iinmediately attacked and taken ; he was 
to have with him 10,000 Britiſh and 6000 Heſſian 

troops. | | 
The accounts which were in this month publiſhed 
by the National Convention were very unfavourable 
to the cauſe of the Royaliſts. But as no credit was 
to be given to this horde of liars and afiailins, it 
might have been an additional inducement to their 
enemies, to act upon the contrary ſuppoſition of 
their ſucceſs. Although ſome of their accounts 
have certainly been exaggerated, yet unfortunately 
for this country, too much truth of our ſufferings 
and difgraces and of their own ſucceis has been firlt 
announced from their Aſſembly. From hence we 
lezrnt the condemnation by the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, and the execution of Briſſot and his whole 
party in thirty-ſeven minutes, which ſufficed to 
ſtrike off the heads of theſe criminals, and to dig a 
. gra'g 
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grave for federaliſm ; this was the crime for which 
they were condemned; and that the infamous mon- 
ſter of baſeneſs and iniquity Egalits ſuffered ſome 
days after for the ſame cauſe; that the Republicans 
had diſcovered and defeated a plot for delivering up 
Straſburg to the combined forces; and 0 after 
having executed ſeveral hundreds for beihg con- 
cerned in it, they had raiſed the ſiege of Landau, 
and gained very ſignal advantages over the combined 
armies of the Rhine. | 
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N orwirasTanvinG the many and im- 
portant occaſions which called upon the attention of 
Government in the ſeveral theatres of war, in which 
we are unfortunately engaged, the moſt unrelenting 
ſpirit of proſecuting every exertion at home to pro- 
cure a Parliamentary Reform was kept up and en- 
forced by examples of unprecedented rigour. This 
favourite object ſeems to have been lately purſued 
with more regularity and perſeverance by its advo- 
cates in Scotland, than in any other part of = 
7 | Britt 
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Britiſh Empire. Mr. Muir was the firſt perſon 
found guilty of ſedition for the part he had taken 
at different meetings convened for the purpoſe 
of bringing about this reform : he was ſentenced by 
the Court 7o be tranſported beyond the ſeas to ſuch 
place as his Majeſty with the a vice of his Privy Coun- 
cil ſhould judge proper, for the ſpace of fourteen years. 
Mr. Palmer was alſo condemned to be tranſported 
for ſeven years, for a ſimilar offence. Ihe ſeverity 
of theſe ſentences, which it is to be preſumed were 
intended to deter people from purſuing the ſame 
object, did not produce the effect which was in- 
tended or expected. Mr. Muir was conveyed in 
the dead of the night on board a King's ſhip in 
Leith Roads. Moſt of the ſocieties in that part of 
the Kingdom immediately publiſhed declarations of 
their reſolutions to perſevere in their peaceable en- 
deavours to procure a reform of the abuſes of which 
they complained. The amiable qualities of the in- 
dividuals who were condemned, excited a general 
ſympathy for their ſufferings; and the general pre- 
dilection for the opinions upon Parliamentary Re- 
form, to which they were looked upon as martyrs, 
provoked diſcuſſions upon the very queſtion. Meſſrs. 
Muir and Palmer have been ſome time confined in 
chains with the common felons on board the hulks 
at Woolwich. 

An attempt was made in a moſt extraordinary 
manner to draw Mr. Hamilton Rowan of Ireland 
into a like fentence: he had ſcarcely arrived at 
Edinburgh when he was apprehended as a ſeditious 
perſon and taken before the Sheriff, where he un- 
derwent a very minute and inquiſitorial examination. 
The petition of the Procurator Fiſcal to the Sheriff 
for the warrant to arreſt him, ſet forth that meet- 
ings had been called and holden in that country far 
the avowed purpoſe of overturning the Conſtitution, 
and Mr, H, Rowan, being Secretary of the United 
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Iriſhmen in Dublin, had ſent over an addreſs from 
them to the perſons ſtyling themſelves the Conven- 
tion of the Friends of the People in Seotland, and 
this with a wicked and malevolent intention of for- 
warding the moſt ſeditious purpoſes. Nothing ſe- 
ditious being proved againſt Mr. H. Rowan, he was 
diſmiſſed upon giving bail to the amount of 3, ooo 
merks. | 
The acquittal of Mr. H. Rowan put a ſtop for 

ſome ſhort time to'the frequency of accuſations and 
informations in Scotland againſt perſons: for being 
friends and well-wiſhers to a Parliamentary Reform. 
In England however the ſpirit of information and 
proſecution which had been blown into ſuch an 
unconſtitutional flame by * Mr. Reeves's aſſocia- 
tors, received a moſt powerful and timely cheek 
in the good ſenſe, uprightneſs and firmneſs of an 
Engliſh Jury. The Attorney General had filed 
an information againſt Mr. Lambert and others 
for printing and publiſhing a ſeditious libel in 
the Morning Chronicle, which conſiſted of a 
bare inſertion without any comment of the 
proceedings and reſolutions of a fociety for po- 
litical information holden at Derby in July 1792. 
After a trial of many hours the Jury at ſeven o'clock 
in the evening went to Lord Kenyon's houſe with a 
ſpecial verdict Guilty of publiſhing, but with no mali- 
cious intent. His Lordſhip telling them that he 
could not record this verdict, the Jury withdrew, 
and at five o'clock in the morning returned with a 
general verdict Not guilty. It is ſaid that Mr. Reeves 
the aflociator was a very anxious attendant upon 


lt is impoſſible to ſpeak in too flattering terms of the ſenſi. 
ble, eloquent and conſtitutional ſpeech which Mr. Erſkine made 
on the 22d of laſt January, at the meeting of the Friends to 
the Liberty of the Preſs, when they met to proteſt againſt Mr. 
Reeves's and ſugh Aſſociations for the general purpoſe of infor- 
mation and profequt! 
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this trial, and was heard in court to have declared, 
that no defeat of the combined armies, no loſs of 
fleets could be ſo prejudicial to the ſyſtem of this aſ- 
ſociation, as the acquittal of the defendants. This was 
the firſt proſecution ever brought againſt the proprie- 
tors of this inſtructive, learned and truly conſtitu- 
tional newſpaper ſince its firſt inſtitution. 

A very numerous aſſociation met at Edinburgh 
who ſtyled themſelves a Convention of Delegates for 
obtaining Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
ments: many perſons of great reſpeQability belong- 
ed to it: after ſeveral meetings in different places 
in that city Meſſrs. Gerald, Margarot, Sinclair, Ca- 
lander, Roſs ſen. and jun. Skirvin and Brown, 
Members of this Convention from different So- 
cieties in England and Scotland for obtaining a re- 
form of the repreſentation in Parliament, were taken 
into cuſtody by order of the Sheriff, and carried 
before him to be examined. This was the firſt ſo- 
ciety that had declared its principle of the ſpecific 
mode of reform which they aimed at : they rather 
diſpleaſed ſome well-wiſhers to the general cauſe. of 
reform by affecting an imitation of the French Con- 
vention in their title and in their mode of addreſſing 
each other in their meetings by the appellation of 
citizen. Theſe circumſtances, though trivial in 
themſelves and not infringing any laws of the land, 
might perhaps with more prudence and policy have | 
been omitted. They appear to have been adopted 
by men in the moment of irritation at being foiled 
in a variety of legal attempts to bring their griev- 

ances under the conſideration of Parliament; in 
order to attract attention by circumſtances alto- 
gether new, though in themſelves innocent and le- 
gal. It beſpeaks, particularly in the cool and wary 
character of the Scotch, a firm and unſhaken deter- 
mination to perſevere againſt every poſſible prejudice 


in their legal and conſtitutional efforts to procure a 
reform 
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reform in the repreſentation of the people in Pars 
liament. 

In the long dearth of joyful tidings the feelings 
of the good people of the metropolis were gratified 
by the — ns) ſound of the Park and Tower 
= to announce to them, not the defeat of the 

nch army nor the capture: of their fleet, nor the 
ſucceſs of Lord Moira's expedition, but the landing 
of ſome hundred men on the now deſolated Iſlan 4 
of St. Domingo. The fort of St. Nicholai, which 
was poſſeſſed by the Royaliſt party who were too 
weak to keep it, had ſurrendered it up in the name 
of Louis XVII to a detachment of Britiſh troops 
from Jamaica. Jeremie, which was called the key 
of the Iſland, had followed the example. 

The doctrine of Truſts was not equally under- 
ſtood by the Germans as by us: our late  avowal 
that indemnification was an object for continuing the 
war (it could not have been our object in commenc- 
ing it) throws indeed ſome light upon the ſubject; 
for the ſure means of indemnification are to poſleſs 
the property, out of which the reimburſement. js to 
arife. The city of Straſburgh offered to ſubmit in 
this manner to General Wurmſer; but he not un- 
derſtanding the fineſſe of the ſyſtem, fooliſhly de- 
elined entering upon this condition, and gave the 
citiaens ſix days to propoſe other conditions: in this 
interval 45, ooo republican troops arrived, the plot 
was diſcovered, and avenged 2 in the beſt blood of 
Alſace. | 

Our negociating Miniſter was indefatigable i in his 
efforts to ſtrengthen the confederacy againſt the 
enemy which had hitherto baffled every effort and 
_ exertion againſt them. Lord Robert Fitzgerald was 
directed to perſuade or intimidate the Swiſs Cantons 
out of their neutrality ; but hitherto the attempt has 
proved unſucceſsful, The prudence and firmneſs 
of the American States have hitherto kept them 
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from entering into an alliance with France, as well 
as induced them to reſiſt the attempts df our Cabi- 
net to draw them out of their neutrality. To com- 
plete in ſhort the ſyſtem of a general confederacy 
of all the powers of Europe, we are gratified by 
the new and unprecedented fight of a Turkiſh Am- 
baſſador in London. This preference of the Divan 
to our court we hope is grounded in fome treaty 
beneficial to the commercial intereſts of the coun- 
try: but as every freſh confederate in this fatal 
combination againſt France is an additional winding 
to the labyrinth, no well-wjſher to his country can 
hope to ſee the cruſade embelliſhed by the Ottomap 
Creſcent,” 

The firſt year of this diſaſtrous and calamito 
warfare is now clofed. The enormous price of the 
dearly bought experience is the leaſt of the evils we 
have-to lament. The ſoul ſickens at every view 
that preſents itſelf. Never did a ſyſtein of meaſures 
prondunce ſo harſn, ſo lamentable a condemnation 
of the adviſers. Well indeed may Britain weep at 
the cataſtrophe, 

The defenceleſs and abandoned Royaliſts every 
where vanquiſned and butchered : mowed down at 
Lyons from one hundred and forty to twenty-five thou- 


fand ſouls : ynable to gain the ſea-ſhore either to be 


ſuccoured or tranſported : freſh accounts of unarmed 
multitudes of twenty thouſand "butchered in cold 
blood: Earl Moira's expedition dropt, from convic- 
tion of the improbability of its ſucceeding againſt 
the activity and energy of the enemy. Toulon diſ- 
gracefully abandoned, before witneſſes from every 
nation in Europe, wich the piteous boaſt of having 
left the arſenals and ſhips in flames, and the unman- 
ly regret of our impotence to extend the devaſtation. 
The armies of the Rhine driven back with unheard 
of ſlaughter, traverſing with giant ſtrides the ground 
which by inches * had * and drenched with 
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the blood of melancholy victory. An enraged enemy 
glutting their inſatiablevengeancein the blood of their 
royal countrymen immolated to the menacing pride 
and cruelties of an inefficient fœderacy of crowned | 
heads in the cauſe of Royalty. At home credit on 
the wane; bankruptcies innumerable ; manufaQures | 
at a ſtand; the poor out of work; the middle- 
claſſes ſtaggering under the preſſure of exiſting and 
. threatened with an accumulation of freſh taxes: the 
rich ſoured at the enormity of their preſent pay- 
ments to the State, and forced by the ſympathy of 
human nature to the daily increaſing contributions 
to their own poor as well as the numerous diſtreſſed 
emigrants from France, whoſe exile we have hither- 
to ſoftened, but whoſe return we have rendered deſ- 
perate. No proſpect of ſucceſs; no advantage ſeen 
in it if obtained. The proſperity of the nation va- 
niſhed, its happineſs deſtroyed, its welfare endan- 
gered. Some frightened into diſcontent and diſmay 
by the boundleſs proſpect of exiſting miſeries ; others 
' ſoured and irritated at the calumny of ſedition and 
treaſon: many fearing the propagation and preva- 
| lence of French principles: more dreading the en- 
ergy of French arms, and the ſeducing examples of 
French ſucceſſes; all bewailing paſt loſſes and miſ- 
fortunes; none catching a ray of future conqueſt z 
all groaning under the throbbing pangs of national 
. diſtrefles and calamities ; except thoſe who by their 
ſeaſonable conviftions have ſecured to themſelves ho- 
nours, preferments and wealth from the continuange 
and extenſion of their country's wretchedneſs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
1 | | — : 


CONCLUSION. 


x þ HOUGH ſuch be the gloomy ſituation of pub- 
lic affairs, we muſt not encourage the deſponden 

which it is too likely to excite. We have faithfully 
detailed the events which have led to it, and we 
think it is impoſſible to overlook the principle to 
which thoſe events are aſcribable. The character of 
the public mind may in general be collected from pub- 


lic meaſures: if it be tainted with prejudice, it will 
be found favourable to meaſures unſound in their 
principle and ruinous in their tendency. When the 


2 


rful convictions of the public judgment are 
made to yield to the influence of an inſidious elo- 


quence, or rendered ſubſervient to the projects of a 


Machiavelian ſyſtem, it becomes incompetent to the 
duty of watching over the public intereſts, it is nei- 
ther diſpoſed nor capable of ſuggeſting the meaſures 


of ſound policy, and is often too deeply intereſted 


in the. ſucceſs of the worſt of meaſures to reſtrain 
their adoption or to avert their conſequences. The 
vice of the principle is ſuddenly felt in the calami- 
ties with which it is attended. In vain can we hope 
relief from the evils we now feel, or ſecurity from 
their increaſe, but by calmly and diſpaſſionately in- 
veſtigating the cauſes which have led to them. Let 


minds 


" 


us individually endeayour to eradicate from our 
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minds thoſe opinions which we may have allowed td 
acquire a growth that overſhadows the dictates of 
unbiaſſed truth and juſtice. Let us each individual- 
ly confider, whether we have not allowed our imme- 
diate and particular intereſts to influence our public 
conduct, and with a view to a temporary advantage 
to ourſelves, given our ſanction to meaſures, which 
unleſs timely checked may put in hazard thoſe 
bleflings which a Conſtitution founded like the Con- 
ſtitution of England, not on the viſions of a heated 
or diſtempered imagination, but on principles 
which unchecked in their operation by the arm of 
violence or miſrepreſentations of calumny muſt ne- 


ceſſarily produce. Let us, ſpurning the ſeditious 


opinions of a Paine, and regardleſs of the brilliant 
eloquence. of a Burke, look at our Conſtitution as 
we received it from our anceſtors. Let us with 

minds ſtrongly impreſſed with the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, which gave to our country the illuſtrious fa. 
mily which now graces the throne, decide whether 
the prerogatives allotted; our Monarch by the Conſti- 

-tution.do:or'do not exceed thoſe of the ancient mo- 
narchy of France? Let us from the hiſtofy of thoſe 
days which defined the rights and duties of a Houſe 

of Commons collect, whether independence of cha- 
racter and integrity of principle be an eſſential, or a 

departure from its original inſtitution; and when we 

ſhall have traced in the wiſdom which directed, and in 
the firmneſs which effected the Revolution, that line 
of demarcation which ſeparates prerogative from 
. -privilege, let us endeavour to aſcertain the motives 
which could induce, and the nature of the - palicy 

which could encourage doctrines, that traduce the 

character and betray the real intereſts of our Con- 
ſtitution. Viewed in its genuine form, it ſtrikes hy 

its majeſty, and charms with its ſimplicity. It bears 
not the terror of indefinite prerogative, nor alarms 

: by che indulgence of. unreſttained privilege. The 
ih knowledge 
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trary. But when we re 
ſtitutional, we cannot feel ourſelves wholly indif- 
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knowledge of its principles are the ſeeds of public 


order and tranquillity. It is but from the traduc- 


tion of its genius and ſpirit, that danger can be 
-apprehended. True to its principles, internal diſ- 
ſenſion could never diſturb us, external violence 
might in vain affail us. Whether this monu- 


ment, the work of ages, has not of late been de- 
faced by the opinions of perſons in ſituations too 
commanding of attention not to give force and ex- 
tent to their ſentiments, is a point of enquiry in 


which every individual is deeply concerned. Whe- 


ther thoſe opinions were the reſult of a malignant 


intent or the effects of an imperfect knowledge of 
the ſubject, however the difference of motive may 


weigh in the ſcale of morality, it has not. I am afraid 
in any degree varied the political conſequences. 
'Affirming that the Conſtitution of England has pre- 


ſcribed boundaries to the prerogative, we reject as 


aſperſion, if not as ſedition, the doQrine which 


afferts that thoſe boundaries have been paſſed. Af- 


. firming that an independent Houſe of Commons 
does make a part of the Britiſh Conſtitution, we re- 


ject as calumny the opinions which maintain the con- 


ec ſuch doctrines as uncon- 


ferent to any mark of public attention conferred on 


. thoſe who have maintained or favoured them; for 
in the conſequences of that attention we trace the 


principle of no ſmall portion of the exiſting diſcon- 


tent. To diſpet the gloom which obſcures the pub. 


lic judgment, the ſtrongeſt lights of truth and rea- 


ſon are neceſſary. Such lights are not to be expeQ- 
ed from thoſe who have wilfully favoured the delu- 
ion. Under theſe circumſtances it were a want of 
"gratitude to the individual, it were a want of re- 


rd for the public intereſt, to overlook that manly 
epidity, which in the hour of the moſt formida- 


ble and accumulated prejudice ſtood between the 


- country 
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eduntry and the agitation and alarm under which it 
ated. When the language of perſonal invective 
was ſubſtituted for fair diſcuſſion, when the ſtrongeſt 


perſonal proyocation might have drawn the indivi- 


dual from the vindication of the Conſtitution to the 
vindication of his own character and conduct, we 
found Mr. Fox diſregarding every danger, but that 
which might affect the Conſtitution of his Country, 
ſtating, illuſtrating and vindicating its principles 
with a force of eloquence which nothing but a ge- 
nuine ſenſe of its value could have inſpired. When 
malice would paint him hoſtile to the Government 
of his country, his defence were inſtructions for 
rendering that Government impervious to all aſ- 
faults. Diſdaining the advantage which he might 
bave derived from the ruin of a rival ſtateſman, we 
found him anxious to avert that very miſchief which 
would alone inſure it. Charged with enmity to our 
Conſtitution, he vindicated its perfections: charged 
with the ambitious views of diſplacing his rival, he 
inſtructed him in thoſe leflons which could alone 
render him worthy to retain his ſituation. Conver- 
ſant with the various reſources of his country, and 
its general attachment to the Conſtitution, he exe- 
crated the policy which gave ground to our enemies 
to confider us a divided people, and reprobated the 
meaſures which tended to divide us. A ſteady ad- 
herence to the Rights of Nations is at all times 
ſomething more than a duty; it is the ſoundeſt 
policy; it gives luſtre to ſucceſs, and dignity to ad- 


verſity. He ſtrenuouſly oppoſed that policy which 


renders juſtice pliant to the indefinite variety of 
human events. His purſuits-in life had not led bim 
to ſtudy our Penal Code in its minute detail; his 


mind however was too curious in its general re- 


fearches to have overlooked its principles, which 


involved the lives and liberties of his fellow-ſub- 
jets. On a queſtion of widening the Criminal 
| . N Code, 
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Code, we found -him. illuſtrating the policy of 
our anceſtors in ſimplifying the Law of Trea- 
fon with a power which the moſt learned and 
acute of his opponents found irreſiſtible. His op- 
poſition to a war for procuring objects which 
were attamable by ; negociation. is well known; 
and we now ſeverely feel the conſequences. of re-. 
cine as the language of faction the diQatey of 
ſound judgment and pure patriotiſm. In vain 
was the neceſlity aggravated in deſcription; in 
vam did eloquence attempt to miſlead his judg- 
ment by faſtening on his paſſions; no.art could 
conceal from him the real intereſts of his country: 
he ſaw them diſtinaly through the hazy miſt of 
prejudice and paſſion; and he ſtated prophetically 
the effects of departing from that ſyſtem of neu- 
trality which would at once have ſecured and im- 
proved them. Whilſt paſſions inſtructed reaſon, he 
was unable to bear up againſt the tide of opinion: 
though lamenting the event of the conteſt, we found 
him anxious-to avert the accompliſhment of his 
predictions. With the voice of patriotiſin he ex- 
horted thoſe who had the conduct of the war to diſ- 
play the greatneſs and energy of their country in 
the wiſdom and vigour of conducting it. Here 
we will pauſe. Though few may conſider them- 
ſelves competent to decide upon the neceſſity of 
the war, no man feels himſelf incompetent to pro- 
nounce upon the effects of it. The ſtrength of 
Great Britain is known but by the preſſure of the 
occaſion; to be effective, it muſt be directed by 
the wiſdom and enforced by the vigour of the 
great ſtateſman, who rejeQing the little policy of 
miſguiding the public opinion by dint of power, 
aQs upon the broadeſt principle of national policy 
and univerſal juſtice. If the national ſtrength have 
not hitherto been ſo aſſiſted, we cannot indeed pro- 
nounce upon its ſufficiency to the purpoſes of the 
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war; but ve may venture to pronounce” upon the 
expediency of entruſting its direction to other ma- 
nagement. If it have. been fo aſſiſted, it is inſuffi- 
cient for the purpoſes * of the war;? and as an ho- 
nourable peace can ſcarcely be expected to be ob- 
tained through the medium of à Miniſtry which 
has raiſed more enemies againſt it by the virulence 
of declamation than it has ſubdued by the force of 
arms, we muſt look up to another medium of ne- 
gociation : the medium of a Miniſtry which can 
diſpaſſionately weigh the pretenſions of independent 
States, and draw the line neceſſary to the ſecurity . 
of the intereſts of their country without infringing 
the rights of other powers; a Miniſtry which can 

render the ſtrength of Great Britain ſufficient to the 
vindication of its claims, without forcing other 
States into her quarrel by abandoning the general 


rights of national intercourſe. A Miniſter impreſ- 


ſed with the important truth, that for the meaſures. 
which-neceſlity creates the author of the neceſlity is 
reſponſible, truſts not to the opportunity of revok- 
ing or retracting at a future period the ill. digeſted 
deciſions of the preſent; but, feeling for the natio- 
nal character, examines each meaſure in its princt- 
ple, and views it in its probable conſequences.— 
When he approaches his Sovereign for his ſanction, 
he does it with at leaſt a deliberate conviction, that 
it is a meaſure worthy his juſtice and dignity to 
adopt. Such a Miniſtry might even in our preſent 
critical ſituation diſpoſe France to ſue for peace : but 
ſhould ſhe decline the bleſſing ſo deſirable to huma- 
nity, well might ſhe under ſuch aufpices Jook for- 
ward with confidence to a ſyſtem of meaſures which, 
giving to the energies of our country their due di. 
rection, would ſecure to them their full force and 
operation. Such a Miniſtry, ſpurning the wretched 
and paltry but infinitely miſchievous policy which 
feeds illiberal prejudice, breaks up the confidence ot 
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the freedom of political inveſtigation, would encou- 
rage nay ſolicit the candid diſcuſſion of its meaſures. 


Separating its own claims to reſpect from thoſe of 


the Conſtitution, it would not brand as diſaffection to 
their country, what was merely oppoſition to them- 
ſelves. The people of England love and cheriſh 
their Conſtitution : it may ſuffer by an overzeal, but 
it will never be injured by perfidy. It is the key- 
{tone of our national ſtrength ; our pride in the hour 


of proſperity ; our conſolation and rallying point un- 


der every preſſure of adverſity. A Miniſtry well 
verſed in its principles and diſpoſed to allow to thoſe 


principles their due operation, would never experi- 
. ence the neceſſity of ſounding the alarm of its dan- 


ger; an almoſt inſtinctive perception of the approach 
of danger would place millions between the treaſon 
and its perpetration. Such a Miniſtry confident in 
the affection of their fellow ſubjects might command 
their united ſtrength, which no longer palſied by 
the want of ſuperior intelligence to direct, would 


find itſelf engaged in meaſures at once honourable 


to themſelves and ſerviceable to their country. To 
obtain ſuch a Miniſtry, prejudice muſt yield to truth, 


diſpaſſionate enquiry mult ſuperſede intemperate de- 


clamation, and private intereſt give way to public 
exigency. 


n 


ſocial life ind rejects the advantage which flows from 
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